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EDITORIAL 


April 1946 


HAD just seen the word ‘non-utility’ in a newspaper. I was 

reflecting upon this. The modern use of nouns as adjectives 
has always been a vice I deprecated, not necessarily on 
academic grounds, but because the result is ugly to both eye 
and ear. The vice became a habit, if memory serves me right, 
with the anglicizing of ‘de luxe’ into the word ‘luxury’ for 
application to liners, limousines, and hotels. ‘Utility,’ instead 
of ‘utilitarian’, clothes were forced upon us by the war. Now, 
nearly a year after its official ending, we are invited to buy 
clothes because they are ‘non-utility’. 

We have learnt much since last May, and it may be small 
exaggeration to’say that no degradation of the human spirit 
should surprise us. Nevertheless ‘non-utility’ seemed to me a 
startling symbol, if only one of many, of the depths to which 
we have sunk in our usage of words. And lest usage of words 
seem a minor matter in days when London hoardings carry 
the slogan “The world is short of bread’, let me urge, once 
again, that words are or should be the expression of the human 
spirit. When we are slovenly in our speech, we are tired in spirit. 
When we use such a phrase as two initials, ‘O’ and ‘K’, to 
express anything from willingness to obey a request to a state- 
ment of appreciation, we are tiredly retracing our steps to ape- 
land, and abandoning language for noises. Our words or 
phrases are no longer real coinage, but notes of promise—or 
shorthand symbols for what we are too lazy to say fully. 
Shades of meaning, shades of feeling vanish. By the time we 
reach ‘non-utility’, we are saying the opposite of what the word 
should say. We know what it means, of course—which is to 
say, we know what it does not mean. ‘Non-utility’ means ‘not 
shoddy’. So ‘utility’ means shoddy, and joins the legion of 
words we have debased into meaninglessness. There is nothing 
wrong with ‘serviceable’, which ‘utility’ would once have 
meant. To advertise a thing as ‘non-utility’ should therefore 
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mean ‘not serviceable’, but we all know it is intended to mean 
the reverse. In fact it means what we shall probably soon be 
hearing—‘near-luxury. . . .’ 


On these and kindred matters, as one who deals in words, 
I was considering as I stood in the queue. I must have sighed 
or smiled or done something of similar sinister effect, for the 
woman in front of me turned and said, ‘Yes, we’re fools. We 
shouldn’t be doing it. We’re fools to do it. But we do do it.’ 
I looked at the speaker who had thus expounded a philosophy 
which could so easily have become a rival to existentialism 
had she been French and the right editor been on hand. She 
was an East Ender, with slight gypsy streak. ‘Yes, ducks, 
I don’t live round ’ere. Not on your life. But I works ’ere and 
I ’as to pick up my food where I can get it. And there’s no 
need for it, that’s what I say.’ What there was no need for 
was the queuing; the staff inside, having unloaded their 
delivery, were restoring themselves with a cup of tea while we 
waited. ‘They’re like the publicans—made so much money 
it hurts them. They’ve done without staffs during the war 
because we were willing to ’elp, and now they’re not going to 
bother no more. It’s our fault. We’ve no spirit.’ 

I suggested it was hard after five and a bit years of war to 
have as much spirit as we used to have. Another woman said, 
‘It'll be different when our men come back.’ ‘No, it won’t,’ 
said my original Chorus, ‘my men ’ave come back, at least my 
sons ave. Me yusband went in the last war. ’E ’ad spirit. But 
my sons haven't.’ 

I drew an emotional picture of life in Burma, to be told the 
sons ’adn’t been in Burma, which I enjoyed. I then suggested 
it wasn’t exactly in-spiriting to have one’s youth taken away 
from one, that we didn’t know how hard it was for those who’d 
been boys before to come back and readjust now as men. 
‘Garn, you talk like a Member of Parliament. P’raps you are 
one. It ain’t a question of this or that. It’s a question of spirit. 
We haven’t got it any more. We get more money, Gor bless 
you, but it don’t go as far—why, what’s the use of 15. gd. an 
hour to me now? That’s what they’re asking for them radishes. 
Not that I like ’em, can’t abide the things, nor they me, but 
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they were tuppence. Tuppence meant something once. Why, in 
my day—’ 

And then the queue moved on. In my turn I was allowed three 
leeks, but told blandly that there wasn’t any of the rhubarb 
which was visible in crates in the back of the shop. ‘No 
rhubarb,’ they said. And ‘No spirit’, I said, as I left. ‘We 
oughtn’t to do it,’ she had said. ‘We’re fools to. We could put 
a stop to it, but none of us has any spirit now.’ 

I looked at the street, shortly to be decorated for a Victory 
Day with no spirit in it. I thought that if we had spirit, we 
wouldn’t seek to celebrate by hanging tawdry flags over dirty 
facades, but would remove the placards and posters which 
seek to remind us of the unreliability of our inner organs. 
I looked at all the excrescences which litter our streets—lamp- 
posts, traffic signs, bus stops and for the millionth time, 
I thought how old-fashioned we are in our living. Lucinferin 
and lucinferase could light us, as deep-sea fishes are lit, with- 
out generating wasteful heat; telepathy, carried a stage further 
than telephoning, could make needless this constant desire to 
be carried physically from one place to another—a desire that 
has reached such proportions that people in a hurry sit 
patiently in blocks, immobilized in those cars that were meant 
to convey them rapidly from one place they did not want to 
be in to another they had no real reason, save material, to 
reach. Nor do they use that time, waiting for the lights to 
change, to reflect that having painfully evolved from the snail 
that has its house on its back, they now are unwilling to 
move without a similar contraption, though made of metal, 
rubber, and leather propelled by combustion of an oil soon to 
be outdated. 

I meandered further into the mirror of my mind. I wondered 
which of the nations now insisting on, first the freedom, and 
next their own domination, of the oil-producing countries have 
permitted their nationals to know the true facts about oil. . . 
and then, finding myself apparently for life in a traffic block, 
I looked at my watch, and thought how many of us go round 
with a device for telling a purely arbitrarily decided upon 
‘time’ which stops us from finishing one thing so that we can 
arrive, only a little late, for another it is really too late to begin. 
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Slaves, I said, all wearing the badge—the wrist-watch; and 
words from Saroyan’s Time of Your Life came into my head, 
anent of our being so busy doing, we have no time to be. Then, 
because to say things like that is really too easy, I took out for 
the hundredth time the book I have carried round with me 
since its publication—Dylan Thomas’s Deaths and Entrances. 
Once more, I was in a real world—a world of thought, 
perception, and those two things that go together, happiness 
and courage. A world, further, of development and spiritual 
daring and honesty. Many of the poems we have been privi- 
leged to print in Life and Letters, but my familiarity with those 
only throws into contrast the ones new to me. I find it hard to 
speak controlledly of this book, for apart from its scope and 
beauty, I am swayed by the simple fact that it was able to 
be written—for here is undauntable spirit, Such as my East 
Ender had missed. Here is the faith of man, written by some- 
one who has made himself a man as a poet. Since the voice 
of the soul is the final voice we must all listen to, here is a voice 
speaking that language. Calm, with an earned confidence, yet 
never over-loud, it rises above the gremlinizings of Mr. 
Gromyko and the evil necessities of Nuremburg. Mr. Thomas’s 
poetry is to the mind what the present peerless halcyon 
weather is to the skin—an incentive to life. I hope he knows all 
readers of this review are in his permanent debt. 


INDIA-RETURNED 


FRANCIS WATSON 


Fo AN INSTANT the coin that the barman gave me just 
now in change seemed outlandish—as, literally, it was. 
When I looked at it I grasped the fact that it was a penny, the 
first I have seen for nearly seven years, I suppose. Pennies, 
policemen and cows, one used to say, would all seem enor- 
mous when one got back. .. but it was often if one got back. 
And still it was a shock. The hard, heavy piece of metal in my 
hand, a little warm, a little moist from the bar. The date 1914 
and the head so precisely sliced from nape to thorax. It was too 
much that the loud-speaker in the ship’s bar happened to pick 
up at that moment, the gangplank-navelstring as yet un- 
severed, a recording of Land of Hope and Glory. Much too much. 
That atrocious film that I went to see in Delhi a fortnight ago 
drew me solely by its title, The White Cliffs of Dover. But the 
ultimate clichés seem inescapable and it will all have to happen. 
M. wrote a poem at parting. “The ship is in the room’ was the 
line that jerked me. And before the ship is off the quay the 
amputation is in an extraordinary sense already performed. 
The claustrophobia of a continent is exchanged for an 
utterly different captivity of nine thousand tons displace- 
ment. 

The claustrophobia was broken many times in sleep during 
the past years, and once waking when I flew to Africa and 
back. The first olive-groves of Damascus after the brown and 
wrinkled monotony of Delhi-Karachi-Baghdad and the desert 
route (the same leathery endlessness that stretched again 
southward from Cairo almost into Uganda). The wind from 
Europe at last upon the Levantine coast. The very ordinary 
but powerfully nostalgic little bar-dancing at Haifa. Thus I 
understood the curious collapse of certain European friends in 
India: fatal declensions, unexplained domestic catastrophes, 
stupid mistakes with children, dreary recourse to the courts. 
Not precisely because they didn’t go to Europe every two 
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years, but very much because they couldn’t: and perhaps not 
ever. That imaginary: return ticket is a part of everyone’s 
mental baggage. It was not without a pang, I remembered, 
that I had dispensed with it myself. 

When I came to India in 1938 it was on a refugee-ship. 
nearly all the other passengers in the Tourist Class were Euro- 
pean Jews, making for the only place in the world which, 
apparently, they could enter—Shanghai. That was in 1938, 
the year which Henry Adams picked, in the last words of his 
Education, for the posthumous return of himself and his two 
closest friends. ‘Perhaps some day—say 1938, the year of their 
centenary—they might be allowed to return together for a 
holiday, to see the mistakes of their own lives made clear in the 
light of the mistakes of their successors; and perhaps then, for 
the first time since man began his education among the 
carnivores, they would find a world that sensitive and timid 
natures could regard without a shudder.’ 

Now, in 1945, plunging and pitching through the black 
swell of the Indian Ocean against the south-west monsoon, it 
is on a refugee-ship that I return. Women and children, infants 
and invalids, retired administrators, disabled mercantiles, re- 
patriated wives and worn-out missionaries make up the bulk 
of the one-class passenger-list. European refugees from Asia, 
distributed among the various compassionate categories that 
are the subject of such bitter contention in clubs and corre- 
spondence-columns—the lucky names in the draw for the 
race to Quit India. Travelling on duty and for a temporary 
purpose I come in Category I and can allow myself a certain 
detachment. I am merely ‘proceeding to the U.K. on deputa- 
tion’. My fellow-passengers are ‘going home’. I don’t know yet 
whether I envy them, but those I have spoken to have had no 
doubts about their feelings. Not one is sorry to be leaving 
India. Very few can offer a satisfactory reason for having come 
to India in the first place. 

But the first passenger I spoke to was an Indian, one of two 
or three who are seldom visible except for meals. Afterwards I 
wondered why I had so definitely addressed myself to him. 
And I remembered an occasion during my first year of 
wandering about India, when I unexpectedly found several of 
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my fellow-countrymen at a reception to an Indian Minister. 
It was not only that at that time I was wearing Indian dress. 
That would perhaps justify their shying violently from me, 
but not my own reaction from them. After months of almost 
entire separation from my own colour I did not, at that 
moment, feel any impulse to return to them or even to greet 
them. I was just as certain that I would bore them, or perhaps 
shock them, as that they would first shock and then bore me. 
I was either de-racinated to an alarming degree, or else the 
divisions of race are less fundamentally important than India 
persuades one to think. Perhaps after all it is class, not race, 
that sunders: and the Europeans in India have tended to refer 
to race in differentiating class. A de-classed intellectual, in the 
somewhat contemptuous Marxian dogma, can consequently 
get along. 

Two other memories of a rather similar significance come 
to me now. On my first visit to Madras, before the war, I was 
anxious to inspect the church in Fort St. George, usually 
called the oldest British building east of Suez. But after be- 
coming habituated to English as spoken, and often beautifully 
spoken, by educated South Indians, I could at first make 
absolutely nothing of the cockney conversation of the British 
orderly who conducted me round the Fort. It was not until I 
got the phrase ‘blew ’is bleedin’ ’ead ’orf’ that I realized that 
he was describing, not the points of interest of the church 
itself, but the self-slaughter of a sentry who on the previous 
day had discharged his rifle into his mouth. The orderly went 
on, as far as I understood him, to recommend a visit to the 
cathedral. But the question whether he meant R.C. or 
Protestant, which any Madrassi could have answered in- 
stantly, produced bleak bewilderment. ‘Ornery cathedral—you 
know.’ I was a foreigner in the historic British enclave of Fort 
St. George as I was a foreigner later in New Delhi when war 
had caught me up out of a pilgrim-crowd at a southern temple 
and blown me to the Imperial Capital. The language and 
customs of New Delhi could only be learned by trial and error, 
and one of the earliest errors was to announce one evening, as 
I was leaving G.H.Q.. for my lodging, that I was going home. 
The colonel, who was also reaching for his hat, turned for a 
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moment. ‘Lucky to find a boat!’ he muttered. It is not only 
Muslims in India who look westward to pray. 

Indeed the orientation, or occidentation, of the Englishman 
is stronger than prayer. I fancy nobody ever asked a Moghul 
how long he had been ‘out’. In the Bombay Yacht Club it is 
liable to be the first question—and, if the answer be unsatis- 
factory, the last. 

I have been ‘out’ for a matter of seven years. Right out for 
the first year, a bobbing cork on the official sea for the re- 
mainder. And it was an acquired but already ingrained habit 
that made me single out an Indian for the first casual exchanges 
on the boat. The races bore each other, wrote Nehru as a final 
explanation of an obstinate barrier. Yet in India it is fair to say 
that the occasions of irremediable tedium that I recall have 
mostly been in European company. Perhaps it is that the 
Englishman in India expects and almost desires to be bored by 
a new acquaintance, whereas the Indian seems always to be 
hoping that a conversation may lead to something, to a new 
contact, to an opportunity to love or to hate, to the improve- 
ment of his prospects or his English, or merely to the satisfaction 
of an abundant curiosity. I had a considerable correspondence, 
only recently destroyed to ease movement, with Indians of 
widely different types and communities, many of whom I had 
met for only a few hours or even less, at a railway station or a 
village fair or some small hotel. It was in every case the Indian 
who begged ‘write to me!’ and whose own persistence kept the 
exchange in being. 

But this time, in a shipload of returning Europeans, it was 
I who looked for the Indian contact. ‘Have you heard any 
news?’ was the easiest opening, especially since we seem likely 
to be ill-supplied with news for the next three weeks or more. 
And for once in my life I really do want to know the latest from 
Simla. ‘It’s breaking down,’ he said, and from his next two 
sentences I placed him as a Radical Democrat and deduced 
that he would shed no tears over failure at Simla. British 
efforts to extricate themselves from an increasingly untenable 
position in India enlist no sympathy from this former prisoner 
of the British Raj. No member of the Cavalry Club ever put 
forward more vehemently the thesis that Britain’s historical 
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destiny gives her perpetual responsibilities than the Indian 
editorials of the Vanguard and the pamphlets of M. N. Roy 
and the Radical Democratic Party. In their fulminations 
against Pétainism and the sell-out to Congress capitalism they 
at any rate show an unflagging consistency. I got it again from 
my new acquaintance, forcefully argued and put without 
thought of compromise. He was polite, but no more, when I 
produced my equally well-worn rejoinder that until India can 
free herself psychologically of the political preoccupation with 
Britain there can be no prospect of directing her energies into 
a social revolution. So there the matter rests, and there'll 
be no moaning at the bar if the rather unreliable radio succeeds 
in telling us that Wavell has failed. For my part, I think I’m 
going to be sick anyway. 

Among the multifarious expressions of qualification for 
employment or for matrimony in India one still comes across 
the epithet ‘Europe-returned’. Avoiding any reference to the 
motive that took the eligible advertiser so far from his native 
land, skirting the question of foreign degrees aimed at or 
achieved, it briefly states the enterprise concluded. It might 
mean much or little. It always means something. 

What more can I say, when I plunge back into the business 
of being a European, than ‘India-returned’? I was warned 
about this a dozen years ago, when I first thought of going to 
India. ‘You'll have a good time,’ Glorney Bolton told me, 
‘and when you come back you'll have to start all over again. 
The years will have to be paid for.’ I didn’t go that time. When 
I did go, I hardly expected to stay very long on forty pounds 
and one suit-case, but I had equally little idea as to how I 
should get back if I wanted to. Even the forty pounds, with 
third-class travel and much humble hospitality, took me 
farther than I had any right to hope for, and I still have the 
suit-case. The rest, seven years of it or more, will have to be 
comprehended in that mark of distinction ‘India-returned’. 
Comprehended first by myself, that I may know who I am 
beyond the ‘British subject by birth’ that will let me past the 
frontier-guards of Europe. I must find a sheltered corner of 
the deck and think it out. 

To have travelled is no longer anything. When, after years 
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of anticipation and a final night’s journey by bullock-cart, I 
reached the temple at Kanarak in Orissa, I found a couple of 
American army fliers who had flipped over for a picnic from 
one of the new bases. The journey to China, which had in it 
the magic of Mandeville and Coleridge, Marco Polo and the 
Jesuit Relations, is now for all its discomfort a sort of com- 
muter’s run. Teheran and Reykjavik, Antananarivo and the 
Trobriands, the Congo and the Caspian, were mirages that 
have melted before the logistics of corrugated iron and tarmac 
runways and truckloads of dehydrated foods. Thus sang they 
in the English boat. But it is only the censor officers’ typewriters 
that echo beyond the Mexique Bay as the demobilized citizen 
ponders under the wet slates of England on the fantasm that 
was world-war. “The poet’s material,’ so hotly argued in the 
frightened thirties as between the pylon and the rucksack, 
stands now rooted to dispersal point, fearful of being written- 
off as u.s. To have travelled, except for the late Mr. Wilkie, is 
nothing. The only interesting accomplishment now is to have 
remained in the same place all one’s life. 

I come from a hemisphere of war. Surely that could mean 
something? This journey should be a step in time as much as 
in space. It is a plunge into the fabulous future, a change of 
period as emphatic as on that September day in 1939 when, 
travelling over the Bhor Ghat in the loveliest of seasons I 
realized at the same moment two things: first, that my feeling 
for the hills of Maharashtra was becoming as intimate as my 
memory of the Odenwald and as steady as my love for my 
native fells of West Yorkshire; secondly, that twenty years of 
‘post-war’ experience had in an instant been re-labelled ‘pre- 
war’, actuality passing thus into the quite different condition 
of history. Henry Adams, searching in chaos for some level on 
which a comprehensible sequence could be descried, knew 
moments of shock such as this, and started each time afresh to 
triangulate his survey of human experience and the historical 
field of force. 

It is requested on the ship’s notice-board that ‘those pas- 
sengers who have had war-experience’ shall in the event of 
emergency assist and advise the others. To make it clearer, 
war-experience is explained as that of having been torpedoed. 
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That lets me out. From the day in November, 1939, when my 
war-service started, to this morning when I jumped like a 
rabbit at the sound of the ship’s armament in a practice test, 
I have not heard, as far as I can remember, a shot fired in 
anger. To have nearly lost my life from other causes, whatever 
personal mark the experience may have left upon me, does not 
make me a veteran if we meet a fugitive mine or‘an improbably 
long-range Japanese submarine on this journey to the post-war 
world. 

To tire oneself ill was never enough. The sudden need to be 
English that presented itself in 1940, and the hopelessness of 
the attempt in a community of exiles representing nothing 
that could penetrate to the springs of feeling: others than I must 
have been aware of it, but has anyone tried to express that 
shrinking lust to suffer, that guilt at not suffering enough, and 
that final helpless resolution to do nothing about it but think, 
think, think it all to a numb conclusion through the horrible 
hot bombless nights? Cutting out your second whisky after 
work—while you could still get it—wasn’t even an approach 
to an answer. Working harder at length found the physical 
limits of efficiency. Earmarking a monthly tithe for the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund could never put you in touch, 
and that was all you wanted. And little by little you under- 
stood the frustration even of the Indians among whom you 
lived and worked. The effort to feel a way towards a cause 
that, failing, made unheroic rebels. 

For all of us there was 1942. I think of that when, as has 
happened not seldom, I catch some scraps of conversation 
between, perhaps, two Englishwomen whom ordinarily I 
would have loftily dismissed as capable of nothing but mah- 
jongg and slander. 

—Oh, the Taungup Pass. My husband was in one of those 
parties. He built the first fifty miles of the track beyond the 
river... No, didn’t get through in the end. Cholera. But I’m 
always glad he never knew about Pam. She was drowned in 
the Chindwin. Strong swimmer, too. Went back to help our 
servants, and something happened. We never quite knew 
what. I came on alone. By that time I had no shoes. 

—Funny about that Burma business, how everyone seems 
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to have one special thing to remember, if you know what I 
mean. Mine is a corpse standing upright in the jungle and 
covered, my dear absolutely covered, with the most magnifi- 
cent tropical butterflies. 

—I think my memory is mostly thirst. We had to throw 
away our water, and dacoits got across most of the village 
supplies. And dirt. I’ve never in all my life been so filthy for 
so long. 

From that point the conversation may drift to the never- 
failing topic of the division of responsibility for disaster between 
the civil and the military authorities. Or our coolies were 
splendid. Or courts martial, stab in the back, stand them 
against a wall, Singapore prisoners, Japanese raping records. 
But a window has been opened, one of many. Some of us got 
what others of us were asking for—violent explosions, terror, 
loss and ruin, here and there comradeship in catastrophe. 
We had our 1942, something to write ‘home’ about at last. 
Stalingrad, Casablanca, even the popular Auchinleck at 
Alamein, were not the whole story. At last there were slit 
trenches and black-out, fragmentation-bombs for some, a 
Colombo posting for others; the August Resolution and 
armoured cars and arson, and then a starving mother huddled 
over her dead child at the doors of the Bengal Club. We could 
try to think of it as war. It is war, they told me on both sides 
when 1942 drove me headlong into politics: stand away from 
between us before you get hurt. 

I am standing away from between you now, looking both 
ways, trying to compose myself, before the morse signal winks 
from Port Suez to send us slowly into the Canal, warily 
skirting the forlorn funnel of a war-wreck. There is a little 
crowd round the ship’s notice-board, where the General 
Election results have just been posted up. The ladies who lived 
to recount such shocking hazards in Burma are clicking per- 
turbed tongues. 

—They won’t touch our pensions, will they? 

—Oh they daren’t, but what about coal royalties? 

—My husband says they’ll close the public schools. 

—Well, I can’t help thinking it’s a great pity. 

Amery is out, but who is in? This is a favourite point of 
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speculation. The Colonel—I think he’s a boxwallah but that’s 
what, everyone calls him—has got hold of a rumour that it’s 
this Palme Dutt feller. 

—Good God, they might at least choose Britishers to run 
the blasted country, not niggers! 

It sounds like caricature, and I must place on record quickly 
that it is not. I heard it. And a rocket goes up at his words and 
a white light dawns on the whole confusing business. Mutatis 
mutandis, what more could Jawaharlal Nehru say? It is simply 
and eternally that, and argument dissolves before it. 

But the company is divided, it seems, on this Election issue, 
and another voice breaks in, addressing itself directly to me. 

—Come on up and celebrate the People’s Victory! 

—Isn’t a properly conducted election always a people’s 
victory, whichever way it goes? But I’ll certainly have a drink. 

The drink, I suppose, will mean carrying the point further, 
and I shall end by quoting Whitman’s ‘never-ending audacity 
of elected persons’, and I shall be called a cynic, when all it 
means is that I want to know much more than I do. When is 
a wage not a wage? When it’s a salary. But for so many years 
I had neither. Who are the people, and what is the residue, 
and where am I? 

England must tell me. It is morning again, and the line of 
ships pulls in to the side of the Canal to give passage to a war- 
ship, grey and lovely in the hard light, going east to the war 
we have left. A dog barks from the deck as the guns slide under 
our rails. The crew is lined up, waving and whistling. “You’re 
going the wrong way!’ they shout at us. I still don’t know. 
But beyond Port Said there’ll be a difference. Something in 
the air, they say. It has always been so. 

But at Port Said, at all events, I can buy a French paper, 
with its faits divers and mondalités, concours and petites annonces, 
Ce qui se passe a Potsdam and Un Auto écrase une Femme et se metie 
en Fuit. I remember for some reason at this moment L’Eclaireur 
de Nice (et du Sud-Ouest), and the pleasant headline of a ‘round 
the courts’ feature that has stuck at the back of my mind for I 
don’t know how many years. Une Imprudente Jeune Fille est 
Victime des Odieux Individus. How do they do it, so that even a 
newsreel becomes superbly Actualités Sonores? 
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Now it has started. It cannot be held back. Constricted 
between Asia and Africa, it must break out now in full flood 
as we plough the Middle Sea. It was as much of an accident 
as Freud will allow that I picked for this journey The Education 
of Henry Adams and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. All 
through the voyage they have persuaded me, a voice on this 
side and a voice on that. A hopeless argument, a proud and 
anguished flash of poetry. In silence, exile, and cunning ... Musing 
with Gibbon on the steps of Ara Coeli. . . . Europe of strange tongues, 
valleyed and woodbegirt and citadelled, and of entrenched and mar- 
shalled races. 

At Port Said the three Hindus who went on shore like the 
rest of us were pestered by Arab pedlars and guides until 
they had the ingenious notion of buying and wearing each a 
Mahomedan tarboosh or fez cap, whereafter they were no 
more troubled. Let this be my last impression of the com- 
munal tangle in India before I have to return to it. For, giving 
a berth to more ship’s corpses, we are now: concentrated 
without dissent upon Johnson’s dictum that the grand purpose 
of travel is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. I can never 
remember where he said this, but have always hoped that it 
was bellowed at Boswell through the mist in the Sound of 
Mull. 

The coast of Cyrenaica is blurred on the horizon. Here and 
here did England help me, but the implications are still too 
complicated to face. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, selected 
without fail for last Sunday’s lesson by the chaplain who 
complained warmly to me the other day of Indians leaving 
cinema-houses while God Save the King was being played, are 
easier to consider. 

Crete draws the night across her wicked floors 

And Sicily now shuts her little doors 
Frederic Prokosh’s romantic view of Europe, the rucksack 
rather than the pylon, is probably still mine, whatever I may 
try to do about it. At all events it stimulated and sustained 
from time to time the illusions of exile and the imprisoned 
imagination. Better to write down my faits divers, my mondalités, 
before the newsreels claim me, the sonorous actualities of 
Europe 1945. 
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Europe was not the cafés of the Left Bank, though they have 
their importance. It was, among other things, a network of 
railway-lines patterned by the words exchanged between 
fellow-travellers. Crammed with a party of Yugoslav students 
in the corridor of the train to Milan, trying dog-Latin on a 
Polish priest between Prague and Dresden, settling a dispute 
between two American women and a Nazi official on a Sun- 
day Bummelzug; I seldom seriously wondered where we were 
all going. Whoever exploits a Europe-on-the-eve prescience 
now, it will not be I. I even attended one of Ribbentrop’s 
soirées in Carlton House Terrace with more curiosity as to 
what he was doing with the interior decoration than what he 
intended to do with the private destinies of millions of Euro- 
peans. It was not that I was unconcerned. A brief sojourn in 
a Spanish prison gave occasion for pertinent reflection. It was 
simply that I was baffled: the perfect specimen, stuffed and 
mounted, of the common escapist: copying documents in the 
Haus Hofund Staatsarchiv in Vienna, mapping a three-hundred- 
year-old German battlefield, photographing brick-gothic 
churches in the Hanse cities, working and drinking with the 
vintagers in the Champagne triangle, driving in an old 
barouche on a winter’s night to many-towered San Gimignano 
to buy a picture from Manetti, helping Georges Hackenschmidt 
to express a wrestler’s theories of memory and forgetfulness in 
his cottage at Aspremont—the longer I allow myself the luxury 
of recollection the more complete becomes the now traditional 
and contemptible portrait of the literary gent in the nineteen- 
thirties. When I did write an article on ‘Poets and Politics’ 
it was for no more apocalyptic a journal than the Nineteenth 
Century. My interest in certain Surrealist painters and writers 
was not disturbed by the dark charge that they were Trotsky- 
ists. And all this, together with the first Henry Moore carving 
to be seen in India and a British Museum cast of the Strangford 
Apollo, I carried to Bombay not long after Minich. 

I gather that the controversy over the writers in exile has 
been more or less fought to a finish. The threads are not quite 
snapped, even in wartime, and I am learning to abandon the 
desperate anxiety lest so profound a schism of experience 
should sunder communication. I know at least that the 
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English Lyricism of the genius loct brand which was somewhat 
obscured in 1938 by the vehemence of political dogma in 
Bloomsbury, is now being recognized as something new and 
blitz-born; that Graham Sutherland and John Piper have 
made the grade; that twenty million books were destroyed 
by enemy action; that there is bound before long to be a new 
one on Samuel Palmer; and that post-Auden poems still tend 
to begin with present participles. Perhaps that, plus the 
necessary second-hand R.A.F. slang, will make up for the lack 
of a bomb-story. 

Waking this morning from an Odyssean dream in full techni- 
colour, one of the most vivid that I can ever recall, I learned 
that we were putting in at Malta for boiler-repairs. This was 
welcome and completely unexpected. Information had been 
all to the contrary, and even rumour had not suggested it. So 
the perfect islands of my dream, the Mediterranean Xanadu, 
the rocks and caves and sounding grottoes, the towers and 
cupolas, the broad flights of steps, the galleries opening upon 
vistas of delight and the doors opening upon the treasures of 
my favourite periods of antiquity—all that was compounded 
in the possessing vision made me approach Malta with J. W. 
Dunne in mind. I remembered the particular poignance of a 
piece of tapestry at the beauty of which, in my dream, I had... 
dissolved in orgiastic tears. I fancied it was a pattern of uni- 
corns. But the undamaged Gobelins in the Palace of the 
Knights, where patriots last week broke each other’s heads 
with their chairs, displayed everything but what I sought to 
break the dream. An elephant, an ostrich, a rhinoceros, 
flamingoes, even a tapir and an armadillo, but no unicorn. 
My companion from the ship, whom at this moment I perhaps 
unjustly identified with the Person from Porlock, thought the 
tapestries were paintings, and very pretty at that. 

This is the George Cross Island and the Person from Porlock 
wanted to see the George Cross. It was run to earth at length, 
with surprising difficulty, in what remains of the Museum. 
Those whom we had approached for directions gave us vague 
and varied answers. They could tell us where to find the relics 
of Saints Publius and Faustina and the breastplate of Grand 
Master Jean de la Valette. A thorn from Christ’s crown, some 
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bones of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and the keys of Lepanto 
were to be looked for in St. John’s Co-Cathedral. The ecclesi- 
astical insignia which would be carried in St. Dominic’s 
procession on the following day were enumerated to us in 
detail. It is possible that we could even have been directed to 
Malta’s neolithic sites. “The Maltese’, our guide-book tells 
us, ‘are invariably courteous to the foreigner and are always 
ready to help those who are in trouble’. But Malta has had too 
much history. Thrown on the glittering pile the George Cross 
is quickly lost to view. 

But they have already inscribed in stone Roosevelt’s tribute 
to Malta, ‘tiny spark in the darkness’, and leading articles in 
the local papers politely deprecate the announced intention of 
the Labour Government in London to give ‘priority’ to the 
consideration of India’s political future. Malta has her own 
constitutional grievance and is conscious that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. Meanwhile, in a landscape of prodigious 
ruin fit for Piranesi, they rebuild their shattered churches while 
the wrecked ships lie rusting in the harbour as a memorial 
more visible than the elusive George Cross. 

We are berthed—the first passenger-ship to call at Valetta 
since 1939—between a handsome Italian cruiser flying her own 
flag and a French ship disgorging German war-prisoners under 
British escort. And we are cast instantly into post-war politics. 
The liveliest altercations are dividing the passengers into two 
opposed camps. To make loud and vulgar noises at the German 
prisoners appeared to one group of both sexes to meet the 
situation. But ‘it isn’t British and it isn’t Christian’ objects the 
chaplain, in whose mouth the phrase is, I am inclined to 
think, the purest tautology. I can only feel that it isn’t adult, 
but I expect that hardly matters. Europe of entrenched and 
marshalled races. 

Gibraltar lets us pass in darkness, but there are the cliffs of 
Portugal to stare at from a once more heaving deck, the old 
wall of Europe beyond which Henry the Navigator gazed and 
bade others wander, while the cartographers and compass- 
makers of land-locked Central Germany laboured and studied 
under their high-pitched gables to turn the course of history 
against their explosive race. But the passengers, of whom a 
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fanatical sect still holds the porpoise to be a mammal, have 
other things to think about. We feel that we are now within 
measurable distance of England, and it can be gathered in 
conversation that the voyage begins to pall. Yet the breezy 
impatience to be home which floats across the promenade 
deck on half-heard sentences conceals, it can be gathered, 
many private anxieties. There is an under-current of petulant 
inquiry about customs and import regulations, ration-cards 
and the state of things in the baggage-room. Some of us are 
already worried about tips, and the only radio-news that 
secures prolonged comment concerns railway and dock strikes 
in Britain. A widowed lady to whom I have spoken has just 
about enough money to get off the ship and no more. She is 
sure that somebody will want a cook-housekeeper, and I am 
more than sure that she is right. But who and where will it be? 
Suddenly, in the Atlantic, the prospect has become appalling. 

A voyage has always something of purgatory and something 
of convalescence. Soon we shall have to get up and hobble 
round, feeling our strength, and the judgment will be upon us. 


Over the ocean’s rim 
Looms the inevitable threat of land. 


Our needs, our fears, even our desires, have been dormant or 
appeased for a whole month, our day timed by the gong for 
meals. Gossip has sustained some, and in others the long habit 
of domination has been satisfied by the organization of deck- 
sports and the chairmanship of concert-committees. Even the 
thoughtful have become lazy, but each of us now has his 
peculiar problem. How to speak to porters, if there are porters. 
How to avoid looking silly over rationing. How to make the 
best of one’s war-record. How to be at ease in a club where one 
is forgotten. The cheer that goes up as we sight the beam from 
Bishop Rock is a ragged affair. I for one want only to watch it 
in silence, and alone. 

But in the Irish Sea, in fog, comes another and for some an 
absorbing question. They are gathered round the radio again. 
Shall we be in time for VJ-Day? It is no longer a journey 
between war and post-war. Adjusting your watch to Standard 
Time, you can almost hear the turning of a page. A gull is 
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perched nonchalantly upon a drifting mine that was close to 
our path, so near that it can be plainly discerned through the 
must. Silently we slide past it into the Atomic Age. 

And into Liverpool. Already some have been ashore. The 
natives are reported to be friendly. 


THE TWIG 


by Henry TREECE 


This twig, thrusting its way through the soil, 
Puppet of wind and frost, indomitable 
Traveller through rock as hard as iron, stands 
In some green valley of my questing mind 

As symbol of fate’s failure to allay 

The lust of motion that drives creatures mad, 
Sets men to building bridges out of sand, 
Throttling great rivers with a giant’s hand 

So that sweet light shall shine his way to love, 
Outleaping time across the sky’s vast bowl, 
Kidnapping songs in days of summer joy 

To let them free when winter seals the tongue. 
In this bare twig, whose green mind drives it on, 
I see man stab love to the very heart 

Or recreate a heaven from two crossed sticks. 
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DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 
(By kind permission of Messrs. F. M. Dent) 


CHAPTER ONE 


€ MoM: dear, dear Dick, 

‘Behold me in a chaise-longue in the shadiest part of the Lauriers 
garden. Not at all a good position for writing, but excellent for enjoy- 
ment. There you may picture me now, every morning. I write until 
Miss Hancock comes in at eleven and reads to me while I needlework.’ 

To whom, so much letter-writing? 

‘At present the book is Helbeck of Bannisdale. I know you have many 
objections to Mrs. Ward, but this particular book is very interesting 
to me personally, because Alan Helbeck is so very like B.V. But now 
and again it awakens the strain and the sadness I felt during those last 
days just after you left. You misunderstand when you think this sad- 
ness comes from contemplation of his possible death. No, no; it isn’t 
that. Death is all right. Besides his health is enormously improved. 
And it seems so sad that now, when he feels himself capable of enjoying 
life like other men, he can’t allow himself to do so because of his 
religious convictions.’ 

Miriam finds her eyes again upon Sally’s chestnut-tree, 
whose buds had seemed just now so indifferently freed from 
their fancy-dress of April snow to reveal, in this morning’s sun- 
light, their varnished beauty. But they are no longer the buds 
Sally had looked out upon when she came upstairs holding the 
little pile of letters and slapped them down, with a gesture of 
mingled congratulation and protest, upon the bedside table; 
swiftly withdrawing her hand as though it had been at once 
charmed and chilled by contact with the evidence of so many 
unknown ties; putting so much of herself into the small 
manceuvre that nothing was left for speech; and then at once 
aware, as I said have you seen the chestnut-buds, of the morn- 
ing quality of this usually shrouded spare-room, now full of 
upper garden-light, less screened by the trees than the light 
entering her kitchen. For a moment she stood responsive, on a 
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level with the budding branches that were invisible from her 
front bedroom, taking in, in the undisturbing company of 
someone of her own blood, their full loveliness. Aren’t they 
lovely? I asked. Lovely, she said in her warmest voice and still 
looked out on them, her features relaxed, ‘letting through a 
radiance. But even while I watched her restored to girlhood, 
protest reached her face and her eyes grew sightless. There 
ought to be two Aprils, she said bitterly. The month is all house- 
cleaning and the hideous noise of lawn-mowers. When it is 
over, another spring has gone. 

But now the chestnut-tree has joined company, being a 
participant of mystery, with those bare larches opposite the 
Lauriers balcony where every afternoon I sat talking with Jean. 

What can Jean mean? 

She recalls the day of the great tea-party. The sight of Miss 
Lonsdale, immediately after breakfast, excitedly inquiring 
through the service-hatch how much extra butter would be 
required. ‘Un demi,’ Berthe had sung carelessly out from some 
remote corner of her kitchen. ‘Combien?’ called Miss Lonsdale, 
inclining her better ear. ‘Trrrois quarrts,’ came the sing-song 
voice quite near, cold and clear and sly, describing the cunning 
eyes gloating in advance over the spare quarter tucked away 
with the other perquisites in the huge covered bucket she 
carried off under our noses. as she made her nightly way out 
through the lounge. The arrival of the dedicated afternoon and 
of the guests; the retired Major, pride and president of the 
local English; Mrs. Harcourt, bringing the German professor, 
rubicond as a farmer, his natural perceptiveness overlaid by a 
training that made him so klassicimustically insist on calling 
the peaks across the way our Greek gods, and yet, with his 
booming voice and solemn round eyes, so good to have in the 
room representing the sound and sight of Germany; the two 
Poncets, eagerly pleased to be there, the daughter, her prim 
liveliness outdoing even her mother’s, giving, with obvious 
delight in an exceptional public, a neat little demonstration of 
the Swiss style of prune-and-prism behaviour, so unsuited to 
her undulating, mountain-bred voice; the handsome stripling 
son of Miss Lonsdale’s landlord, pirouetting elegantly about 
with the cakes, eyebrows perpetually up, above a smile in- 
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tended at once to deride and graciously to approve his occupa- 
tion amongst these valuable, astonishingly ignorant English 
who came out year after year without acquiring more than the 
necessary minimum of simple words, and therefore kept him 
almost silent. Only once did he emit more than the obligatory 
politenesses, suddenly exclaiming, in a clear light tone into the 
midst of the professor’s disquisition on Chopin’s pianoforte 
miracles: ‘C’est tout simplement parcequ’il s’est consacré au piano. Il 
faut se consacrer.’ And when they had all made their farewells 
and pulled on the snow-boots and departed to become 
shadowless black figurines upon the deserted snow, and the 
deep freshness of the cold, advancing into the house like a solid, 
and the ruby patches still staining the topmost peaks across the 
valley, reproached Jean and me for an afternoon spent in a 
room, we closed the door and went back to the little salon, 
feeling that we shocked the robust, pock-marked boards of the 
empty lounge with the frivolous tap-tap of premature evening 
shoes, and were greeted, on entering the room, by the quiet 
here they are of the Bishop, so that to the glow of rejoining 
fellow-survivors of a tempest that had left the house-party 
sitting weary and relieved amidst the wreckage, was added the 
pleasing assurance of being essential parts of the reunion. Just 
at that moment, the exempted Marlboro’ boys, back from their 
ski-ing, plonked, waking its echoes, through the lounge, and 
the Bishop’s meditatively murmured ‘dear me, someone would 
appear to be arriving’, completed their mother’s joy in their 
safety. Always, when I think of her, I shall see her as she looked 
when the sound of their boots was heard, the light on her 
raised face and the way, after the Bishop had spoken, she 
looked down, without shifting her pose, towards her clasped 
hands, to control and hide, from the roomful of people, the 
love and pride the whole cosmos is too small to contain. 
And then it was that Miss Lonsdale, standing tired and dis- 
hevelled in the middle of the room, made her little speech: 
‘Friends. You have all behaved with conspicuous nobility. I 
thank you for the happiest tea-party the Lauriers has ever 
experienced.’ And before anyone could respond, she had 
turned and marched, with her brisk, audience-terminating, 
schoolmarm step, to the nearest window, to stand looking out 
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and murmuring, as if to herself: ‘Oh, I am going to remember 
the winter of ’08—’o9.’ 

And while most of us were uncomfortably waiting for some- 
one else to speak, the Bishop, silent for a moment to give others 
the chance of seizing an opportunity he imagined all to have 
desired, sent his grave deliberate voice, a little raised for Miss 
Lonsdale’s defective hearing, across the room: ‘We must not, 
my dear Miss Lonsdale, allow you to forget your own large 
part; the happiness, to say nothing of the comfort and well- 
being, we owe to your daily presence amongst us. I may, I 
think, speak for our whole party. For myself, I can say without 
hesitation, that the winter ’08—’og will stand in my memory as 
the happiest I have ever spent.’ 

Then what can Jean mean? What veil, if she were here to be 
questioned, would she gently withdraw to reveal, to an eye she 
trusts but sometimes finds blind, the truth she is so swift to 
perceive? 

When the others had departed to their rooms, we ensconced 
ourselves on the little settee, one at each end, compactly filling 
it with our feet up and our persons dove-tailed, at home 
together at the end of the long afternoon and at peace, feeling 
our weariness give way to the living joy that always held us 
the moment we were alone. But this time, facing each other, 
instead of, as usual, side by side. Each, therefore, a witness of 
the other’s joy, so that for a while we could only smile and drop 
our eyes before this mutual recognition, face to face, of our joy 
in each other, and look away into the room as if confiding it to 
some third presence before returning to smile again. And her 
only reference to the party was a demand to know what I had 
been discussing with the professor. And when I told her I had 
said tame nothings just for the sake of hearing German, she 
said: ‘Dick, I have seen you radiant. You don’t know what you 
are like when you are radiant’; as if, for her, this new vision of 
her friend had been the afternoon’s chief gift. That was all. 

Until now, she has never voluntarily mentioned the Bishop. 
When we wept together over the memory of his plaintive 
inquiry, sent down the table from his vice-presidential seat 
with the Marlborough boys to right and left of him, as to whya 
sudden silence should fall upon the table just as the three of 
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them were discussing the awkward topic of washing, it was 
probably I who recalled it. And when I told her he refused to 
agree that Hugh Benson’s Light Invisible was a forecast of his 
going over to Rome, we were certainly considering the wonder- 
ful Benson family. And when she took me on tiptoe into the 
salon, to see the special little feast Miss Lonsdale had prepared 
for the Bishop, obliged that evening to be late, we were 
tempering our real sympathy for the old lady with a little 
wicked amusement. 

What, as seen by Jean, is wrong with his religious beliefs? 

She fully admits his happiness in telling me why, when he 
went down to Montreux, it fled. A vivid picture, in her last 
week’s letter: ‘Unfortunately the dear soul made the mistake of 
being as easy and confiding with them as he was with us; letting 
them darn his poor old socks and generally look after him as we 
did here. But while we surrounded, we also left him free, and 
respected what you call the so beautifully unassumed and 
unassuming dignity of his office. They cultivate him on the 
strength of their officious services.’ 

I see them, those bishop-lionizing women. Yet don’t I come 
near them in being thrilled that second afternoon of my stay 
by a bishop’s invitation to join him in a toboggan ride? 

But in what courteously guarded terms he will have con- 
veyed to Jean the difference between the two pensions, trusting 
her instantly-translated, eager, perceptive consciousness to fill 
out the picture? By letter, these rueful confidences. Then it is 
to him she is so sedulously writing? 

‘If you remember in the book, Alan Helbeck in Lent and 
Easter week, how he felt he must not let his thoughts stray at 
those times, you will understand how it was this last Easter. 
Dickie, he told me—and I know it to be perfectly true—that 
I am much too tolerant and that it lessens my power as also 
does my too great allowance for the independence of others and 
my consequent hesitancy to interfere. The truth is, as he 
knows, too, I think, that I am quite aware of it all, but I don’t 
really want to change. I feel so sure that love is in itself the 
supreme power and will in the end conquer all things.’ 

Jean’s care-free wisdom. And he cannot see that she is right. 
Yet even he can find in her only this one generous fault. 
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*Gissing says: “I used to judge the worth of a person by his 
intellectual power and attainments. Now, I think that one has 
to distinguish between two forms of intelligence, that of the 
brain and that of the heart, and I have come to regard the 
second as by far the most important.” C’est ¢a, n’est-ce pas? His 
sadness, before he left, succeeded in making me sad, too, and 
consequently, we laughed a great deal, hilariously, all day 
long, because we did not wish our sadness to appear. On his last 
day here he said we shall never meet again on this side of the 
grave—but beyond. And then followed a dissertation on his 
ideas of a meeting there. Of its happiness and naturalness. He 
may be right; but I wonder.’ 

Then it was Zean, and not someone remembered from his far- 
off youth, who shone within his mind when he asked me as 
silently we toiled,, trailing our luges, side by side up the long 
tracks, that astonishing question. 

“The loveliness of this scene,’ he began suddenly in his 
elderly and habitually rather devout low tone within which 
there lingered, bestowing a touch of colour and warmth, the 
persuasively protesting cadences of youthful academic con- 
troversy, shattering not only my newly found joy in being again 
amongst the snow-cloaked mountains and the snowfields and 
the million-needled assault of the crystalline air, but also the 
silence that I had imagined filled with the ease of good under- 
standing. A good understanding, resulting from our mutual 
stocktaking during the social gatherings of that first twenty- 
four hours, ending with his final summing-up, that day, when 
at lunch I had caught him taking, while Miss Lonsdale dealt 
with that queer, convulsive young man who was spending his 
last hours under her roof in trying to persuade her to uproot 
herself from a Switzerland faced with ruin if Germany should 
start a war, a snapshot of me, with a flattering lens. I did not 
then know that already Jean had told him I was more or less of 
a Quaker, probably just saying, with the restrained twinkle 
that accompanies her communication of odd facts, she’s a 
Quakeress, and that his mind, as he observed me under cover of 
an assumed air of attention to the impassioned duet, would 
certainly be at work upon this piece of information. 

Still fevered with the sleepless journey, knowing I was once 
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more in Oberland rather than feeling myself there, and still 
taking in only with my mind the quality of the party into which 
I had been gathered overnight when they all came, one by one, 
after tea in the salon, to pay a little vicarage call on me, sitting 
at my side on the low settee that looked out on to a fierce 
Gumfluh made gentle by their kindness, I was probably 
staring, while he imagined me far withdrawn from the un- 
quakerly tumult raging round the equally unquakerly theme, 
blankly into space. And I remember contemplating, from the 
depths of my twenty-four hours’ ensconcement in Alpine 
winter, in its peculiar quality of seeming to be there, freed 
from turmoil and from change, forever, and from my still 
deeper ensconcement in the immortal moment between taking 
stock of one’s surroundings and becoming involved in them, 
the autumn beauty of Dimple Hill; the fiery blaze of its 
northernmost woodlands in afternoon sunlight, their misted 
gleam when a strong south wind drives across them the 
gigantically stalking wraiths of fing rain; the gentle onset there 
of what, incredibly, was this same winter. It’s first dusk, so 
different from the thin twilights of spring and from the ripe 
gloamings that come later and yet, because the memory and 
the promise and the clear vision of these is contained within it, 
so deeply moving; and how for a mile I raced it as it trailed, 
increasing its pace, strengthened by the dense, low-hanging 
grey that since morning had screened the sun’s brief journey, 
upwards towards the house on the hill, to find there the depths 
of this dusk, warm in the firelight of the front room whose 
lamp was still to come; and the December morning singled out 
from the rest by the small warm scent of violets within in the 
early mist and, later that same day, the voice of Richard as he 
said I reckon it would puzzle one of those quaint little con- 
traptions to get me over the snow at a pace like that; and 
presently feeling, although in that moment of new birth, his 
image in my mind seemed little more than a ghost, a fresh 
surge of resentment towards his eternal, self-protecting 
facetiousness, and probably revealing, to the bishop, in my 
expression, a combined wistfulness and vexation not unnatural 
in a Quaker overhearing the conversation of potential warriors; 
and there, full upon me as I shifted my gaze, in search of 
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release from the final object of my contemplations, away from 
the space these had opened before me in the air between myself 
and my opposite neighbour, was the mild, deeply speculative 
eye of this oddly planted ecclesiastic. 

“The loveliness of this scene carries one’s thoughts to the 
world beyond our world. Tell me, do you believe that we shall 
meet there, free from terrestrial barriers, those for whom on 
earth we have felt a deep affection?’ 

Fraudulent I felt. Again, as at Dimple Hill, though the 
blessedly generous and generalized culture of those who here 
were crediting me with the estate of a fully fledged Christian 
did not demand of each individual that he should be his own 
priest and prophet, I felt myself a wolf in sheep’s clothing. But 
also so much taken aback, by the priest’s appeal, to a layman 
and a relative stranger, for reassurance in regard to so bright 
and precious a part of the faith he represented, that in my 
embarrassment I abruptly said oh yes, keeping my eyes upon 
the mountains because the answer he sought seemed there so 
much more fully expressed than in any words I might, upon 
reflection, have brought forth. 

“Thank you. It cannot, I believe it to be otherwise.’ And in 
a moment we were at the top of the track and I was envying 
him, reduced, in the interval, from the height whereon my 
inexperience had placed him to the level of average humanity, 
the gaiters saving him the daily tedious labour of unwinding 
puttees that nevertheless, whether drying unrolled upon the 
radiator, demanding, before they could be assumed, to be re- 
rolled to the compactness of a surgical bandage, or waiting, 
trim dry bundles firmly wound off the day before, side by side 
upon a shelf, supplied a ritual within the moments of whose 
laborious accomplishment was enfolded the day’s deepest con- 
sciousness of a snow-bound world. 

It was Jean. 

Weary, broken by a life methodically devoted to everyone 
but himself and also, on principle, to no earthly creature in 
particular, this prematurely aged mission-priest, unaware of 
what awaited him, had made his way across the world to Jean, 
to a lover by nature rather than through the reasoned accept- 
ance of a creed. Jean. Not Miss Sclater, the college-trained, 
Eucken-reading, Kierkegaard-reading young missionary-in- 
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the-making, like himself on holiday after a breakdown, and yet 
dividing her time between a selfish invalid and the local 
evangelistic enterprises. Better-looking than Jean, an in- 
terested, self-effacing talker and listener, yet no effort of hers 
could have drawn him as Jean had drawn him without an 
effort or a thought. Instantly, he must have recognized her. 
Who would not? And presently found himself in a new life, in 
the midst of revelation, in love, for the first time, with all the 
banked-up force of an almost perfectly disciplined nature. Joy, 
shattering and incredible, and presently torment. Keen enough 
to drive him to open his heart to a stranger. 

And Jean? One day, incredulously aware. Plunged, pre- 
sently, to her own surprise, in emotional response. And when 
the barrier made itself felt and, at last, with the help of his 
characteristically guarded generalizations, clearly perceived, 
unable to grant it the tolerant welcome she so readily extends 
to individual peculiarities. Able only to deplore the belief that 
so inexorably built it up. 

We never directly discussed religion. But when the English 
chaplain, losing his head during his furious denunciation of 
Christian Science, went so far as to boast of his ignorance of 
the writings of the founder, she blushed her shame for him and 
smiled, looking down at her tightly clasped hands, her 
sympathy for my hysterical giggle. (Will she remember, will 
she always remember, how, deserting for a while the English 
church to go the round of the local bethels, we climbed one 
day up the hill to the Réformée, arrived late and innocently 
made our way into the choir?) And though her interest in my 
Sussex experiences led more than once to a discussion of the 
technique of Quakerism, I recall her only as questioning and 
listening; never as giving a verdict. Save perhaps on that one 
occasion, left for ever perfect by the sudden appearance on the 
balcony of my first sample of the local English, unmistakable 
in a shabby, perfect tailor-made, at once eager and composed, 
middle-aged and girlish, waving an ear-trumpet and to 
become, as soon as she had departed, one of two sisters sustain- 
ing compulsory exile, on small means in a small chalet, with 
the help of daily excursions undertaken by each sister in solitude 
with the idea of gathering material for interchange sufficient to 
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last, if economically and exhaustively doled out, until again 
they should separate on their respective rounds. Advancing 
down the balcony, she made straight for a Jean hoisted a little 
in her chaise-longue, surrendered to this intruder as to some- 
one eagerly awaited, perched herself on its base, leaned 
towards her, trumpet to ear, considered for a moment Jean’s 
flushed and eager face and said coquettishly: ‘Say somefing 
sooving.’ And while I fumed and in vain reproached myself 
for fuming, I felt the moment preceding her arrival strike its 
deep root. 

I had been watching Jean, hitherto known only in week-day 
guise, ever so little sabbatically withdrawn in the company of 
her small Oxford Bible and had been speculating, while care- 
fully she turned its delicately crackling leaves, as to the com- 
position of the local Bible-study circle and the nature of its 
appeal to her alert, college-trained mind, and presently had 
become aware of the beneficent restfulness of our common 
silence, and in a moment was desiring interchange on the 
subject of Sunday, on its way of standing outside time, divest- 
ing active, planful, out-turned, time-table people of the 
cutting-edge of their power to disturb, providing a deep retreat 
whence long perspectives, lost during the turmoil of the week, 
again became visible, even amongst Friends, compelled, by 
custom, to be sabbatarians against their principles. And I 
broke the silence to call her attention to the Quaker repudia- 
tion of the idea of singling out, as the Lord’s Day, any one of 
the seven, and went on to confess to a nostalgic longing, when 
isolated on Sunday with people who completely disregard it, 
for the company of even the most lugubrious of Old Testament 
sabbatarians, and saw her glowing face turn my way and felt 
the working of her instinctive knowledge of the superiority, for 
the purpose of encouraging discourse, of a delighted, apprecia- 
tive smile directed across the speaker’s path and keeping 
speaker and listener free and firm in their respective solitudes, 
over an encounter of the eyes and an ardent rejoinder. And 
felt, too, in that same moment, again the strong deep sense of 
Sunday uniting and holding us apart, confirming our growing 
delight in each other by providing, even while we sat side by 
side, a distant focus; and at the same time enchantedly 
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recognized, saw that I was intended to recognize, as she bent 
once more zealously over her Bible, both the suspension of her 
thoughts and the desire for continuance confessed by her smile, 
so nearly approaching a school-girl’s grin as to show her eager 
to recover and to share, from within the shelter of a genuine 
preoccupation, school-girl joy in illicit exchange screened by 
an apparent pious engrossment in an imposed task. 

Inspired by her response, I discovered sturdily flourishing in 
my consciousness and at once confided to the framed landscape 
ahead of me, a preference for living, if ever circumstances 
should compel the choice, with even the most hypocritically 
sanctimonious pietists, flopping to their knees on every possible 
occasion, singing many hymns and having a long grace before 
each meal, rather than with even the most enchanted and 
enchanting humanists. And again she turned my way, and 
unawares I abandoned my role and watched her while 
cautiously, holding back the laughter that had filled her eyes 
with tears, she murmured so would J, and perceived for the first 
time the strength controlling her sweetness, the power that had 
drawn me when as a stranger I had observed her at table and 
wondered why, for all her apparent absorption in making 
inane conversation for her neighbour, this inconspicuous girl 
seemed somehow to enliven the whole decorous group, and felt 
in equal measure, a desire for close acquaintance and a fear lest 
the desire be realized. And now again, in this eternal moment, 
she was a stranger far removed, and I saw her gently making 
her way through life, upheld by this mature strength, uncon- 
sciously inspiring all those she would meet and draw to her 
side, to seek and find their own. And as once more, aware of my 
scrutiny and betraying her awareness by a lingering flicker of 
the school-girl grin, she bent above her crackling leaves, I 
longed, bereft and breathless, for the sound of her voice, 
conning over in my mind its peculiar cadences, neither trained 
and mannered like Amabel’s, nor making, like the deliberating 
voices of the Roscorlas, each word a statement with paren- 
theses, yet conveying, in their gentle, unaggressive movement, 
her whole self, the tolerance and the wealth of her sympathetic 
imagination, so that after she had spoken there lingered within 
the air, rather than the meaning of what she said, its sound; 
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protective. But just as she asked in level, meditative tones, 
What is a humanist?’ Miss Cadogan and her ear-trumpet 
appeared in the doorway. 

We had no premeditated discussions. Apart, we could forget 
each other; but our serenity in absence owed its power to the 
quality of our meetings. 

Separation from Amabel used to bring both regret and 
relief. Relief from the incessant applause-demanding drama, 
regret for failure to emerge unwearied. Meeting her again with 
strength renewed, one would find her already divorced from 
the past she so readily discards, involved in fresh excitements 
that brought the uneasy sense of time rushing ahead and were 
overshadowed, even while she dramatized them, by the 
certainty of their imminent doom. 

To return to Jean is to find oneself at an unchanging centre. | 
Even when, during some of our silences we reached, travelling 
independently, different destinations, and returned then to 
consultations that left for one or other of us a point of view 
forever modified, the ensuing sense of the flowing away of the 
time at our disposal surprised me by its painlessness. Again and 
again, I recalled my helpless woe when Amabel first hinted her 
desire for fresh people, her need to pass on, opening a gulf 
across which I still look back. Still, I can feel the sudden hard 
indifference of the wall behind us as we sat side by side across 
my narrow bed and, still, my own surprise at the swift tears 
flowing, quietly, resignedly, as though for long they had been 
prepared without my knowledge, for this inevitable moment, 
and seeming, so swiftly in that instant of silent realization had 
I moved back into loneliness, the witnessed grief of another. 

And to this day I do not know whether she desired only to 
test her power, or whether her response to my tears, her under- 
taking never to leave me, was native generosity, or just a way 
of comforting a child. 

But the thought of leaving Jean was promise as well as pain, 
carrying me forward across a future that held no assurance of a 
fresh meeting and yet promised reunion. 

The moment we found ourselves together, time stood still. 
Our relief and our unspoken delight expressed themselves in 
smiles, observed rather than exchanged. Every memory of 
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rejoining Jean evokes her flushed face lit by the radiance her 
downcast lids were powerless to veil; her perfect prelude to 
speech. The sound of irrepressible joyous laughter flowed 
through her gravest communications. And our intermittent 
silences, rather than tension-creating searches for fresh material, 
were fragments of a shared eternity whence, upon an identical 
rhythm—since our recovered voices, boxed by the balcony’s 
sloping roof and enclosing balustrade, its fragrant log-stack and 
the evocative piled instruments of sport and yet escaping to 
challenge, with their small individual threads of sound, the 
snow-bound outer stillness, would simultaneously restore these 
beloved forgotten surroundings—we contemplated whatever 
had been summoned to stand before us. 

Bless her for her ardent agreement as to the charm of a 
country winter, apart from the long lingering of autumn- 
coloured leaves and the sight, when they fall, of spring buds, 
much too small to blur the clean beauty of stripped trees, 
apart from January’s April-green mosses and the distant view of 
June’s gold summoned by winter gorse—the way, during the 
dark months, all the doings of the light, half of whose pageant, 
in the height of summer, must daily be missed, fall well within 
the waking hours. 

And for admitting the townsman’s misreading of the con- 
sciousness of the yokel. The inability of the civilized, relatively 
isolated, uneducated and inexperienced town-dweller to 
imagine himself into the situation producing the slow, round- 
about speech and the guarded, in-turned facial expression he 
mistakes for stupidity. She sat holding the scales, a little 
dubious over the implied lack of reverence for civilization. But 
when I asked her, myself considering it for the first time, to 
imagine herself spending her life in a village, amongst people 
all known to her and many of them her relatives; to picture 
the experience accumulated in the consciousness of a village 
child, even before school pumps in its supply of easily for- 
gotten irrelevancies; to compare a town-life’s relatively small 
direct knowledge of the business of birth and death, sudden 
sickness, insanity, the relentless slow progress of every kind of 
incurable disease, of infirmity and senility, with the exhaustive 
knowledge of all these things acquired in a village lifetime; 
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to remember that in ‘a sleepy village where nothing happens’, 
crime and cruelty, kindness and joy and sorrow go their way 
under the highest white light of publicity known to mankind. 
And then to imagine falling into a richly experienced, pre- 
occupied village consciousness whose every day brings a fresh 
event somewhere in the huge family, even the simplest of 
questions, even a demand for the way to the next village, to the 
inquirer only an imaginary destination, the momentary 
halting-place of his will-o’-the-wisp, but for the local man a 
storehouse of memories and the scene of current events 
through whose crowding presences, while with vacuous, expert 
eye he sums the stranger up, he must thrust his way to the 
desired information, she turned and swiftly kissed me. 

I shall never know what she would have said when presently 
our voices sounded together and mine prevailed because I 
desired to hide from her the certainty that had dawned at 
Dimple Hill and increased there. And now, having put into 
words something of what I had felt about the wealth and the 
woefulness of village life, I realized how far beneath her I stood 
in preferring, to its enclosure and its tests and exposures, the 
more distributed life of the townsman, its exemptions and pro- 
tected solitudes, I hurried on, holding forth on the universally 
belauded quality of local work and the tributes paid to village 
kindliness; making her see that native honesty in craftsman- 
ship, and village sympathy, born of witnessing distress at close 
quarters rather than merely hearing about it, are not always a 
sufficient account; making her realize how, in a village, every- 
one carries about with him his own inalienable record, known 
to everyone else, and that a bad piece of work, or a lack of 
active sympathy when need calls, will brand a villager for life. 
And again she glowed toward me, missing, in the interest of 
the subject, my flight from judgment. 

But the best and, for me, the most searching moment of the 
afternoon was the sudden perception of what lies behind the 
‘simple’ person’s inability to summarize, behind the obvious 
deep enjoyment, particularly remarkable in women, of the 
utmost possible elaboration of a narrative, of what is evoked in 
the speaker’s mind, while in torment one waits for the emergent 
data: ‘Well now, let me think. It couldn’t have been a Thurs- 
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day because I’ve been out working every Thursday this month, 
owing to Mrs. Jones being ill, and sorry I am though I don’t 
deny the extra bit came in handy with prices going up like they 
are.’ Hopeful question. ‘Yes, it might have been a Wednesday. 
I’d set my iron to re-heat just as I heard the click of the gate. 
My big iron, it was, to press Joe’s trousers for him to go to the 
sale. What am I telling you?’ Pause, for enjoyable laughter. ‘I 
must be going silly. Oh, deary me. What I mean to say, now I 
come to think of it, it couldn’t have been so late as Wednesday. 
I had a great pile of things on the table here ready to iron. I 
remember that because I thought to myself shall I ever get all 
them things done to-day? Easter coming, ’d done me curtains 
too. Tuesday, then, it. must have been, because I was telling 
Joe this morning every Monday this month has been a good 
drying day, like you often get in March.’ 

But when we agreed, recalling, as I thought, tortures, how 
easily, if one set oneself to realize the deep delight of the dancer 
of the interminable pas seul in honour of the joy of life at first 
hand, and executed, wordlessly, while it lasted, a similar pas 
seul of one’s own, the trial might be supported, and with what 
refreshment one might emerge to greet the finale, I knew, 
watching Jean’s luminous face, that what for me seemed an 
onerous laudable venture, a possibility I might in time learn 
to realize, for her, already, in relation to nearly everyone she 
met, was a commonplace of daily life, a labour to which she 
had given no name. 

And always our contemplations discovered a truth that left 
us united, so much one person that in the talk following the 
arrival of an outsider it seemed, when either spoke, as if it were 
the other, and I would hear, in Jean’s voice addressing someone 
else, myself speaking, and see her lessened, moved away from 
her centre, a little too out-turned in her responsiveness and 
with all her faults upon her, and when, in fact, I spoke, would 
be aware of Jean controlling. 

And Miss Lonsdale became aware of this close interchange, 
and, in spite of herself, jealous. Socially, with her deafness, the 
neediest and, with her cultivated intelligence, the wealthiest 
member of the household, she had had, before I came, the 
largest share of Jean. And steadily Jean kept up the pathetic 
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lip-reading lessons, without perceptible progress. Wistfully, 
arriving on the balcony towards tea-time, she would demand, 
standing between the foot-rests of our chaise-longues, aad 
looking from face to face, a share of our thoughts, sending Joan 
upon a search for something that could be communicated in a 
few shouted remarks. 

It is the puritanism of his Anglo-catholicism that troubles 
Hewgat?. 

And I saw nothing. My picture of him was almost himself as 
he wished, or thought he ought, to be. Serenely immune, I 
believed him, as well as so gifted with sympathetic imagination 
as to be living several lives besides his own. Light falls now 
upon those two small incidents, giving them vivid life: that 
morning when, coming down to breakfast on the stroke of the 
hour we had named, Jean defying me to succeed, I found the 
Bishop unexpectedly late and in his place at the end of the 
table, and Jean just round its corner instead of in her usual 
seat and, when Berthe brought in my coffee and set it also near 
that far end, I murmured towards Jean, through the clatter, 
“You see I have kept our appointment.’ It was because he 
might have heard my words that her lie was justified when she 
rebuked my crudity and cut me to the heart by saying in her 
clearest tone, ‘Oh; I had forgotten it.’ I imagined she would 
have done something of the kind whoever might have been 
with us, and sat crushed and furious, yet contemplating a 
perfection of social awareness perhaps to be acquired under her. 
guidance. 

But now I see that it was more than Jean’s in-born courtesy. 
Knowing what had happened to him, and herself more deeply 
involved than her letter admits, she feared even the suggestion 
that she would sooner breakfast, at the beginning of yet 
another heavenly day, with me rather than with anyone else. 

And the day we all went suddenly, with one accord, to 
Gruyéres. Did anyone particularly want to undertake that 
tremendous outing? Who suggested it? Miss Lonsdale, urged 
by her teacher’s desire to introduce her party to the nis that 
ought to be seen? 

It was arranged on one of those rare occasions finding us all 
having breakfast about the same time, everyone there beneath 
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her eye and the day, through each window, showing its per- 
fection. The Bishop, who must have come down late, having 
finished the meal he usually took in solitude, lingered vice- 
presidentially, urbanely chatty, glad to be there amongst us all. 
When I came in, he must have been paying his tribute to the 
morning’s splendour. ‘In Switzerland,’ he was gently saying, in 
the dry, plaintive tone that meant a little tale at someone’s 
expense, usually his own, a blessed sound enclosing the 
leisurely good humour of the English, their refusal to rush or 
be rushed: ‘one may quite safely employ such a remark in the 
service of conversational’ interchange. Whereas in Madeira, 
as a stranger, deeply impressed, day after day, by the continuous 
sunshine and blue sky, I met, when remarking at breakfast 
upon the fineness of the day, with what seemed to me a singular 
lack of response, and was puzzled, if not somewhat embarrassed, 
until I discovered that in Madeira every day is a fine day.’ 

I’d just escaped remarking that in that case the visiting 
English must be condemned to perpetual silence when I felt, 
as hastily I swallowed my brick, running round the table 
amidst the general chirruping, an uneven ripple, and heard the 
Bishop inquire, voice raised for Miss Lonsdale at the other 
end: ‘And you? You will join us?’ 

Peering round at us all through her dense glasses, ‘I must,’ 
she sighed, ‘You give me no choice, dear people, I must be in 
it.’ And she called confidently to Berthe-in-the-kitchen as if 
she imagined her a witness of this gratifying scene: “Alors, 
Berthe, dix déjeuners en paquet!’ And Berthe, with a despair- 
ing shriek, appeared at the open hatch, all her teeth illuminat- 
ing the most beatific of her smiles. And when she despatched 
us, her sing-song blessings ringing out from the doorway to 
which at such a far-distant hour we were to return, and the 
faces of the scattered party all turned obediently towards her, 
even that of the Bishop wore the uncritical glad expectancy of 
a child on holiday. 

For all of us, even for Rosabel when she is an enlightened 
old woman, that day will stand out as the peak of our unity 
at Les Lauriers, at all times perceptible and, after Gruyeéres, 
present in the very air of any empty room. 

It was a Saturday, a day always drawing us more closely 
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together, with Sunday ahead to bring the formal ease of an 
unvarying ritual, a later breakfast, our more stately clothes, our 
unanimous church-going; our party collected, within that of 
all the local English, in the little plaster church, a nucleus of 
conviction that the chaplain’s woolliest haverings could not 
obscure. And it was in the depth of the Swiss winter’s best, 
before the February sun grew strong enough to free, at mid- 
day, some small frozen torrent to tinkle in the stillness out of 
sight, and to summon, to the heads of the village children, 
those weird little inverted baskets of embroidered, brightly 
coloured straw. 

Rosabel—newly impressive with the strange surroundings 
heightening her solid beauty that everywhere attracted eyes 
whose owners presently wondered what had drawn them— 
restlessly haunting the corridor of the little train in a blind 
quest for fuller response than any Les Lauriers had afforded her, 
and finding, instead, the uninspiring producer of Jean’s little 
scene: a young man negative almost to vanishing point, of 
whom even Rosabel’s imagination could not create a figure of 
romance and who yet, by appearing unexpectedly, awoke in 
her an animation that must have astonished and may have 
brought him, since he would not perceive its impersonality, 
both pride and fear in equal measure. And Jean, summoned, 
flew forth to greet and stay talking with him until at the next 
toy station he left the train and for a few moments stood visible 
upon the platform, his wooden bearing and unillumined face 
revealing the fruitlessness of Jean’s effort to make him serve as 
a partner in an animated conversation. Audible amongst the 
voices sounding in the enclosure, her gentle outcries, projected 
from the open carriage door, made her visible: sweetly absurd 
as she stood in the doorway rapturously savouring her wealth, 
the far-off cherished home his presence brought so vividly 
before her and that yet subtracted nothing from the riches of 
her enchanted exile. 

And she came back, with the delight that had shone from her 
as she went forth heightened upon her flushed and eager face, 
and I watched her coming down the gangway and revelled in 
my pride in her and in her controlled and gentle movements as 
she came to resume her seat at my side and give me, in a single 
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swift look, before she settled down to recount her adventure, 
the measure of her joy. And she went, not even glancing my 
way, straight to the Bishop, tucking herself compactly down, 
hands in muff, against his arm, her face all smiling curves, her 
eyes, while still they looked reminiscently into space, radiating 
a perfect satisfaction. And it was he who, after a single, in- 
dulgent glance at her profile, looked across at me, smiling, so 
I thought, his fatherly pride in being singled out as the 
recipient of her surplus, and his half-mischievous sympathy for 
my plight in being set aside in favour of an older friend. 

I know now what will have been for him that moment in the 
depths of the untethered day. 

Blind, I was, to the drama playing itself out under my nose. 

Throughout the winter I believed, and silently at every turn 
she seemed to confirm my belief that she and I together, 
because we were together, irradiated our surroundings, she for 
me, I for her. 

From the moment I first saw her sitting opposite to me at 
table and tried to discover why she was impressing me, Vaud, 
anticipated as a renewal of Oberland, and becoming Oberland 
as the train wound upward from the cloud-dimmed lake and 
the first tawny crag looked down from a gap in the mist, began 
to become Jean. There, forever, she sits, her slightly prominent 
blue eyes apparently quite vacant'beneath the arches of her 
delicate eyebrows that at once attracted me and that help so 
much to give to her serene brow and to her oval face, whose 
soft bloom recalls Eve in her teens, surrounded by Eve’s brown 
hair grown silkier and arranged in puffs that would be 
Japanese save for their irregular massing, something of the 
look of a conventionalized eighteenth-century portrait. 

Landed amongst strangers, their presence the inevitable 
price of access to joy whose sure approach alone made bearable 
those last weeks at Dimple Hill, I watched her, from the depth 
of my weariness, making conversation as though she were 
giving it the whole of her attention, though now I know that 
her clear intelligence and her gentle heart were all the time 
aware of every point within the compass of her surroundings, 
with the mild, neat-featured young man whose gentle, rather 
high-pitched voice had the Balliol accent and the apologeti- 
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cally plaintive cadences so often accompanying it, and who, 
two days later, turned into Jim Davenport quietly and 
efficiently building a pine-branch fire for our picnic in the 
snow at the top of the world and, later, in the swiftly descend- 
ing after-sunset cold, when the off-horse, on the narrowest part 
of the high path between precipice and mountain-face, got a 
leg outside the long rein and began to plunge, rising from the 
last, most wildly swinging luge of the tail and somehow getting 
himself, serenely watchful, along past the row of slithering 
luges and the rocking sleigh, to the horse’s head. 

“No, Sally. No one shrieked.’ 

No one made a sound. Noi even old Miss Lonsdale, 
hilariously conducting her pension on the grand spree, and 
having, from her seat in the sleigh, the clearest view of what 
was happening, nor the small wise mother of the Marlborough 
boys (‘courtesy in youth may be little more than good spirits; 
if it survives the trials of life, it is genuine’) sitting beside her 
amongst the empty picnic baskets, nor Rosabel just behind the 
sleigh, nor the disdainful girl heading via Cheltenham for 
Girton, poised elegantly upon her luge with the Marlborough 
boys for van and rearguard, nor the tall, jocular young woman 
heading, via Woodbrooke, for the West African mission-field, 
whose peaked white helmet rose above the head of the young 
man on furlough from the C.M.S. who was to get so many 
quiet snubs from the Bishop for his masculine superiority and 
sat, blissfully unconscious of Jean’s half-amused: pity and my 
impatient scorn, just ahead of us. 

Davenport’s exploit had made a good sample story for 
Sally; really holding her attention. To almost everything else 
she had listened with a difference. Patiently at first, buoyed 
up by the expectation of hearing at any moment something 
that would serve as a basis for hope. But always in the end 
revealing her disappointment in the smile that plainly said, as 
she bustled away to labours piled up while she had sat listen- 
ing: this is all very well, but leads nowhere. Jean’s first letter, 
bearing the Swiss postmark, had given her a momentary relief 
whose departure had been avenged by her impatient reference 
to the difficulty of distinguishing ‘nowadays’, between 
masculine and feminine hand-writing. ‘It’s these modern 
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women,’ she had said with patient contempt, “who write like 
men.’ 

Then all our deep happiness, never confessed, never even 
alluded to, was nothing more than a background. Lit by 
glowing rays from an unsuspected source. Yet it had seemed so 
real, so independent. Renewed every morning, it reached per- 
fection during our afternoons in solitary possession of the 
balcony. Silent, or endlessly talking. One of the prices of this 
perfection she taught me: to accept incursions without evasion 
or resentment. (‘Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled.’) Jean 
knows that nothing can be clutched or held. Were we ever more 
fully together than during that evening when we were 
impelled, after the snowstorm, to escape and creep out into 
the moonlight? At the very door we were caught by Miss 
Lonsdale emerging from her hall-bedroom. I could have slain 
her as she stood, school-girlishly hopping while she announced 
her intention of joining us. And, as we wandered about, for her 
lyrical outcries. Jean, responding, made her happy, ‘A most 
delightful adventure. I thank you, my children.’ And, as once 
more the house-door opened to let us in, triumphantly pre- 
ceded by Miss Lonsdale, Jean, gently pinching my arm, 
murmured with her little sigh: “That’s life, Dickie.’ 

But once, she rebelled. The day we watched the first 
avalanche thunder down into the valley, a murky grey cloud 
of snow and stones and pine-branches rolling helplessly over 
and over. Yet only in face of a needless demand. And with a 
recklesness, considering our combined poverty, that surprised 
and enchanted me. Miss Lonsdale, dressed for visiting, con- 
fronting us in our chaises, looking from one to the other, saying 
exultantly: ‘Now which, I wonder, of you two, in my absence 
and most charmingly, will preside this afternoon in the salon? 
I go, unfortunately, by duty bound, out to tea.’ Instantly, 
Jean’s little cry: “So do we!’ 

It was the first of our deliberate extravagances, so well 
repaid; the first time we sat, silent and apparently damned, 
drinking in the conversation of the gathered English excitedly 
keeping things up—and watching our beloved E. F. Benson, 
sitting sternly alone at a little corner table with his back to 
everyone, making us wonder how he endured hotel evenings, 
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how he passed his time until another morning should set him 
on the rink to glide about looking, even in his enchantment, a 
lost soul. 

‘I am very glad you persuaded Miss Hancock to come out 
here. We are a great deal together. She repeated to me, this 
morning, very gravely, you know her unfailing quiet sense of 
humour, the following: 


‘Go to father, she said, when he asked her to wed. 

Now she knew that he knew her father was dead, 

And she knew that he knew the life he had led, 

So she knew that he knew what she meant when she said: 
Go to father.’ 


‘So you see, Dick, I can’t possibly tell her my naughtiest 
stories.’ 

Does Miss Hancock find her, as I promised Mr. Hancock, 
feeling so glad to have something to offer in return for that first 
gift of Oberland, a host in herself? Does she recognize, as the 
daily recipient of Jean’s being, her great good fortune? Do they 
wander as we wandered, talking and talking, inevitably meet- 
ing an acquaintance, or some half-known resident Britisher, 
either of whom I would desire to strangle, while Jean patiently 
and amiably conversed, as if the whole of time were hers and 
the whole of her sweetness at the service of vacuous conversa- 
tion-makers? Miss Hancock, she will not find it necessary 
sharply to rebuke: ‘Dicky one can’t cut people short and just 
march away.’ 

Do they sit talking on the balcony? 

One more sheet, closely covered . . . ‘Gentian.’ She has 
nothing more to communicate but the changes in the surround- 
ing scene, now, too late, revealed as neglected, pushed aside on 
behalf of an illusion. But even if I had held aloof, kept myself 
free for untrammelled unity, I left too early to discover whether 
the blue of gentian gives the same sense of an ultimate destina- 
tion as the best of the Dimple Hill delphiniums. 

Turning back to read to the end, Mirian welcomed as 
accompaniment to the undesired excursion, the odour of wood- 
smoke coming up from some downstairs fire-lighting, sending 
its fragrance to compete with this painful pother about people, 
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providing, too, a refuge from the pressure of the personalities 
within the house, a way through; the local gentian, always 
somewhere discoverable. 

In any case, the Swiss gentian, like the famous edelweiss 
which may be noble but is no more white than the Swiss 
snowdrop, the disappointing perce-neige, creamy and insipid, 
may be no more than a spurious blue. 

‘Dick, I don’t say much about our friendship. It is a very 
precious thing. I am silent before the wonder of it. And before 
your understanding of everything. Unconsciously now I find 
myself comparing everyone I meet with you. And they always 
fail. I hunt and hunt to find another you. I never shall. I share 
your happy optimism, but haven’t learned how to convey it to 
others as you do by just being there. f 

‘Each time I hear from you I feel armed for the fray. You 
make me laugh. But when you threaten to go about labelled 
ginger-ale for ladies only, you use the wrong expression. For me 
you are like the most refreshing of sea breezes. No, that won’t 
do. There is nothing to compare with the effect you have on 
me. And it works however you are feeling. At this moment I 
am lonely. No, I’m not. Looking at your letter, I hear your 
voice and am at once under your influence. How I miss you— 
when I forget to love the fellow-creatures about me. I feel 
starving. You won’t misunderstand. I am enjoying every 
moment. 

“The crocuses are coming out. I shall send you the first 
gentian. Perhaps next week.’ 

The door clicked, calling her attention to her flaming cheeks, 
moved half open, mercifully came to rest, its handle held by 
some one not intending to appear; either one of the children 
with a message, or Sally herself come up with something to say. 

‘T’ve lit the fire in the drawing-room, in case you feel like 
coming down.’ 

‘Oh, that'll be lovely, Sally.’ To come down, from the top of 
the world to the miracle of a fireside, of any fireside. 

‘T'll keep the children out of the way.’ 

“You needn’t.’ Jean speaking, herself speaking to Jean, to 
Sally, to the world flooded by the tide risen within. ‘Unless you 
fear the remains of my flu.’ 
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Sally was looking at her nails, or away across the landing, 
while she listened, taking the moral temperature of this sister 
once again returned empty-handed and therefore justifiably 
gloomy, from what she saw as a field of infinite possibilities, 
and, astonishingly, judging from the warmth of her voice, 
restored to her usual mysterious, half-vexatious, half-enviable 
confidence in face of a future both empty and menacing. 

‘No. Really. I’m all right Sally.’ Jean speaking, addressing 
herself to that far region of Sally’s being where, unknown to 
her, or forgotten, overlaid by each day’s thronging multi- 
plicities or obscured by beguiling pictures of a ‘future’ that 
would compensate for the not much more than endurable 
‘present’, the same certainty dwelt secure. ‘Only a bit wobbly.’ 

“Well. We'll see.’ 

The door closed. Sally’s patient shoes creaked hurriedly 
across the landing, down the stairs. 

“To love everyone about me.’ Jean could not speak these, her 
inmost secrets, if we were to meet again. They can only be 
written. Or lived. That’s why there must be churches, and 
dogmas, to formulate and cherish and pass round the things 
that cannot be mentioned. Jean lives them, gaily. Lives in a 
world she sees transfigurable. Already, for her, transfigured. 
What comes to others only at moments is with her always .. . 
Her natural genius. Cultivated. 

Somehow she has mastered the art of incessant prayer? 
Incessant orientation of her spiritual compass toward the love 
that is the centre and the gaiety of the universe, and the secret, 
too, of her deep enjoyment of any and every moment. That is 
why she never flies into rages, and holds me back when I do, 
laughingly as well as in pleading, because she knows what I am 
missing. And is the reason, too, for the quality of her outward 
responses. Even her swiftest pities are always a little shy, as if 
dependent upon some more powerful feeling untouched by 
sadness. With the Bishop, pity is entirely sad, and his most 
radiant goodwill suggests something acquired, not there by 
nature, acquired, laboriously, through obedience to accepted 
doctrines and disciplines. 

She is wrong about our laughter. Whenever we were to- 
gether laughter enfolded us, coming from her to me, from 
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somewhere to both of us. Sometimes I deliberately drove it 
away, desiring, for one of my elucidations, a surrounding 
gravity. And gravely she would listen. But in her response there 
was always laughter, in her quietest responsive smile a dancing 
laughter. 

(To be continued) 


ISLANDS 
by ALAN Rook 


Read me no tales of war, no histories 

of ardours and endurances for grief 

touches no close and landlocked promontories, 
rings no carillon here, o’erturns no leaf 


no page in our slow story. Entities 

we are, solitary islands known to strife 
carving in rock and sand our sanctuaries 
hewing from earth a code and a belief. 


Around the sea advancing triumphing, 
above our guilt in which the lightnings flash 
fire and foam upon us, white and black. 


Eternal opposites of wave and rock 
corollaries of islands spear and fish 
conflict for ever, never pardoning. 


THE MIRACLES AND 
MARTYRDOM OF ST.GEORGE 


(Third Scene of the Third Act, and First and Second Scenes of the 
Fourth, in “THe Lire AND DEATHS oF ST. GEORGE’) 


ROBERT HERRING 


(NotE.—Among his other distinctions, and in proof of them, St. George is 
notable as having been accorded the privilege of direct conversation with God 
more frequently than anyone else, excluding neither Adam, Moses, nor the Son of 
Man. To avoid offending susceptibilities, these words have been given through 
St. Michael, always the Messenger from Heaven. 

This seemed to me the only way of avoiding presumption in seeming to bring 
Divine speech directly on to the stage, or by attempting to transcribe it through 
my pen. Those words are recorded in the prose Actae of St. George. Events 
and names used throughout are taken from the Coptic version.—R. H.) 


ACT III. SCENE II. 
THE CLoseT oF DADIANUS. 
The King at his table, with State papers. The Chamberlain and a Scribe 
in attendance, to be dismissed on DADIANUS’ opening words. 
Dapianus (pushing away papers) 

My soul is sick . . . why do I say, ‘my soul’, 
since it is he who has one makes me sick? 
I have a soul? Or, had one? As a large cat does 
consume her kittens, to ’scape rivalry, 
I cannibalized mine. 

Yet, I did not, 
for then I would be one. I am not. I am halves. 
Not neatly fitting nor contiguous— 
nor rolling wheels nor millstones super-imposed. 
Half of each half upon the other lays 
its threat of what’s to come or what has been, 
thwarting the one, the other flattering 
with too engrossed obsession. Each one half, 
by other clogged, is thus diminished till 
neither is one nor can complete a whole. 
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My separate quarters race uneven rims 

round my so-far-from clockwork-running skull— 

tcha, how it ticks! But cannot temper time. 

Yet, all are like this. All, that is, save one— 

who is this George, who will not worship Sun 

and yet, illumined, seems to radiate Light? 

He is a soldier—yet feels free to hate 

those who, above him, seem to denigrate. 

And, although soldier, yet is free to love 

whatever can to him its merit prove. 

He rules his province trimly. My decrees 

performs as I do—but, with what more ease! 

All, all with him is cheerful; all with me 

is frowning fight for unsure mastery. 

Is this the secret—was he sent to bring 

gifts that would stabilize me, crowned as king? 

True, gold he gave the people—to assuage! 

But, wisdom’s wealth—is that from him my gage? 

I’ll make the two kings ask him. If he sneers, 

daily he’ll die for seven ling’ring years. 

For outwardly, I’m right, and ruler still; 

only within unwell, having ill-will. 

Either he is the Sun-God or he acts 

Apollo’s imitation, and so—malefacts. 

For which, no fate too frightful, no obscene 

ordeal too base, to keep my vengeance—clean! 

Darken my soul, Apollo! For this Lydda light 

shows me too much that is beyond my sight! 
(Enter MacENTEYos and TERAKLINOS.) 

DapIANus 

Let us lift up our hearts, by seeing his 

cast down unrecognizably to rot! 

How roseate is the dawn of my delight 

when tinted by men’s agony. Could you 

not, kings, be crippled of your arms, 

to have them chains for captives’ cherishing? 

(The Doors open. GEORGE appears, healed. All are startled. 

Davianus threatens immediate death, but begins to doubt his own 

power. All realize they have a hard man to kill.) 
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MacENTEYOs ( fawning) 
If the worm ’neath the rock may interpolate, 
might not, O king, this man have much to say 
from death’s defiance that might help our lives? 
So, from your seeming sternness we would draw 
knowledge to sweeten life and know still more. 
‘TERAKLINOS 
Question him, Sire. He may confound himself. 
Danpianus (fuming) 
Speak him yourselves. Me, his mere mocking sight 
stirs feelings in which words but skim. 
MaGENTEYOs (fo GEORGE) 
Discourse. 
TERAKLINOS 
You are a traveller, voyaged further than have most. 
Tradition’s ever, travellers should tell 
tales for instruction of the stay-at-homes 
who sent them forth— 
MAaGENTEYOS (anxious to placate) 
knowing you would fare well. 
We saw it in your eye. ‘Here’s one’ we said, 
‘if any can, to pierce the impenetrable 
and thence return.’ 
TERAKLINOS 
Vouchsafe the secret. 
GrEorGE (mocking) 
It may be that my faith will earn reprieve? 
MAGENTEYOS 
You have faith? Tell us it. So might we learn. 
GEORGE 
I am no theologian. What I have 
I finick not to formulate to foes. 
I am a man whose deeds—unlike your own— 
you, were you men, would reach to recognize. 
MacENTEYOs (soothingly) 
Deeds teach us, then. Perform now where we may 
misdeam not understanding. 
TERAKLINOS 
Life in death 
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you find too subtle for expression. These dead trees 
the pillars are— 


(pointing) make live. Bring to their fruiting 
these veined and various woods. 
GEORGE 


I lack such gifts. I have but will—and that 
is not bent your stiff way. These wooden planks, 
dead as you call them, still the life 
they had, by holding residue from which 
as ash they'll later fertilize the earth, 
whence new trees spring.—What miracle in that? 
’Tis but a stage. 
(The carved pillars of the Palace begin to bloom according to their 
moulding, fruit or leaves) 
TERAKLINOS 
The stage is leapt! 
MAGENTEYOS 
Carved columns sprout! 
TERAKLINOS 
And stone acanthus, see, 
writhing unpetrified. 
GEORGE (moved) 
The pillars fruit! 


MAGENTEYOS 
Where do we kneel, who’ve only learnt to bow? 
‘TERAKLINOS 
This is most fearful. 
GEORGE 


Fear, being full, makes friends? Not so, Fear’s fools! 
"Tis fear of what will happen, makes it to. 

What you’re not ’fraid of, does not. I scarce feared 
death—and I did not die. As for these leaves, 

you only see what long you feared might come— 
all mute life rise, loud in its idiom, 

silently ’gin you. As in your minds you go 

back to the jungle, so the jungle-growth 

entwines most carefully and draws you back— 

to flea-hunt monkey, not brave lion, and hidd’n 
serpent that must, if it would still survive, 
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deny even its serpentness and as dead branch 
pretend, to poise its sting-to-death, its life. 
Back to the thickets rivalry trundles you, 
thickened by tribal fears no sun clears through! 
Davtanus (taking command) 
Our God—the Sun! And therefore-is he now 
forcing these frames to fructify. Great is 
our God revealed in these dry things! I forbid you, 
by his invisible benediction, to blaspheme! 
GEORGE 
I am the Sun! I am the heat from Light. 
I am the heart gives might to minds that see. 
DapIANus 
You may restore to life. Can you create? 
No! For you live. Creation kills itself. 
Greater am I than you. I can restore 
you Roman liberty, as you yourself to life. 
And you and I, by example, ’twixt us could 
revive regality—but not create. 
Why should we emulate the rabbits, when 
their fate asks courage past a rabbit’s ken? 
GEORGE 
You are not life, rodent unrooted rogue! 
You are but active as an upreared rerve, 
answering its inner source but cut from goal, 
waves into space, condemned to wave 
for ever— 
(In his anger, he stamps his foot. The floor opens and nine Dead, men, 
women, and children, in antique cerements, arise) 
Christ’s dear Self, who’re you? 
(The Dead are tired, slow in their movements but self-possessed. Their 
leader speaks) 
Bors (about 60) 
Those whom you called, bright man—condemned to wave 
as human fronds on inhumanity’s stream 


in Sheol. 
GEORGE (earnestly) 
What was your sin for this? 
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Bors 
We worshipped the wrong gods. 
WoMAN 
There were none till you came. 
DADIANUS 
Damned demons! If your tongues escape the fire, 
propound plain speech. Divulge your origin. 
How long have you been dead? 
Boks 
Three hundred years, 
a little less or more. 
DADIANUS 
Was this new god, 
called Jesus, heard among you? 


BoEs 
In those days 
we worshippéd Apollo,— 
Dapianus (triumphantly) 
So do we! 


Hear this, gaunt George. These ghosts you raise, have come 
as your worst witnesses— 
Bors 
And for our pains 
ever upon the fiery brimming banks 
we are compelled to beachcomb. Have no work, 
not even chain-gang, that would wear us out, 
but ever wander endlessly, in flames 
that never quite consume us. 
GEORGE (marvelling) 
My pity is now perforate, to think 
these never knew Christ’s mercy!— 
Bors (to DADIANUS) 
On the seventh day, 
we rested— 
WoMAN 
that’s the day Christians 
observe as holy. And its influence spreads 
even to our unconscious deeps of hell. 
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Bors (to GEORGE) 
Pure Emissary for—such I see you as, 
that’s held hell hidebound here for such as we— 
lead us to Light your presence lends! Prevent, 
powerfully, our continued punishment. 
GEORGE (quietly, astonished he has the power) 
Go on your way. You have no need to know 
a second Judgment. Baptized be you now, 
and sleep certain of final wak’ning. 
(Exeunt the DEAD, joyfully) 
Woman (as she goes) 
This man is God! 
GEORGE 
I am no god. I seek 
to be God’s servant. 
Davianus (furiously) 
Slave of sin! 
Conjuror of devils to our presence, you 
dare claim to raise the dead! 
GEORGE 
There is no death, 
save in ourselves. And these who died 
ere mercy was made manifest in Man, 
yet yearned for mercy. So—are saved from hell. 
Dapianus (frightened) 
This is the magic most accurst, called black! 
Boards into trees and bodyguards of ghosts! 
He may bring forth an entire State this wise, 
opening the once-firm ground to swallow us 
while choking tendrils clutch us from the skies. 
Is there no spell will rid us of this warlock? 
How, have we here no magic—Athanasius, ho! 
Where is the Court magician? 
CHAMBERLAIN 
Sire, without. 
(brings in ATHANASIUS) 
With preparations of decisive drugs 
to turn the veins to stone, the flesh to fire. 
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ATHANASIUS 
Wolf’s-bane is in it—maddening aconite, 
hellebore, poppy, toad, ranunculus 
pounded with ox-blood and made glutinous 
with intestine of arsenic-poisoned sow. 
(Despite his words, ATHANASIUS ts not to be shown as a wizard so 
much as an Oriental scientist, sincerely working on his experiments) 
DADIANUS 
Test it upon that Nubian. 
(Nubian dies) 
Now, George, 
perform the miracle which, if not, is your last. 
Call your bright blood to battle this sharp brew. 
Summon your forces. Drink!—and to the dregs! 
(GEORGE takes the potion, makes over it the sign of the Cross, and 
drinks. All watch. The poison has no effect) 
Are you not seething? Does not your spine snap? 
GEORGE 
It had a brackish taste. I have fared worse 
when I was weaned on vervain vinegar. 
(ATHANASIUS throws himself at his feet) 
ATHANASIUS (excitedly) 
Great Count, you are indeed God’s Lamp! I thought 
Christ’s Light would make me see my sins. I see 
instead all things made clear. What I can be, 
I know. I can advance. And all my sins 
slip from my shoulders like a train unclipped. 
Accept me! I believe. 
(GeorGE strikes the ground. St. THomas appears, baptizes 
ATHANASIUS, then vanishes) 
ATHANASIUs (to DADIANUS) 
Herewith I join his fight. All that I know, 
all my ability, is henceforth on his side, 
and I thank God for numbering me among 
his servants, though my toil comes at th’ eleventh hour. 
DaDIANus 
Dismember him! 
Atuanastus (as Nubians seize him, to GEORGE) 
In the Garden of Delight, 
grant I may wait on you. 
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(ATHANAstus 15 led off to execution) 
GEORGE (to DADIANUS) 
Now do what more’s your will. You see 
we Christians are a race do not die easily. 
Especially is this true of my self. Will your worst. 
DaDIANUs (raving) 
I swear—by my gods—I have thought of you! 
Counsel I’ve taken with the kings for long, 
how to track out fresh tortures. I have hit 
now on a happiness will open all 
hell’s doors at once for you. Bring in the wheel 
with knives! 
(A huge closed double wooden wheel is rolled in. It is lined inside with 
knives) 
Here we'll revolve you till the blades shall meet, 
skewering your limbs to make their litheness lax. 
The better you may love your leaving life, 
we grant you learn acquaintance with this sight 
will be your last. Look on’t—and meditate. 
(Exeunt Davianus, Kings and Attendants. GzorcE 1s left alone . 
with the wheel) 
GEORGE 
My flesh at last doth shudder. Can I not 
be honourably delivered from this thing? ... 
What do I say? Is this you, George, who lets 
a thought as crude corrode your mind? Was not 
Christ crucified between two thieves? Did He 
not die for thee? Do not all soldiers share 
each others’ deaths, or risk their own to save them, 
though saving be at best example of 
how not to fail? I think 
it is the loneliness I feel the most. 
(PastcraTes comes from behind the wheel) 
PasicRATEs (humbly) 
Sir, if my service with you has had worth— 
GEORGE 
You know, Pasicrates— 
PASICRATES 
it is because 
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I’ve emulated you. I bear myself 
at least fit to be with you. Let me now 
be not your shadow, but your substance; and 
in all replace you here, while you escape. 
GEORGE 
From here, perhaps. But not from what’s within. 
The world is but a skull and we, its eyes, 
light it and guide its action. What should eyes 
do if they leave it dead and roam abroad, 
abandoned and amorphous jellyfish? 
PASICRATES 
Some take in, and some others give out, light. 
You matter more to all than this dim I. 
Your duty is to live. If we lose you— 
GEORGE 
Thus urged they once St. Peter, and Who had 
to come, saying ‘Quo Vadis?’ No, Pasicrates, 
*tis you must live and by your sharing this 
tell men that so I lived and so I died. 
PASICRATES 
They'll ask me why I let you. 
GEORGE 
Tell them then, 
I grew my courage, which is but a seed, 
to flourish like a tree by my blood’s brooks. 
Courage makes all things conquerable. Call on your own 
to see me hurt, and flinch not into rage. 
PASICRATES 
You ask too hard a thing. 
GEORGE (affectionately) 
I only ask 
what I perform myself. We’ve had the same 
training. We’re teamed. This is my trial. But you 
have one as difficult, though different, to do. 
(Pasicrates takes farewell of GEORGE. The curtains fall, and rise 
again on the entry of DADIANUs) 
DaDIANus (cat with mouse) 
It is as much your humour riddles me 
as upstart arrogance of heresy— 
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why do you hold from trying to convert? 
GeEorGE (during this interchange he is seized and bound, the couplets 
Salling into place like handcuffs or ropes knotted) 
Trees do not grow from toadstools, though trees die 
if they be what a fungus dare live by. 
DapIANus 
You are too termagant, too nettle-young. 
GEORGE 
And so you seek to kill me, ere I reach 
the patience you don’t practise, merely preach? 
DapvIANus 
If you believe so strongly, surely you 
should try to tempt me to what you think true? 
GEORGE 
That would seduce your will, not win it. I 
scorn such respectless short-cut. What you see 
when I confront you is—you could be free. 
DaDIANUS 
Not of myself. If I but abrogate 
power to what pleases me, I abdicate. 
And you do please me, George. I would be yours. 
GEORGE 
So you could lose yourself thereby and think 
I were enclosure of your victory! Hollow ’twould be, 
reversed thus from your teeming throttled skull. 
But hollowness is not being empty; it is, rather, full 
of all that falls apart when it is touched. 
Now, know 
why I scorn to convert you. I but show 
what I can be to those who can be too. 
My silence calls my comrades. Why call—you? 
(The guards advance to take GEORGE, but there is a rushing wind and 
a dazzling light and they fall blinded as a Winged Being appears. 
St. Micuaet, the Angel of Death, the Balancer of Souls, the Punisher 
of the Fallen Angels, has a stern gentleness which is more forbidding 
than would be gentle severity, being more inhuman. But he is a soldier 
and as such GEORGE recognizes him, being his brother in Gemint) 
GEORGE 
I have seen you before, in better zones, 
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overseas, surely? What is your brigade? 
St. MICHAEL 
I lead the hosts of Heaven. 
GEORGE (dismayed) 
The great Archangel! Then—I soon shall die? 
If you are Michael, you’re whom God still sends 
as messenger of Death. ... I thought that I 
was not yet dead, but in delirium. 
St. MICHAEL 
To us, 
all upon earth are in delirium, 
drugged dervish-wise by fear of death before 
they’ve learnt to live. But you, it seems, resist 
such whirlings. You stand fast. 
GEORGE 
Not I, Commander! I so lacerate 
have on my minion muscles mastery lost. 
Do I bow down to one I would salute, 
or stand to one I’d kneel to? See, I fall—so frail! 
St. MIcHAEL (raising him) 
Stronger than most, the one I speak to now. 
GEORGE 
Either you mock me or my brain’s deceased. 
St. MICHAEL 
I have been sent by God to aid your fight. 
GEORGE (sadly) 
I would have fought unaided. Yet I know 
pride’s the first iron we must surpass in fire. 
Michael Magnificus, it’s hard for me 
to be so cramped a champion, as to need 
reserves from H.Q.I hoped to defend. ... 
yet is my load made lighter, it is you, 
haloed as hero, make of me your ward. 
St. MIcHAEL 
You will be your own source and estuary. 
All I am, ’s echo to your clarion call. 
As Adam was to God, so you to me. 
God adumbrated Adam, who did then recede. 
But you, through your sole will, drew near to Him, 
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seizing as steps your suffering. Be strong, 
but for a while. You will not be cast down. 
The Hand that first made Adam’s stretched to you 
in God’s relieved refashioning. 
GEORGE 
You speak, I hear. But I know what I am. 
I am no mystic nor yet missionary. I have 
no time for sainthood, though for sanctity. 
Manhood I emulate, I would enlarge, so I 
can make those who deflect our living, die! 
Yet.... I’m brash as a baby, whose first cry 
protests, ’tis a giant world and out of scale 
his puny fist would fight it. 
St. MICHAEL 
Yet, the baby grows. 
GEORGE 
P’raps to get weaker? All things slide past reach. 
ST. MICHAEL 
Weakness among them. You are stronger now 
than man has ever been, now that you know 
how weak set strength can be. You have discarded all— 
your soldier’s pride, your sheik’s magnificence 
and lover’s longing. You’re not what you were 
but what you are—when you stood up in Tyre 
alone and naked of all that had decked. You are 
God’s man. 
. GEORGE 
I had not suffered then. 
St. MICHAEL 
And still you stand. 
GEORGE 
Knees knuckle else 
to a self-pitying rheumatism! I will stand, 
while my will can, to call my scattered limbs 
even to semblance of their effigy, to fright 
those who would drive God’s marrow from my bones! 
Yet still I ask why I’m promote to you? 
St. MICHAEL 
You are the greatest champion of us all. 
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Here is the message God now makes through me,— 
“The Apostles preached in all ends of the world, 
but they were twelve in number. Thou, O George, 
thou son of righteousness, thou shining man, 
alone and by thyself didst dare defy 
these armies of idolators. Thy God 
is glad of thee and in the greatness of 
thy patiently enduring. The more so, because 
Thou art one, by thyself-—These are God’s words. 
GEORGE 
His Speech is balm. But heady.—Leave me now. 
This I must do alone. If I win, claim 
my conscience comrade. If not, it is best 
you be not witness to my soul’s arrest. 
St. MIcHAEL 
Be patient, George. Your purity gives you time. 
Through you, for ever, Man will recognize crime 
though yet he dare not damn it. Have good cheer. 
You will not die. All those who have, are near. 
(Disparit St. MicHaEx) 
GrorcE (as Dadianus and crew enter) 
Now lead me out and plague what pleasure on 
my unprotesting body, you derive from that! 
(The Wheel is rolled out, GEORGE being marched behind it) 
Dapvtanus (as he is led off) 
After life’s left him like a rat, take up 
the rest to mountain Yedras’ summit. There 
let vultures pick him clean as their bald heads. 
What is disgorged, bury it in a pit dug forty feet. 
Set rocks adamant on it. We’ll not have 
his fragments now re-mustering. 
(Comes forward, the curtains falling behind him) 
Yet I fear. 
Action’s but ambiguity. Do I do well, 
simply to slay him as I have slain all? 
Seeing his youth, his bravery and his looks, 
all of which pull a swinging populace, 
had I but bent him, made him take our gods— 
not punished him for his—I would have had 
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a weapon in my hands :o quell all quarrellers. 
Who would dare profess 
this Christ-conspiracy, disguised as faith, 
if George had been won from it? Ay, and he 
as my lieutenant,—what were then my power 
and pleasure! Pleasure now I’ve none. 
That is the worst of torture—it defeats 
itself by killing those it must defeat. 
Now I’ve no George to gird at, O, my brain 
will rust into complacency! ... 

It’s done. 
Say what I will, he gave me a good run. 


ACT IV. SCENE I 

(Outside the City Wall.. Enter four soldiers, AELOKEN, AGLOos, 
SARIK, and HuALKoN, who have been detailed to execute GEORGE) 

AELOKEN 
This job begins to pall. It’s never done. 

HUALKON 
I never had fatigue to equal it. 

' SARIK 

Unfair I call it, to take me again. 
Why can’t some other bastard bear the blame? 
I was accounted a good swordsman once. 
Had extra pay for my proficiency. 
Now I’m ‘the man who missed his mark’— 


AGLOS 
And he’s 
‘the man the murderers can’t kill.’ 
HuALKON 
Murd’rers, 
we, mark you! We—mere fighting men. 
AGLOS 
The crowd 
start to dislike us. 
AELOKEN 


When were soldiers else 
but e’er disliked? 
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SARIK 
Yet, he’s a soldier and they veer to him. 
AELOKEN | 
I vow, if he lived now, I’d follow him. 
SARIK 
And I. 
HUALKON 
Not I. Why can’t the sod lie down 
and die, as we wauld? Can’t he think of us? 
It breaks your spirit. 
AELOKEN 
But not his, it don’t. 
(Enter GEORGE, unharmed, running) 
GEORGE 
Wait ye for me! 
Behold, I come to go with you to the King. 
(The soldiers are terror-struck) 
AELOKEN 
Are you not he we lately killed? 
HUuALKON 
Whose bones 
we took up to the mountain? 
GrEorGE (laughing) 
I am he 
you scattered to the winds. St. Michael saved me. 
Brought me back, as it were, from No Man’s Land— 
as soldiers do, each other. Theirs is comradeship. 
SARIK (Kneeling) 
Can I be called your comrade? 
Actos (kneeling) 
Ay, and I! 
AELOKEN (kneeling) 
We’d come with you, Sir. 
| GEORGE 
Know you unto what? 
AELOKEN, AGLOos, and SARIK 
Ay. 
HvuALKON 
I do not, and I don’t care. 
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I'd follow you to heaven, find it hell, and still 
go with you. I like your unconcern. 

GEORGE 
So do I yours, you ribald one—you plucked, 
if I’m not wrong, my eye-balls out? "T'was 
smartly done.—Come, let us pluck 
all that’s in sight from Dadianus’ reach! 


ACT IV. SCENE II 


(The Throne Room of the Palace. Davtanus throned. The two kings 
have now become the size of mere boys and, but for their robes, would 
be mistaken for pages. GEORGE and the Soldiers run in) 
GEORGE (confronting) 
Dost thou recall me, King? 
Danianus (sickly) 
You haunt my dreams with impotence. 
GEORGE 
Why am I strong?—Courage is loss of fear. 
DADIANUS 
Who are these men? 
GEORGE 
Your executioners. 
HvuALKON 
We killed him. He has given us Life. We are— 
AELOKEN, SARIK, AGLOS 
—Christians! 
DADIANUS 
Then throw them to the lions! 
(The four Soldiers are led off ) 
Call Anatolius! 
(Enter ANATOLIUS) 
Why is my army now— 
ANATOLIUS 
You have no army, now. We have signed on 
beneath his Standard, seeing where it leads 
(Exit) 
DADIANUS 
Bring forth the beasts and chase him! 
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CHAMBERLAIN 
They are gorged, and will not stir 
from their last victim, Dadianus. 
DapDIANUus 
Loose the snakes! 
Slither the serpents through the squares, the streets, 
market and barracks. I’ll teach tongues to spit! 
(The CHAMBERLAIN withdraws. The stage is empty but for the kings 
and GEORGE) 
GEORGE 
So, all your men have left you. You descend 
to brute creation. Nebuchadnezzar did. 
Then, he went mad. 
DaDIANUS 
I am alone, 
but yelled at by myselves. . . . Yet can I say 
alone, what needs no audit’ry but one. I’ll try 
one throw the more. 
GEORGE 
Why not repent? 
Davianus (coming forward) 
Pity my blindness. You have dazzled me. 
Yet does thy handsome form make clear thou art 
a great man and a noble man. No son 
have I been blessed with. I would make you mine. 
Share you my dais, diadem and days. 
After my death, reign here instead of me. 
GEORGE 
Now you speak fairly! It has taken long. 
For years your tongue has sought to stitch my shroud. 
Now it unfolds like banners— 
DapIANus 
bandages 
to mould anew the manliness I mauled! 
GEORGE 
Thrice was I hacked to pieces, three times flayed. 
Yet were your words as whips all through. When shall 
I be avenged for all that you have done? 
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DADIANUS 
The speech I hear from thee is cruel, my son. 
To show compassion is Thy Father’s law,— 
show. it to me then, so that I may be 
in turn compassion incarnate to thee. 
GEORGE (inscrutably) 
How fortunate are kings, that can increase 
their stature when they bend knee! I rejoice! 
I find this way becomes you. Obstinate 
were I to flout such reformation here. 
I was young when I landed. Something quick 
at casting the first stone. I do repent 
I was unruly, now my ruler shows 
himself magnanimous and mild—so, wise! 
Danvianus (triumphantly) 
Then, in with me! 
(Fanfare. Enter Nubians, holding open curtains to inner rooms) 
To-morrow to the Temple. But to-night 
I’ll lodge you where my Queen may you delight! 
(One of the Nubians reveals himself to GEORGE as PASICRATES, 
disguised) 
PasICRATEs (anxiously) 
My lord, know you what you are doing? 
GrorcE (laughing) 
Very well. 
Who’d drub the devil, must descend to hell. 
(Exeunt) 
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SCENES OUT OF TIME 
by E. HeErisson 


FoREWORD 

These Scenes out of Time are pictured by a ‘dream character’, one 
Nicholas Fenton, who may have been a cadet of the Nottinghamshire 
family of that name. Sydenham was a concrete historical personage 
—Dr. Thomas Sydenham, the Father of Clinical Medicine. In his 
own day he was looked upon as the equivalent in medicine of Boyle 
and Newton in science. Fenton served as a galloper to Prince Rupert 
during the Civil War, and was imprisoned as a spy. Sydenham, then 
a young surgeon on the opposite side, appears to have connived at his 
escape. At the time of the Restoration, Fenton was practising law in 
the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn. I make no apology for the astro- 
logical allusions: astrology was part and parcel of the life of the time, 
and is frequently mentioned by writers of the period. 


4. London: October, 1665 


A CANDLE’s lighted in the house across the way: 
so someone’s living yet, although ’tis sealed 
and marked with that dire cross 
Once sign of our salvation, now 
the sign of dread contagion and of death 
in this sad time when men are grown 
cruel as dogs and timorous as hares. 
The firelight in my room shall answer back 
to show the sickness has not touched me yet. 
No need for candles: there’s no work to do, 
no briefs to read, nor pleas 
for next day’s court—footpads 
and robbers of the dead must shift 
without prepared defence. 
So still, so very still: 
only the fall of sea-coal from the grate 
to break the silence. I’d welcome scratch 
from wainscot mouse to show that something else 
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lives here beside me in this empty house. 

Later I'll hear the shouts, the coming of the carts 
and see the swinging lanterns pass 

towards Aldgate and the pits. 

I scarcely heed them now; I am so used, 
conditioned, to a state of death. 

The smell of burning herbs, 
the fennel, fumitory and rue, wormwood and marjoram, 
wood betony, is strong to-night. A new fire’s lit 
close to the corner of the house. 


Wine and clean glasses wait 

in case Tom Sydenham should come; 

I’ve seen to that, though dust lies deep 

on chest and chair. How Kate would rage, 

perhaps even weep at seeing the confusion here 

(Thank God she’s safe at Welbrook with the boys). 

She little knows it was for Tom’s sake 

I stayed—I fear the plague as much as any man— 

my life’s been his since that far day 

in Gloucester gaol when accidentally, he swears, 

he dropped a file. A pretty accident, for blacksmith’s file 

was never part of army surgeon’s stock in trade. 

He’s turned physician now: grown fashionable and wears 
peruke, 

carries a golden-headed cane. He says 

self-interest keeps him here—the plague will make his name 

and that name last a hundred years. 

I trust he ’scapes, to make the boast come true. 

Well, he should live as Lord High Ratcatcher, if nothing else; 

for he holds it is the black rats from the docks 

who bring the plague from the levantine ships 

at anchor in the Thames. 


‘Self interest,’ then, to hunt them down? 
‘Self interest’ to help carry out a spotted corpse 
to melancholy street grass-grown between the stones? 
A week ago he smuggled out, for Tom would n’er abide 
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the strict dead letter of the law, a little naked child 
beneath his cloak, bringing her here for sanctuary. 
And we, poor men, were sadly put about 

for when the drug, his laudanum, wore off 

she kicked and screamed, hysteric in her fear. 

No comfits in the house, nor any open shop 

to buy such things. A posset of hot wine made sweet 
with good Barbados sugar calmed her down. 

Then turning out the presses and the chests 

(till Kate would think black chaos come again), 

I found a little doublet of the younger boy’s, 

and breeches too. And she, poor lamb, 

being now half foxed, professed herself 

right glad to be a boy. 


Next day, taking the poppet on my saddle-bow— 
she mighty proud to ride cock-horse with Uncle Nick— 
I took her to Saint Albans and her friends. 
Her terror gone, oblivious quite of all she’d left behind, 
she’d catch the golden boughs of beech trees swung 
across the road, sing little nursery songs 
till saddle-galled, she wept. Then to distract her 
I sang too, of Old King Cole, and Three Blind Mice 
ad libidum, ad nauseam. The swallows gathered on a fence 
waiting the signal to fly south to Egypt and the sun 
enchanted her, but wrenched my heart: 
sO many years have passed 
since the spring swallows in the fields at home 
had twittered back my father’s words, his warning 
of the dark Scorpion and the Twins, the Archer’s pritle 
in his own double fate. And this I’ve oft observed: 
the Archer’s natives aye must hold 
themselves in readiness for unexpected tasks: 
queer things of small and great to do, 
such as the urgent call to save this babe 
out of a doomed house stricken by the plague. 
And forthe plague itself: it was an inner voice 
imperative, such as fanatic Quakers claim they hear, 
which bade me stay to. help Tom in his need. 
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So still, so very still: the fire’s near out. 

Throw logs on it and stir the coals to flame, 
then light the candles up... 

At last the sound of footsteps on the stair. . . 
Ha, Tom, old Roundhead! What’s ado to-night? 


5. Midnight on the Thames: 1687 
The ebb at Westminster is running fast, 
and Nicholas Fenton, Knight, 
once soldier, sometime barrister-at-law, 
drifts homeward on the ebb, 
while that-within-me which is less 
and more than Fenton, drifts 
towards a colder sea than ebbing Thames will know. 


Moonlight, and midnight: the boatman’s an old friend, 

will let his wherry laze, or hurry at my will. 

And I, like any moon-struck youth, will muse 

till musing shows the tangled pattern of my life 

shine as a woven whole. 

The scent of moon-faced flowers from the bank 

drifts on the current to our little bark: 

the soft and scented air, like that of Prosper’s isle 

is full of music, for we had music at Tom Sydenham’s house 
to-night 

and still I hear the bird-voiced English flute, 

the ache of violins, the humming soft 

continuo of the viol. 


Sweet music and good company, though we grow old. 
Even Tom is aged, yet keeps the dicer’s face, 
with wry jest quick to hide his warm impulsive heart. 
There was talk of the old days, and I made mock 
of his tall steeple hat and puritanic cuffs, 
his covert treachery to Parliament’s high cause 
when he made possible my own escape, 
saved me from prison, and worse. 
He answered that his cause was England’s cause, 
not Oliver’s: that England needed living men 
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to serve her in the days ahead—so that ’twere best I lived— 
too many men had died in fratricidal strife. 


Yes; I have served: if serving justice be to serve 

one’s land. And if perhaps my advocacy 

helped some poor rogue to ’scape the hangman’s noose, 
why, those who once have known the shadow of the rope 
have pity or should have it, for the damned. 

I have made change—have flung the sword aside 

and learned the wordy warfare of the law— 

made change, but did not wreck myself, 

for something hard, perdurable, 

has kept me anchored, firm. 

So I have been two men in one: 

the first a fighter, beaten in the field, 

who later in the courts knew some success— 

a man at home within the world. 

The other man, made otherwise, some one less 

yet more than Rupert’s trooper of the past 

or lawyer of to-day: a pilgrim eager to set sail 

for an Arabia Felix of the mind, and claim 

Pactolus sands of thought, or find the Earthly Paradise 
where rise the founts of innocence and primal love. 


My first self knew the Scorpion’s bitterness 

when judgeship, that was mine by right, 

by favour passed me by. And that sour imprisonment 
when life’s expectancy became the blind assurance 

of a felon’s death. Then the slow heartbreak when Kate died, 
leaving me helpless as a new born child 

(the Twins in a nativity are children to the end of Time). 
My other self, Time’s pilgrim, 

bound by circumstance, held down, 

has known much happiness, achieved a great content, 
more than content, a unity unknown to youth. 


Too near in time to see the pattern yet: 

too near in space to realize the whole. 

Perhaps from the far shore towards which the ebb 
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Progress 


4] It took many years for medical 
science to realise that knowledge 
is not static but progressive. 


4 One recent discovery, for 
instance, is that a small quantity 
of a powerful drug will do the work 
of a large dose if it is backed up by 
the right combination of other 
drugs. 


q A direct outcome of that dis- 
covery is ‘Cogene’, a scientific 
combination, in tablet form, of four 
separate drugs, three of them pain 
relievers and the fourth a stimu- 
lant. Because only a minute quan- 
tity of each is present, there can be 


against Pain 


q Some of the oldest prescriptions known 

to medical science were engraved upon 
pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about 
the seventeenth century B.c. From these 
prescriptions no physician was allowed 
to deviate, upon pain of being held 
responsible if the patient died. 


none of the harmful after-effects 
that might attend the taking of a 
larger dose; yet the combination 
of all four in scientifically balanced 
proportions is so effective that 
‘Cogene’ will ‘ reach’ the most 
harassing nerve pain more rapid- 
ly than could any single drug. 
Supplies are limited, but your 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Price 1/14d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Kegd. Trade Mark Brand Tablev- 


A ‘GENATOSAN”’ Product 
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is bearing me, I shall look back, 
perceive and contemplate the wholeness of life’s tapestry. 


The cloudless moon above the Southwark bank 

silvers the swirling ripples of the ebb 

and northwards lights the scaffold poles 

around the walls of new Saint Paul’s, 

resurgent from the ashes of the old. 

I shall not live to see the great Palladian dome: 

yet, if the myth be true that souls return 

for many lives on this dead star, 

then in a hundred years, perhaps two hundred years from now, 
I will return: with youthful body and new eyes 

see Paul’s dome dominate a vast prodigious London— 
symbolic landmark set against the fire of change: 

the builder’s monument and ours, 

the lesser men, whose faith made possible 

the building of a new resplendent England. 

And I, no longer Fenton, once again shall find 

an England obstinate and rash 

yet in its essence, just. 


My days were lived within the fire of the age 

and like a funeral pyre are now burnt out, 

only the ashes left to drift 

towards the cold cleansing of the sea. 

But that-within-me which is less and more than Fenton’s ashes 
will return to take in God’s good time its rightful place, 
work out another pattern in the dawn 

of some tumultuous and distant age 

of flux and counter-flux, until 

becoming is completed in the whole. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


(Note: Certain of these reviews were held over owing to the books noticed 
having gone out of print. EDITOR.) 


THREE. Wiu1am Sansom. Hogarth Press. 85. 6d. 

ENGLAND is rich in makers of the short story, but is as careless 
of them as she is of her poets. Commerce demands the novel— 
and only a few of the braver publishers, and a handful of 
magazines offer refuge to any but the foolishest of contes. The 
shortest story of Mr. Sansom’s Three was magazine-published, 
and it has great qualities—verve, sparkle, a sense of humour, 
and a sense of the ridiculous—qualities sufficient to make it 
a very good example of what it represents—the straightforward 
short anecdote enriched with understanding and a knowledge 
of human values. 

The other two stories of the triad are of a very different 
texture, and resemble one another only in length—that awk- 
ward length that English Editors and Publishers dislike, for it 
is neither long enough for a novel, nor short enough to be 
classified as a short story. 

But it is a length which seems to fit Mr. Sansom’s peculiar 
and varied talents and allows him to develop his themes into 
something more than entertainment. 

Yet entertainment is apparently all that recommends The 
Cleaner’s Story with which the book opens—so easy it is to miss 
the human if slightly ironic attachment (as against detachment) 
with which Mr. Sansom tellingly delineates his characters. The 
thought-streaming Char in the French café who is on her hands 
and knees cleaning the floor, who manages to convince herself 
that the act of cleaning is more important than any other act 
(She finds relief from her own tumble in the social scale in the 
anonymity of physical labour), sees everything from this lowly 
position, and records conversations heard sub-nosa (so to 
speak) which make her detachment credible and the busy in- 
consequence of the lying scandalmongers ridiculous. In France 
this conte would have been acclaimed as a tour-de-force—in 
England it has to be a preamble to a little masterpiece for 
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Deaths and Entrances 
A new collection of Poems by 
DYLAN THOMAS 


“In this new book of twenty-four poems Mr. Dylan Thomas 
shows himself to be the authentic, magical thing, a true 
poet—original and traditional, imperfect but outstanding, 
with the unmistakable fire and power of genuis.’—w. J. 
TURNER in The Spectator. 3s. 6d. net 
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World of Washington Irving 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


By the author of The Flowering of New England and New 
England: Indian Summer. A_ new study of American 
literary and cultural history, built around the lives and works 
of Washington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, and Edgar 
Allan Poe. 15s. net. (April 25) 


Midnight Tales 


WILLIAM FRYER HARVEY 


Edited, with an Introduction, by MAURICE RICHARDSON. 
Twenty outstanding tales of the uncanny from the author’s 
three books, Midnight House, The Beast with Five Fingers, 
and Moods and Tenses. 8s. 6d. net. (April 25) 


I Wouldn’t Have Missed it 


HENRY LONGHURST 


Successor to It was Good while it Lasted. ‘It shows the 
author to be as forthright and amusing in war and politics 
as he was in peace and journalism. Here he serves in the 
Army, sees a good deal of England and Wales, is elected 
to Parliament (hon. and gallant’), and loses his seat, and 
throughout remains cheerful, candid and excellent company.’ 
—The Observer. 12s. 6d. net 
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which Kafka might have taken the credit had not Kafka been 
too immersed in the study of himself. 

This story— The Invited—is neither short-story nor anecdote. 
It is an allegorical tract for our times, the result of that 
endeavour which always motivates a sincere artist trying to 
solve a personal problem imaginatively; and it is to Mr. San- 
som’s credit that the problem is solved not only for himself but 
for his reader as well. If it is really possible ‘To catch a star 
upon the fingers’ (or get with child a mandrake root,) then the 
theme of The Invited can be briefly stated as the conflict be- 
tween the luxurious upper classes (The Flatdwellers) and the 
working class (The people of the Yards), and the difference of 
outlook and behaviour. Or, perhaps; more precisely—the 
effect of an upperclass intrusion into the lives of the lowly. 

Loyalties (as Galsworthy knew Loyalty); Magnetism (such 
as Ida Lupino can emanate), and the strong pull of caste 
(which Pinero tried to explain), are the ingredients with which 
Franz Kafka and Thomas Mann together might have pro- 
duced The Invited had not each of those authors been pre- 
occupied in writing of his own castle in the magic mountain. 

When an author writes that ‘. . . ascream of loneliness bit 
into his brain’, he knows what he is about, and with Mr. San- 
som that scream has produced a remarkable story which is 
saved from nightmare only by the dreamlike quality of the 
images it evokes. 

Denis BoTTERILL 


THE CLASH. Arturo Bare. Translated by Ilsa Barea, 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
IN spite of all that has happened since, it is still difficult to 
write with detachment about the Spanish Civil War. To the 
young idealists of a generation, it acted as a precipitant to their 
sociological and political aspirations. Through the fog of 
nebulous international oratory a light shone—a cause came 
suddenly alive. Frustration, impotence, were at an end; here 
was a crusade with the supreme merit that ‘they’ disapproved 
of it. Fascism, authority, the ‘bad old men’ could all be fought 
or flouted as a volunteer, without losing that amateur status 
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© It is much more than a history of philosophy. 
““My purpose,” says the author, “is to exhibit 
philosophy as an integral part of social and political 
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individuals...” The book is written with all the wit 
and lucidity which one expects from Russell, and there is 
nothing in it too abstruse for the novice in philosophy. 
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which still seemed then as if it might have some future in the 
world. We know better now, of course. The losing of that war 
determined that only the regimented may survive. But then 
there was an enthusiasm, a passionate intensity, a significance 
in living and dying irrevocably lost when the whole world 
marched to order. men 

It is this quality of emotional intensity, of undissipated 
tragedy—largely absent from books about the recent war— 
that Sefior Barea achieves. The scale of events was still within 
the imaginative grasp of a single human mind. What is perhaps 
remarkable is that writing as a Spaniard he succeeds in con- 
veying to a foreigner the remembered scene far more exactly 
than books by other foreigners—Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, for instance—which might have been expected to 
approximate more closely to their viewpoint. 

The first half of the book deals with the year previous to the 
Civil War, and the author shows us the internal situation on 
two levels: the village of Novés, where the author had a house 
a prey to the political boss, who deliberately ruins the village’ 
‘because the men will not work for him at starvation wages: the 
spectacle of Spain gripped in the dead hand of big business 
from the vantage point of a patent agent’s office in the Calle dee 
Alcala. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, the author became 
‘Press Censor and broadcast to the world as the ‘Unknown 
Voice from Madrid’. He recounts the difficulties of his own life 
against the horror and suspense of the siege. He recreates the 
unforgettable atmosphere—the crash of shells in the populous 
city, the splutter of a fifth-columnist’s automatic, a crowd sing- 
ing the Internationale or Milicianos, that popular tune of the time: 


La cucuracha, la cucuracha, 

Ya no puede caminar 

Porque la faltan, porque la faltan, 
Las dos patas de atras... 


He does not seek to disguise the chaos or the internecine 
political conflicts which last, indeed, as he records without 
bitterness, ultimately drove him and his wife—suspect because 
she was a foreigner and his assistant— into France. We leave 
him on his way to England in the early Spring of 1939. 
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We recommend for an understanding of this old danger zone 
these two books 
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of secrecy and censorship still prevail. With maps. 12/6 


POLAND 
by Henryk Frankel 


This book is not only a history but also an analysis of social and 
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by Edward A. Armstrong 


A stimulating and unusual examination of Shakespeare’s mind 
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by Margaret Goldsmith 


A stimulating study on the place of women in the post war 
world and the new freedom earned during the war. 6/- 
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The Clash, though it stands complete in itself, is the final 
volume of Sefior Barea’s autobiographical trilogy which he 
began in The Forge. It is a tragic and courageous book. 

HumMPHREY HARE 


SUNBURST. Mauricio MacpAteno. Lindsay Drummond. 
85. 6d. 
Mexico has always suffered from falsifications. Some have 
seen her as a dead land, alive only with the rhetoric of the past, 
her metamorphic soils and the cry of the coyote; others as an 
almost comic opera domain where gold and oil are still pro- 
duced and where such architects of her recent history as 
Porfirio Diaz and his corrupt satellites seem fit only for a Holly- 
wood technicolour. This novel is probably the only one dealing 
with Latin American indigenous types that deserves a place as 
a classic since the publication in 1926 of Don Segundo Sombra by 
Ricardo Giiraldes. It brings us close to the heart of Mexico 
with its complex internal problems. Magdeleno portrays the 
drama of the indigenous Mexicans confused by the super- 
imposition of the white man’s civilization on their unsleeping 
primitiveness, and in doing so raises more than the usual social 
and economic issues. He describes a feud between the Indians: 
“The two towns had been fighting thus for over three hundred 
years, slaughtering each other for the sake of a precarious hold 
on life that even reptiles would scorn. ... Then a harsh im- 
placable Spaniard had brought them to heel. . . . But, however 
submissive the Indians became, the old hates never healed. On 
holidays the celebrations of the masters were darkened by 
Indian slaughters, though the owners indeed were not chicken- 
hearted in their punishments: they hanged five or six of the 
worst quarrellers on the mesquite trees. That subdued them, 
but neither punishments nor preachings did away with their 
feelings. Christianity had changed the names... two saints, 
Saint Andrew, Saint Philip, had brought their kind of fear and 
hope to the region, and filled the primitive souls of the natives 
with permanent confusion.’ The Indian shrewdness turns to 
innocence against the European demagogy and exploitation, 
even when practised by the upstart Indian, Saturnino Herrera, 
the story’s central character. It is as if the racial memory of the 
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A History of Medicine 
DOUGLAS GUTHRIE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Ed. 
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Sunday Times. 
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diagrams and maps.’’—Cambridge Review. 30s. net 
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indigenous people is fortified by a submission broken only by 
occasional anarchic outbursts and that their deep-seated pro- 
test is turned inwards, seeking destruction among themselves as 
a form of self-punishment for failure to break the white man’s 
ascendancy. The landscapes that Magdaleno conjures up are 
almost unbearable in their purity and like a mirror they seem 
to reflect the agony and blind grandeur of an ancient past that 
is still with us. Bearing all that in mind, it should be easier to 
understand that the grafting of European civilization from 
Jesuitry to the principals of liberalism or Leninism on to the 
Maya, Toltec, and Astec origins of Mexico has, after more than 
four hundred years, not yet been successfully accomplished. 
The translation of this novel by Anita Brenner seems to be more 
than normally competent. Huco MANNING 


OF MANY MEN. James AtpripcE. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 
WHEN people travelled a hundred years ago they wrote straight- 
forward (and often sprightly) accounts of what they saw and 
heard. Yesterday we realized the inadequacy of plain narra- 
tive as a medium for expressing the deeper experience of travel. 
Only the very clever journalist could get away with it. Besides, 
everyone was travelling, and it was becoming difficult to go 
undetected in exaggeration. So yesterday travel returned into 
fiction, and a genre came into fashion (it was not new exactly) 
of which Graham Greene’s Stamboul Train and Frederic 
Prokosch’s The Asiatics and The Seven Who Fled are good 
examples. 

And to-day, the War. 

With Of Many Men Mr. James Aldridge has attempted to 
put the Prokosch technique into a novel about the hurly-burly 
of War. It does not come off for the simple reason that many 
of the episodes are too slight, and the extreme restlessness of 
the whole book is so conveyed to the reader that he gets the 
impression of disjointed (though sometimes quite good) 
reportage held together by the rather shadowy personality of 
Wolfe, who appears to be a War Correspondent. 

This Wolfe gets around quite a lot. He goes to Finland (the 
Finnish anecdote is the best in the book), to Norway, Syria, 
Egypt, Libya, Greece, Iraq, Palestine, the Lebanon, Port 
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Moresby, Singapore, New York, Paris, and a host of other 
places. Why he was not present at Pearl Harbour is a mystery 
—possibly he did not know about it until it was too late. 

The canvas is too large—this panorama of the theatres of 
war is beyond one man’s microscope, and there is at least one 
occasion when I suspect Mr. Aldridge should be more careful 
with his facts. When the airman, Ross, who is grey and forty- 
three years old, is dying on the bare hills near Rutba, victim 
of the Raschid Ali revolt, Mr. Aldridge allows him to say he 
has been in Iraq ten years serving with the R.A.F. Regiment. 
Somebody seems to have been shooting Mr. Aldridge a line at 
Habbaniya—hbaiting reporters is an amusing pastime—and, 
in any case, there was no R.A.F. Regiment before the war. 

It is from this point the book deteriorates, and I found myself 
noting only the number of dirty words Mr. Aldridge adroitly 
slips into the narrative. He seems to have missed two or three. 

Denis BoOTTERILL 


FAR EAST. Crcit Beaton. With Photographs. Batsford. 155. 
Mr. BEATON’s best book to date has three claims on the 
reader’s attention; subject, illustration, and style. I think the 
last, with which I incorporate ‘manner of approach’, is the 
most important, for I can think of few people who can have 
‘covered’ more ground whilst disfiguring it less with their own 
personal footprints. Mr. Beaton has evolved a style of writing 
which, though recognizably his, is strangely impersonal. Some 
may lament this, but it has the first-rate result that when he 
describes a place or a journey we feel he is using himself to 
let us see it—and not using it to make us see himself. 

This is a pleasant achievement, yet one of the most pleas- 
ing things about Far East is the portrait of courageous good 
manners which emerges from the author’s self-reticence. 
He is not silent about delays, difficulties, trials, discomforts. He 
recounts all these as one aspect of his job. It is only we who 
find that of almost more accumulative interest than those of 
whom he writes so straightforwardly is himself—civilian among 
the Services, temporary among those there permanently, 
visitant among those inured to conditions which to him were 
often a cause for surprise, but never for pettish grumble. 
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He went to India (crashing at the start) and China to take 
photographs. That means he took them in lighting and other 
conditions of which, I presume, he had no previous experience. 
It cannot be easy to cross the Himalayas by air or go up to the 
front line in Burma and ‘take photographs’. Mr. Beaton does 
not say much about this side of his work—but some of the 
photographs are here; others are published in two separate 
albums. I have the feeling that any soldier who met him 
in those extraordinary outposts to which he went will have 
the same opinion that I have of this book—that for all its 
excellent account of the Far East in war, it is the unpretentious 
self-honesty of the author which counts. 

PETER FERGUSON 


THE HUMAN FACE. Joun Bropuy. Harrap. 155. 

THERE is no internal evidence of any inspiration which made 
the author write this book. The feeling is that he felt he had a 
good subject (a selling title) and settled down to write ‘about’ 
it. But the human face has too many association-responses to 
be one subject: it is a hundred. A man might write a non- 
inspired book about a limited subject, say mazes, and produce 
something readable; but he cannot write ‘about the human 
face’ and give us something which is tidy for comfortable 
reading. If Mr. Brophy had written with some urge, say, to 
prove a theory about the intelligible and empirical character, 
it would have been a different matter. As it is the book is a rag- 
bag of oddments. Every en passant is expanded to its journal- 
istic full: ‘incidentally, hair-cutting adds another trade or 
profession to the many which, in a fine confusion, serve to keep 
those inadequately explained activities, economics and finance 
going.’ A word, as it crops up, leads to an anecdote, a psycho- 
logical detail, a literary reference. It is with no surprise that 
before long we find Mr. Brophy discussing the girls who have 
taken his heart. His method introduces some information of 
the Yit-Bits order, but when it is a question of significant 
emotional response there is nothing but bathos.- (He is 
lamentable on babies.) This book, which is so difficult to read 
in its assortment, is made no easier by a prose style which des- 
cribes cheeks as ‘tracts of plastic flesh which may be concave 
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or convex, creased or smooth, and are to a certain extent 
mobile where they adjoin the mouth’. The mediocrity of the 
illustrations are of no particular help to Mr. Brophy. 

OswELL BLAKESTON 


BATTLEFIELDS IN BRITAIN. C. V. WEpGwoop. 
BRITISH SOLDIERS. S. H. F. Jounston. 
Both in the ‘Britain in Pictures’ Series. Collins. Illustrated. 

45. 6d. 

FACED with having only forty-seven pages, including illustra- 
tions in text, Miss Wedgwood has simplified her task by 
declaring boldly ‘the amateur of battles need not concern 
himself overmuch with the time before the Conquest’. This 
popular view seems to me essentially mistaken, and makes 
study of the history of Britain rather like anatomizing a body 
from which the head and heart have been removed. Miss 
Wedgwood has her reasons; ‘from these earlier times generaliz- 
ations only emerge’ (I take it that what is meant is ‘only 
generalizations emerge’) and ‘topography is vague’. Less sure 
of general acceptance is her statement that ‘the castle plays a 
relatively small part in English warfare’. I myself could have 
dispensed with some of her early pages of picturesque over- 
writing, which includes the tag about ‘Old unhappy far-off 
things’ for a more realistic setting of the national psyche before 
the Norman Punishment. 

This apart, the author admirably fulfils her purpose of 
reminding us, and teaching ‘expert readers’, of the amount of 
fighting which went on in one of the first lands to achieve 
national unity. Because Britain has had no land battle for two 
hundred years it is sometimes forgotten how hard we fought 
to secure that liberty on behalf of which for others we have 
twice gone to war in this century. Miss Wedgwood’s accounts 
are succinct, her descriptions of landscapes and leaders well- 
defined, and above all, like a good armoury-expert demon- 
strating the use of weapons, she keeps to the fore the technique 
of fighting and develops the effect of innovations on man’s 
deep-seated instinct of preserving those he loves by advancing 
his own body as bulwark. 

This fundamental self-abnegation of the fighting man is 
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again sometimes forgotten. ‘Until recently,’ says Major John- 
ston in his companion volume, ‘the British soldier has not been 
a popular figure with the nation.’ He says this at the end of his 
book, by which time it appears as a sympathetic remark. He 
has earlier stated that ‘Although the New Model Army, with 
its rigid discipline, was an efficient army, it was never a popular 
one .. . Cromwell’s brief attempt to govern England through 
the Major-Generals, and the brief intrigues which followed 
Cromwell’s death implanted in people’s mind a hatred of 
militarism and a suspicion of standing armies which was to 
have important consequences’. Here, in a nutshell, is surely the 
British attitude to armies. Miss Wedgwood observes that ‘as a 
people, we live very much in the present’, but Major Johnston 
traces the length of our memory. He describes the gradual 
emergence of the British soldier from the London militia of 
whom, in the seventeenth century, when the shire-levies were 
ill-trained, ill-armed, and ill-disciplined, Clarendon wrote ‘of 
such sovereign benefit and use is that readiness, order, and 
dexterity in the use of their arms’. 

The Tudor age had a navy, but no standing army; Crom- 
well, as I have quoted, founded the New Model. A month 
before he took over command of all armies of our short-lived 
Commonwealth, John Churchill was born. Better known now 
as Marlborough, he decided that the interests of humanity and 
economy demanded quick issue by battle and thereby altered 
what one wishes were a truer phrase—the ‘prosecution of 
war’. It is by tracing developments such as this, whilst never 
losing sight of the personal characteristics of the British fighting 
man, whether general or foot-slogger, that Major Johnston has 
produced so absorbing and well-balanced a miniature history. 

R. H. 


A SEASON IN HELL. Arrnur Rimpaup. Translated by 
Louise Varése. New Directions. $1. 
THERE are two possible courses open to the translator—two 
possible intentions—the first, to create a new work of art on the 
basis of the old, such as, to take an extreme example, Fitz- 
gerald’s version of Omar Khayydm and second, to render into 
English a foreign text word for word as the cribs we used at 
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school endeavoured to do with varying success—a variation 
which was apt to be intimately brought home to us upon our 
persons. 

Madame Varése has, wisely in this instance, essayed the 
second course. But all that can be said of the result is that it is 
fortunate for the scholars that Une Saison en Enfer is unlikely 
to be used as a text in the schools. It is the more unfortunate 
that where the translator departs momentarily from the literal 
meaning the result is invariably an avoidable clumsiness. 

Pages 12, 13: ‘Sur mon masque, on me jugera d’une race forte.’ 

‘people will think to look at me that I am of a strong race.’ 

Pages 14, 15: ‘je voyais avec son idée le ciel bleu et le travail fleuri 
de la campagne; je flairais sa fatalité dans les villes.’ 

‘with his idea I saw the blue sky, and labour flowering the country; 
in cities I sensed his doom.’ 

Pages 18, 19: ‘ou remonte la lumiére sévére comme les cierges 
funéraires.” 

‘whence like funeral candles a grave flame ascends.’ 

Pages 20, 21: ‘ceux qui restent sont-ils pas mes amis?’ 

‘those who remain, they’re my friends, aren’t they?’ 

Pages 32, 33: ‘Satan, farceur, tu veux me dissoudre, avec tes 
charmes.’ 

‘Satan, you fraud, you would dissolve me with your charms.’ 

Pages 34, 35: ‘Ecoutons la confession d’un compagnon d’enfer.’ 

* Let’s hear now a hell-mate’s confession.’ 


On the evidence of these quotations it would seem, that in 
order to translate successfully, one needs to be at home in two 
languages and to understand the uses of a dictionary. 

HumpHrey Hare 


TRANSFORMATION 3. Edited by STeran ScHimaNnski and 
Henry TREEcE. Lindsay Drummond. 8s. 6d. 
IMPROVEMENT in format and a certain solidity in make-up 
mark the third issue of Transformation. It differs from previous 
issues in containing less creative writing—there are only four 
poems, apart from a verse play by the late Gervase Stewart, 
which owes rather much to Auden. Instead it concentrates on 
being a symposium of contemporary civilization. In a section 
called ‘An Anatomy of Civilized Society’, Father D’Arcy 
anatomizes the Hero, observing rather tritely that ‘The weak 
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in body, and even the timid in disposition, can be admitted 
into the ranks of heroes. It may be that bodily illness, circum- 
stances in home life, a task set or loyalty to some friend or 
cause may call for the utmost heroism’. Cecil Collins 
skips rather lightly round the Fool, before confessing he 
can only anatomize him in his painting; the best contribu- 
tor to this section is Paul Bloomfield on the Artist. In a Survey 
of Contemporary Literature, Stephen Spender writes on 
poetry from 1919 to 1939, Robert Herring on that during the 
war,and Mulk Raj Anand on the novel. The rest of the volume 
is mainly taken up with articles on personalities that appear 
to be of considerable importance in some quarters—Berdyaev, 
Maritain, Aragon. This leads me to a disquieting impression 
that Transformation tends now rather to keep abreast with, if 
not actually follow, current fashions, rather than break away 
to explore or even to make new paths. This was its original 
promise, but there is altogether too much Berdyaev and 
Maritain. Further, although Paul Nash, in an extremely 
interesting note on a Picture called Farewell, states ‘The 
head of my object personage was not a snake’s head— 
which, as you may know, may be a flower—it was a 
woman’s hand waving farewell... it is as much an essential 
part of the picture now as anything there, but unlike the rest 
of the picture I cannot explain’. Yet, elsewhere a contributor 
declares that the issue is ‘chiefly concerned with psychology’. 
One is tempted to wish that it were, and less with philosophy. 
Nevertheless it is of interest to have the trends of the last 
few years analysed (there is a paper on Heard) and to note 
who and what types are predisposed to be influenced by 
whom. 
CHARLES CALVERT 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF ART 
AFTER THE WAR. G. D. Hopson. Batsford. 55. 

Apart from a mass slaughter of all Germans, Mr. Hobson’s 

plans for the organization of art deal mainly with two im- 

portant points: London squares and museums. ‘London might 

become as attractive as Paris and in a completely different 

way’ if proper attention and taste were given to the gardens of 
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London squares. Some could be formal, some informal, and 
others given to demonstrations of what flowers and trees 
flourish in London. 


When it comes to museums, Mr. Hobson has some thoughtful 
suggestions for making these institutions culturally alive, and 
not the least important of them is the idea (borrowed from the 
Germans) of concentrating on periods and not subjects. The 
author’s concern should be shared by everyone, for museum 
authorities are developing a mania for collecting (there are 
cellars full of hidden treasures) and the beautiful things are 
vanishing from life into mausoleums. If there is no official 
change of approach, we shall be divided more and more into 
two cultural groups, the little world of the scholar and the 
connoisseur and that of the great majority. 
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EDITORIAL 


May 1946 


. should not be necessary. And though we know it is 
inevitable, we shall only keep a grip on ourselves by insisting 
that what is now inevitable should not have been necessary. 
‘Guns or butter,’ Europe said, and chose guns—largely 
because our policy did not suffice to impress her. Now that 
the guns, or their guns, have been proved futile, there is no 
butter. What did we expect? What does the world expect, 
even the political part of it, when for six years the world 
devotes itself with unexampled energy to killing and torturing? 
If Germany had won, more would have been killed, more would 
have been tortured; perhaps there would not have been left 
alive so many now to die of starvation. But the Germans 
do not win, that is not in their make-up; their victory is 
to prevent others winning—by which, of course, I mean, 
settling down to evolve from present life to that round the 
corner. And you don’t get round corners by bulldozing them. 

I may be held to be non-constructive, conservative, old- 
fashioned. I am, in as much as I deplore the last century and 
its hang-over into nearly half this. But I can think of nothing 
more old-fashioned than the idea that for ever mankind is 
going to rely for its nourishment on large tracts of the world’s 
surface being given over to growing foods, of which only a 
small part is of use. As weil imagine we shall continue to set 
aside large tracts of ground for irreverently morbid cemeteries! 
Science can kill us with the atom bomb. But science can also 
nourish us, in ways yet unpractised, to withstand that. Science 
must, for it does not wish to die out, and, fed or famined, 
humanity remains interesting to it as guinea-pigs. Com- 
mandos could be kept going without what is commonly 
regarded as food. The world could be—if famine were not a 
racket. I would call it an international racket, but it is anti- 
inter, since none of the sufferings, horrors, and degradations 
have taught the countries that shared in them, generosity or 
even common charity. It was not to be expected. But what 
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was to be expected was that all these vitamins, calories and 
proteins, of which we have got so tired of hearing, should 
have been prepared and made available, as they were for the 
fighters, to tide over populations until the countries responsible 
for them ceased fighting among themselves. Let us at least be 
modern, and if we are to die atomically let us be kept going 
atomically. It would not be pleasant. But mankind has 
apparently decided it wishes neither life nor death to be 
pleasant. It has had too much of each masquerading as the 
other. So it solemnly sits back, contemplates atomic-annihila- 
tion—and talks of food in medieval terms of wheat, cattle and 
potatoes! Naturally it does, for anyone frightened is haunted 
by the past. But may Mankind, please, realize that as long 
as it’s frightened, its tanks are mastodons, its uniforms pre- 
historic scales, and its Tannoy, its television, not the Voice 
that breathed o’er Eden, but the voice that died in its own 
thunder of ‘Guns or butter,’ even as it was thundering? It is 
only echoes Mankind responds to now, not hints. Mankind is 
deafened. And you ask me what my voice is, I say that here 
I am, the voice the sirens drowned, the silence after the 
bomb has fallen. I am, what we all hate being, the Wolf 
Without a Door. There is nothing I can be kept from, and 
nothing that can keep me. I am us—your selves. 


As such, all your voices fade—into that of the Touring 
Manager of Monotony Music Hall. You, Mankind, are 
performing in a theatre which is a leave-centre in an inter- 
nationally-run black-market European town. The audience is, 
to start with, the Occupying Army. The Variety Bill of 
Monotony Hall consists of:— 

A Crooner. A Strong Man. 

A Sister Act of Tap-Dancers. A Comedian (Scots or Midland). 
A Lady with Performing Dogs. A Tight-rope Walker. 

A Conjurer and Thought Reader. A Male Impersonator. 

A Strip Tease. Les Girls. 

A Soprano. Two Evening Dress Dancers. 

The show opens with Les Girls, trunked and brassiered in 
red and blue, with diamanté letters spelling ‘Victory’ across 
their bosoms. They are hissed off by cries of Lancastrian 
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soldiers demanding the dogs. The Lady brings on her Dogs, 
who do precisely the same act, but meet with that approval 
reserved by the English for dumb animals, doing some- 
thing they don’t want to. Sentimentality thus induced, the 
Show goes forward. 

There is sporadic gunfire outside, famine-rioters break in, 
Military Police comb out, but the Show Goes On. And as it 
goes on, we realize that each act is a separate side of ourselves 
and the fight in ourselves; that Monotony Music Hall is— 
Mankind. The turns conflict, of course. The vigour of the 
Tap-Dancing Sisters is vitiated by the emasculation of the 
Crooner. The Strong Man’s confidence is sapped by the 
criticism of the intolerable Comedian, until the Strong Man 
becomes merely a Performing Dog. But the Show Goes On, 
and no one notices that the Army of Occupation has given 
way to the Army of Displaced Persons. The Conjurer comes 
on, asks for money from the audience to put in his box (which 
is the Chancellor’s). Les Girls, who are now visiting women 
journalists, with yelps of delight crane into the Box—and lose 
their heads. The Dogs are much wiser; they sniff. The gunfire 
gets so intense that the Soprano. is brought on to make it 
seem as if it is her high notes have brought down the main 
chandelier. But as the Second Part begins, she turns into the 
Crooner, and something seems to go wrong with the whole 
performance, which the bombardment and inroads from out- 
side increase. The Tight-Rope Walker faints. His place is taken 
by the Male Impersonator. The Comedian’s cry of “Here we 
again!’ becomes tragic each time he comes on. The Strip 
Tease gets caught up in her zip, but the Evening Dress 
Dancers have their clothes blown off. As Humanity loses, the 
Lady with the Dogs becomes the only one who maintains 

ip. 
epic the audience of Displaced Persons has now decayed 
into skeletons. Some of them sit bolt upright, ribs tangled 
with the arms of their stalls. Others hang over the ledges of 
the circles, a finger or a skull rolling down the aisles. The Show 
Goes On, though the audience is dead. The Crooner and the 
Soprano are the Dancers, the Lady is the Strong Man. All the 
different turns, Mankind still trying to exist, fly into the 
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wrong combinations. The Male Impersonator has no one to 
impersonate, the Tight-Rope Walker nothing to walk. Only 
the Dogs are happy. And it is only when the Conjurer, as 
Thought Reader, comes forward, that the cast—Mankind— 
realizes its audience has died. They, as turns, are the separate, 
niggling parts of Man, but there is no Mankind. The skeletons 
have given way to grass, to weeds, to poppies. The auditorium 
is a Field of Forgetfulness. 

The limbs, twisted like candelabra, from the ledges freeze 
into leaves. The fauteuils flake into foliage and creepers— 
vegetable life’s hatred of dead men—climb over the orchestra, 
submerge the Conjurer in his crack of, ‘Will any of you lend 
me his wedding-ring? Don’t be shy, you lent me your wife 
while you were in Burma,’ and strangle the Soprano just as 
she is emitting, ‘Weaving Wreaths in Forget-me-not Lane.’ 

Out of the welter of ordure organic, all that is left 
triumphant is the Flesh-Eating Orchid (from the last State 
to go Socialist). She towers against a row of neat graves, in 
which the Performing Dogs disturb their crosses as they turn 
over to make room for others. 

But even the Flesh-Eating Orchid’s triumph is short-lived, 
for The Only Dart-Playing Elephants in Existence, the 
Unique Car-Driving Lions and the Dressmaking Seals, furious 
at having been kept out of the programme, storm the theatre, 
destroy it—thus let loose the maggots breeding in the food 
in the monopoly-controlled bars. And as these in turn take 
possession of the stage, we see they turn into the original cast, 
the Crooner, the Strong Man, the Tap Dancers, etc. And still 
the programme-girl calls, ‘Will you buy my Sweet Lavender? 
Poppies for the Dead to-day, geraniums for the blind to- 
morrow. They withered all when my father died. It makes 
your clothes smell very nice.’ 

And still the public buys. 
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(continued) 


DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 
(By kind permission of J. M. Dent and Company) 


“Cay something funny, Auntie.’ 

William’s confident grin broadened as she smiled back at 
him, revealed all his white teeth and brought to his eyes the 
conspiratorial gleam that was at once his silent salute to their 
good understanding, a tribute to past performances and an 
invitation to immediate jollity. But her heart, that so recently 
had missed a beat in imagining Jean, and Jean’s love that was 
her own passport to eternity, abolished from the universe, 
now contracted before the spectacle of William so pre- 
cariously launched therein. There, unconscious of risk, he sat, 
squarely and incongruously upon the fragile chair salvaged 
by Bennett from the Henderson crash and seeming to sum- 
marize, even while it brought, together with the little inlaid 
table and the Italian landscapes, into Sally’s crowded sitting- 
room a touch of the vanished graciousness of the drawing-room 
at Barnes, the hazardous circumstances wherein the decisive 
events of his boyhood were swiftly telling themselves off. 

Bennett’s son, steady and sturdy and honest to the core, 
he was the son also of the Bennett who now, with entertain- 
ment her immediate preoccupation, entered her mind coming 
hot-foot down the gangway of the Parish Hall to join for a 
moment herself and Sally sitting in frozen astonishment while 
the vicar-led audience eagerly and dutifully applauded a bald 
young man’s impersonation of a suffragist as a shrieker of the 
incoherent vituperations he delivered, arm-waving, upon the 
top notes of his shrillest falsetto. Bennett, arriving radiant, 
with tears of joy in his eyes, cheeks almost as red as his steward’s 
rosette, had stood for a moment applauding and then had 
turned to say, between husky chuckles betraying him as 
having laughed, during the exhibition, to coughing point: 
‘Wasn’t that good! Clever chap, isn’t he?’ So much in his ele- 
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ment in helping a good cause and at the same time reaping 
first-class entertainment, so confident of sharing the delight 
that had driven him to desert his post, that he either did not 
notice the reservations in Sally’s response, or had taken the 
half-surprised, half judicially meditative tone of the agreement 
given at the bidding of her sense of the amiability-at-all-costs 
due to the occasion, for a confession of an imperfect apprecia- 
tion now become, under the guidance of a superior judge, 
retrospectively perfect. 

But Sally’s son, too. Having so full a share of her sensibility 
that already, in social intercourse, his eyelids had often to 
serve as shutters for his swift perceptions. 

Across the room whose atmosphere still carried the chill 
of fireless days, he radiated a warmth that left Marian un- 
touched. Alone. 

‘Nothing there. Butterfly.’ Alone as she had been when Sally 
heard these words, clear and meditative, coming from the 
nursery where for a moment Marian had been left unattended, 
and had found her crawled to an empty corner and squatted 
there, facing the blank wall, intent. But, now, in no dream- 
world. Already seeing everyone about her, family, neighbours, 
friends, with ironic clarity. Yet, socially, kindlier than Sally, 
whose judgments were apt to leak through. 

Experienced for the first time as sole hostess, this child, 
Sally’s amused, adoring confidante and Bennett’s only tyrant, 
so aloof and so helplessly observant, was giving to the little 
party the character of a public gathering to whose unknown 
elements one must feel one’s way. For the moment the bright 
lense of Marian’s spirit was dimmed by her preoccupation 
with correct behaviour. Seated farthest from the struggling 
fire, upright upon the sofa, her chilblained hands clasped in 
her lap, her face raised, exposed and available as should be, 
she knew, that of a hostess receiving company, she held out 
against the embarrassment of finding her eyes, the moment 
Wi liam’s words were on the way, glancing desperately from 
point to point about the room. No retreat, for her, behind 
dropped eyelids. Her struggle for serenity lifted her finely- 
marked eyebrows and compressed her almost tremulous lips, 
while within the intelligently reflective eyes always, on social 
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occasions prepared, if fully met, disarmingly to smile, the 
battle was visible between vexation with William and her own 
embarrassment, leading her to seek some stately piece of 
drawing-room furniture as sole confidante of her awareness 
of the unsuitability, for the entertainment of a convalescent 
aunt, of the attack launched by William the moment Sally, 
abandoning her presidency of the reunion, had gone back to 
the kitchen. 

‘I suppose you don’t feel strong enough to give a concert,’ 
pursued William, his voice breaking on a well-controlled 
chuckle. 

‘Poor Auntie!’ 

An echo of Sally, one of Sally’s presidential comments 
punctually thwarting every attempt at direct contact with 
the children’s minds, but free from Sally’s meditative tone 
that was always a plea for reconsideration rather than a 
reproach, leaping into the arena as lively as the blush risen’ 
to Marian’s cheek while, to create an opportunity for turning 
upon William the whole of her gathered resentment, she raised 
a hand to the knot of ribbon nowadays confining, at the nape 
of her slender neck, the barley-gold hair so delicately, in 
profile, clasping the outline of her head. (Mozart. The profile 
of the young Mozart seated playing. The resemblance, so 
eagerly sought a few days ago at first sight of Marian, grown 
almost beyond recognition, and now discovered, only to 
remain, lest it add doubtful fuel to the fire of Sally’s devout 
wondering. observation, an incommunicable mental note.) 
Scorn? But not so much for William as for an enormity Marian 
hoped, though now beneath his dropped eyelids William’s 
cheeks were redder than her own, to see recanted to the 
accompaniment of a general hilarity under whose cover she 
night retire, unobserved, to her coign of vantage. 

‘Well,’ Miriam said, hurrying into speech while still Marian 
was within the party and lending it her warmth, ‘what about 
a trio; or is it too late to hunt for combs and paper?” 

Speaking across the room towards William’s shuttered 
isolation, she read in the eyes now raised and turned, after a 
shy, swift, grateful glance in her own direction, in anxious 
watchfulness upon Marian, his recent progress from dis- 
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appointment to disappointment. For even The Gypsy Rondo, 
performed at competing speeds, would be a poor substitute for 
the improvisations so delighting him in a life that held so few 
delights and above which hung, for onlookers, already the 
shadow of a swiftly advancing destiny, saddening at this 
moment the garden light flowing freely in through the french 
window behind him, outlining his solid sturdy shape, gilding 
the obstinate flaxen hair of all the Brodies. Changeless and 
unremitting for as long as his strength should hold, some 
stereotyped toil would close down, within a few years, upon 
his restricted existence. Was he already aware? And craving, 
therefore, as throughout their confined lives within the world’s 
accumulating machinery do so many men, thus earning part of 
their reputation for selfishness, only for effortless diversion, 
entertainment, forgetfulness? 

“Yes, I think it’s nearly lunch-time, Auntie.’ 

In spite of his pathetic disarray, Williams’ mere presence in 
the room, representing manhood, a comforting blind cliff, 
bringing freshly to mind, in illustrating its truth at the 
irreducible minimum, Mag’s fervent preference, seeming at 
first both mysterious and revolting, for the society of men on 
account of their securely dependable inability to recognize 
necessary deceptions, made endurable the experience of being 
bathed, at the hands of this small relative, in a feminine 
clairvoyance that was trying to hide its own inevitable 
embarrassments. Not, in Amabel’s revealing way, by aclenched, 
almost stuttering recoil from speech, prelude to an abrupt 
change of topic, during which she would glance about as 
though seeking an invulnerable receptacle for a cascade of 
incommunicable emotion, or, in her more uplifted moments, 
as though despera‘ely endeavouring to escape into forgetful- 
ness, but beneath dropped lids and behind childish lips 
uneasily moving under pressure of a courteous desire to avoid 
revealing, by their compression, the holding in leash of an 
implacable disapproval, or, by their twisted disdain, a chal- 
lenge to defence. 

Yet however welcome was William’s blindness to one’s 
longing to feel these enclosed, interminable moments end in 
escape to the shelter of distributed family activities, and his 
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acceptance of a rarely-seen relative as an enlivening visitor 
from a world in regard to which his imagination remained 
incurious, it made upon the weariness of convalescence a more 
exacting demand than Marian’s intuitive perception of that 
world as occupying, even at this moment, more of the aunt’s 
attention than the one where illness had temporarily stranded 
her. A perception so clear and so deep that for an instant at 
whose end their eyes met and Marian’s, obedient to her firm 
little will, produced their social smile, she could believe the 
child actually discerning, where it lay sharply engraved upon 
the Aunt’s consciousness, the experience of those final mo- 
ments upstairs, the finding and hurried reading of the letters 
that Jean’s had driven from her mind, and the ending of the 
sense of being stranded in a vacuum whose sole light was the 
certainty of Jean’s immortal love. She could believe the child 
aware of the meeting, in one post, of the letter embodying 
Rachel Mary’s incredible suggestion, and the one enclosing 
the astonishing bestowal of the means of carrying it out. 

But it was William, receiving no unspoken communications, 
making no demands beyond those brought by opportunity 
beneath his kindly litt'e nose, who struck most deeply at her 
conscience, reproached her for having failed in the past to see 
as much of these children as so easily would have been possible 
at the price of refusing to spend every one of her disengaged 
week-ends in hanging about within London’s magic circle. 

‘Perhaps,’ she said, and saw hope glimmer again in William’s 
watchful eyes, ‘there is just time to tune up an orchestra.’ 

Almost barring the way as she squeezed past it to reach 
her conductor’s post behind the piano, the elaborate upright 
chiffonier, self-satisfied, unquestioning, dominating its sur- 
roundings, taking the full light of the french window and 
reflecting in its gleaming central mirror and in the smaller 
ones above its pillared brackets, the room’s brief perspectives 
and those of the little garden beyond it, broken only by the 
images of its own vases and knicknacks, brought to her mind 
the Brodie relatives who had selected it as a wedding-present 
for Bennett. Here they stood, powerfully represen ed. Unani- 
mous in being for ever alert upon the social front, ready to 
risk life and limb in the performance of social duties, knowing 
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nothing of singleness and solitude, they were ranged 
permanently upon the borders of Sally’s consciousness, an 
everlasting challenge. Their warm, rallying voices sounded 
musically in the room duplicated by that of Sally, their half- 
convinced recruit, as it was when she used the tone taken over 
from them as a prop to sustain her in her dealings with grouped 
humanity; even when the occasion was nothing more for- 
midable than the summoning of her family to a meal. 

And this, she reflected, disengaging a floating sleeve from a 
protruding angle, this application of an alien technique, was 
amongst the things that had kept one away. And here, safe, 
in this unused, uninfluenced corner between the slanted piano 
and the wall, the joy overarching her preoccupations came 
down and closed with her and clamoured for an instant’s tribute. 

Remaining crouched, ‘I think,’ she intoned in a warbling 
falsetto, an instalment for the audience, and a screen, ‘I’d 
better have a hassock.’ 

Following William’s crow of delight came Marian’s quiet 
voice, judicial, but with judgment for the moment suspended: 
‘I expect it’s in the dining-room,” and the room was empty 
and she stood upright and watched, in the distances substi- 
tuting themselves for the sheltering wall, the little figure of 
Rachel Mary going busily about, using every small journey 
toward or away from her fellow-creatures as an opportunity 
to return to the centre whence she drew life and strength; 
Rachel Mary presiding at table, bending her head in the midst 
of a discussion that threatened to become fruitless dissipation 
of force and pretending, with downcast and apparently 
investigating eye, to rearrange her fichu while she turned with 
her whole being towards the source of unity and peace, to 
come back with some little sally that at once distributed the 
tension. Rachel Mary, writing of her mother’s death, tenderly 
and soberly, reminding one of the Quakeress who ‘gently 
closed the eyes of her dead and came down to tea’; and, 
adding, when all was told: ‘Your word-pictures make us all 
feel we have been in Switzerland.’ Rachel Mary, only last 
week, initiating and presiding over the family discussion that 
must have been the prelude to this morning’s letter, written, 
on a corner of some crowded table and, as ever, only just in 
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time for post, the little note that serenely hastened to its still 
incredible conclusion: ‘and if you have no other plans, you 
might like to come to us again. We’d all be glad to see you.’ 

A few more days of gathering strength within this enclosed 
circle no effort of mine can open towards the lights that fill 
my sky, the promised week-end with Michael and Amabel and 
then—home. The place I found and where I belong, amongst 
those who regard even the loveliness now increasing all about 
them and calling to me with claims as powerful as their own, 
as being merely ‘pleasant’. Who rob the world of its power. 

Yet without Mrs. Harcourt, perfectly at home in the world 
and living according to its values, there could be no going back. 
What a strange interweaving! Jean, listening to the tangled 
story, would say, at the end of a moment’s meditation: ‘I 
see what you mean, Dick, but somehow for you it is different.’ 
But Mrs. Harcourt admitting no such difference, would regard 
my proposed use of her determined gift as a base treachery. 
And perhaps it is, and I cannot care if it is. 

Though away in her hotel, ski-ing every day and seeing me 
so rarely, she felt, just as she had done at the Oberland Alpen- 
stock, that she had me under her wing. Witness her abortive 
efforts to bring about a romance between me and her German 
professor and, towards the end, her meditative inquiries as to 
my circumstances and plans. And when, in response to my 
ghastly suggestion of qualifying for an orthodox secretarial job 
complete with shorthand, that out there amongst the moun- 
tains whose summits at that moment shone madder-rose, did 
not seem so ghastly, she said nothing, it was not only because 
she knew I should take her approval for granted, but also 
because even then she must have been planning to forward my 
laudable scheme. 

But I knew, in advance, when she began questioning me. 
And because I knew, I improvised a plan that would appeal 
to her, and half-knew, all the time, that nothing on earth 
would persuade me to carry it out. Jean, what do you think of 
that? 

But still, smiling, Jean answered, with one of her rare hand- 
pressures: ‘Dick, with you it is different.’ 

Knowing little of the inside life of the Lauriers, Mrs. Harcourt 
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imagined herself the nearest friend I had in Vaud, and was no 
more prepared for the quality of Jean’s presence at the station 
than was Miss Pelham, who came to see me off only to 
ascertain whether Jean, ill as she was, would yet be there. 
But Mrs. Harcourt, self-controlled and relatively selfless 
instantly taking in the situation, abdicated to the role of 
indulgent onlooker, sitting opposite to me near the door and 
dividing her attention between the unexpected little drama 
and the bustle on the platform; while Miss Pelham, bunched 
in the corner opposite Jean, her secret fury breathing from 
her very garments, kept repeating her frantic appeal for Jean’s 
retreat to the house, not so much because she feared for her as 
because only with the help of these outcries could she endure 
what she saw and remain seated, paying no attention to the 
departing traveller who still, on the outskirts of a consciousness 
centred on the inevitable parting, was feeling gratitude for 
her hints, given in that disconcertingly English-villa chalet, 
on the playing of Chopin, and was sorry as well as glad that 
she should be compelled to witness what she so bitterly 
resented: Jean, muffled to the eyes and hardly able to speak, 
herself become an amused spectator, almost flaunting, as 
she sat defiantly tucked into my side, her gay sadness of fare- 
well; lifted, for these final moments beyond the control of her 
determination not to hurt feelings, not able to care who saw 
and suffered in the seeing. 

‘Well, dear people?’ 

Sally’s voice, in perfect reproduction of the Brodie intona- 
tion, at the half-open door. 

“Here’s the rest of the dear people.’ Marian’s, half-mocking 
herself and everyone else, from the door of the dining-room. 

The lights and shadows of the passage were full of secret 
perspectives. And from the kitchen window, as she squeezed 
herself into her place between it and the table, a glimpse of 
the ancient rain-barrel bearing upon its battered lid a sun-gilt 
pool patterned by twig shadows; of the shady angle between 
the trellised fence shutting off the back garden and the low 
ivied wall only partly screening the neighbouring back door; 
of the little gate in the fence, invitingly open towards the 
hidden back garden, a world apart, its high trees already 
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preparing summer shelter for that refuge from household 
tensions, giving upon the slope to the river and the towering 
elms that lined its bank. 

And when she was in her place, instead of the dining-room 
furniture awkwardly crowding the available space, and the 
huge Henderson portraits looking on from the small walls, 
looking forth from their old world of unquestioned ease and 
stability upon the family’s present disarray, the ample doors, 
flanking the kitchener, of Sally’s store-cupboards, the 
clear, busy glow of the kitchener, the unhurrying wooden tick- 
tock of the clock on the mantelshelf in the middle of Sally’s 
row of canisters, all battered, but each one offering a dimmed 
picture or decorative design. 

This chequered kitchen tablecloth, too, rather than re- 
inforcing, as always and everywhere does the usual cold 
spread of white napery, the bleakness of the mid-day light, 
softened it with a suggestion of morning and evening colour. 

‘, .. because the dining-room fire takes so long to warm the 
room.’ 

Even at Dimple Hill, she reflected as she roused herself to 
respond to Sally’s remark, bleakness, thrown up from a 
white tablecloth, hovered above the gathering beneath the 
summit of the day’s light. But only for a moment, only during 
the settling down of the party separated for the morning and 
still engrossed, each in his own concerns. After the silence, the 
dropping of preoccupations and the turning towards the 
everlasting source within and without, the bleakness was 
gone. But here, without even the grace whose hurried mur- 
muring by one of the children made, whenever Bennett was 
present, the unvarying prelude to either of the substantial 
meals, there was merely the sense of the family gathered 
together, its natural sympathies and animosities firmly in 
place, to still the pangs of hunger in a crude light whose 
dominion could be shattered only by the precarious expedients 
of human talent; turns, staged to fill the void. 

‘Yes,’ she said weightily, suddenly hopeful of initiating, by 
transforming Sally’s apology into a topic, at least the semblance 
ofa unified contemplation, and paused before adding, in perfect 
imitation of the Roscorla manner: ‘I suppose it does that.’ 
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And was translated, while she spoke with her mind truly 
set upon the image of the small fire slowly struggling towards 
mastery of the cold, to her place at the Dimple Hill table, 
to possession of her prentice share of the medium wherein 
the Roscorlas met and communicated with each other and 
that gave to every seated figure an inalienable dignity; and 
was aware, the moment her words were sped, of the incom- 
patibility of the two atmospheres: the one enabling the speakers 
to address each other indirectly, impersonally, from a dis- 
tance, so that even the simplest words became jewels set in a 
spacious light; and the one wherein each speaker, competitive, 
represented only himself, the quality of his production depend- 
ent upon his single ability. 

For here was William grinning delightedly, from across the 
way, his assumption of some concealed hilarious intention; 
and Marian, before assuming her air of courteous attention, 
had darted an inquiring glance. 

Yet in Oberland, where there was neither grace nor 
Quakerly silence, where communication flowed at once, there 
was at least an approach to the desirable atmosphere. Created 
by those in whom the Oberland quality went right through. 
By people like Harry Vereker and Mrs. Harcourt. Its source 
was the same? For whence did England acquire her code of 
universal urbanity, its social method? No exhibitions, no 
prize-fighting. Smiling retirement, the moment conflict raised 
its head, backwards, bowing, as from the presence of royalty. 
But also, no thought. Only tastes and prejudices. 

‘It gen’ly takes ovra-naah to have any effect.’ 

In spite of the casual word-clipping and Sally’s obvious 
preoccupation, mental hands set, ever since the dismissal of 
the burdened and burdensome Emmaline, even in leisure 
moments upon the intricate machinery of house-running, 
here was a remark, an impersonal statement that could be 
handled, provided no one broke in during the necessary brief 
Quakerly pause, in the Quaker manner, given, together with 
the one who had spoken it, its full due of dignity and con- 
sequence. 

Keeping herself at home in her place at the Dimple Hill 
table, she imagined the remark falling amidst the leisurely 
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to and fro distribution of necessaries that, there, seemed not 
so much preparations to feed as means of conveying, from 
one to another, a quiet delight in this fresh meeting, in sharing 
a moment, as were the moments of all true Quakers, new and 
unique in human history, and sought, in the minds of those 
seated at the long table, a development of the theme. 

Almost anyone at the Roscola table might have produced 
her response to Sally’s first remark. But the one she now had 
in mind would have come either from Richard securely home 
from the farm at tea-time, haggard and weary, distributing 
the largesses of his inexhaustible good-nature, or from Alfred 
who was at least Richard’s equal in the family game of carica- 
turing a tussle with a practical difficulty. And it was in the 
person of Alfred that she said: ‘And it’s got to have its hand 
held to accahmplish that much’ and was at once aware of the loss 
the borrowed words sustained in being divorced from Alfred’s 
way of dropping them sideways, as if into the era of an invisible 
neighbour, rather in the manner of a stage ‘aside’, but with 
the difference created by Alfred’s experience of being so fre- 
quently the self-made butt of friendly family laughter that 
even when the victim was not himself he would retreat from 
his sally with a small crow of apprehension and the head- 
ducking movement of one dodging an expected blow. 

William’s adoring grin spilled over into a giggle. Putting 
forth a hand and swiftly withdrawing it, as from a flame, 
‘Whee,’ he squealed, but very gently, and returned busily 
to his food with downcast, disclaiming eyelids, with the air 
of one saying it’s no affair of mine, almost of one saying now 
you’ve done it. Caught speculatively glancing, Marian smiled, 
the hesitant faint smile expressing at once her all-embracing 
amusement and her apology for being amused. Sally, too, 
produced a smile, a belated recognition of family mirth, with 
reservations, as if saying yes it’s all very well, we may smile 
but it’s neither here nor there and doesn’t alter anything. 

The situation was hopelessly astray. Intending a gravely 
respectful continuation, a sympathetic following up of Sally’s 
apology for a kitchen meal, she had launched, in her pre- 
occupation with another environment, a remark Sally would 
consider mannish, and not, perhaps, in the best taste. And 
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if now she were to disown it, explain its origin and elaborate 
in simple statements the idea now beckoning her with a 
genuinely smiling radiance, Sally would respectfully attend 
until, growing weary, she would intimate, tempering the wind 
of her impatience to the reduced strength of a convalescent, her 
disapproval of ‘going tod deeply into things’. Sally knew, had 
known all her life, Mim’s tiresome insistence on thought and 
now, at this date, if one were to produce what one had in mind, 
she would think to herself: ‘That’s the sort of thing that keeps 
you without a home.’ 

Conversation at a standstill. All three waiting upon her next 
move, suppressing, to leave the way clear for her, their 
customary interchange. A turning-point, the perfect oppor- 
tunity for a test. Here and now she would abandon for good 
and all the role of entertainer sustained here at every meeting 
during the years that had made her increasingly a stranger. 
They must learn, if she were to represent Quakerism, to 
tolerate her silence. Sally, dreading group silences on account 
of her large share of Henderson self-consciousness and lack 
of spontaneous volubility, would not immediately learn to 
distinguish between a steady Quaker stillness and one’s old 
sullen silences, alternating with the non-stop verbosity born, 
at home, of perpetual disagreement and a desire to restate 
everything that was said; even now not always kept in check 
by regret for the hostility aroused by perpetual re-statement. 
And during one’s withdrawal, since the hardest, the pre- 
liminary work of attaining to Quakerly stillness cannot be 
achieved to the accompaniment of sociable attention to 
whatever may be going forward, Sally would imagine criticism 
volubly at work; unless the sheer intensity of concentration 
required to attain inward serenity in the presence of others, 
should reveal to her its goodwill, should presently, ah, if it 
were possible, attain her and reveal to her its power of blossom- 
ing, unaided by a tiresome, conscious, watchful deterniination 
to be amiable, into friendly and fruitful exchange, or, what 
sometimes was even better, a recognition of the more than 
sufficiency of just being together. 

The sharp jar, against a plate, of William’s knife with power 
behind it, and a fragment of crust flew over the table-edge. 
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Marian’s bird-like ‘Wheep!’ collided with, ‘Oh-dear-me’ 
from Sally, conversational, allowing her to draw herself up, 
to look sprightly, glad of her smile arrived of its own volition, 
the girlish smile she never herself saw and that, once seen, 
would for ever transform her in her own eyes. 

“That’s the worst of pie.’ William’s voice, rising from under 
the table, followed by his scarlet face. 

Caught thus, half-way to her bourne, she imagined, in 
response to William’s swift investigating glance, revealing 
him, in the midst of his disarray, uncertain of the aunt’s 
sympathetic approval of the flying leap, Richard remarking, 
his voice warm with the desire to rescue, and wide with the 
Mephistophelian smile it only partly belied: “That bit wanted 
a run in the open.’ 

But Richard was not quite the model here to be repre- 
sented; not quite the authentic Quaker brand (disliking 
entirely silent Meetings because ‘You’ve nothing to do but 
sit and think’, explaining that ‘it wouldn’t be much good for 
Elphick to pit himself against me’, and, when asked why not, 
fingering his moustache and saying with a laugh: ‘You see, 
I’m the bigger man’; bracing himself against those boys 
racing round the refreshment tent at the Flower-Show so 
that they cannoned into him and fell) ; an illustration, standing 
somewhere between the world, even the beau monde eternally 
jesting, and the gentle tradition that was his birthright, 
justifying those Quakers who just now are making a pother 
about birthright membership of the Society. 

‘That bit,’ nevertheless she began, for Richard refused 
to budge from the forefront of her consciousness, but Sally’s 
voice, collided with her own, won the day. ‘It’s a lovely beef- 
steak pie,’ she said. Not a defence, but a proclamation sung 
out across the room for all whom it might concern. One for 
me and my mannish oblivion of all that goes to the production 
of savoury food. And Sally leaned towards William, murmur- 
ing, as if under cover of a lively conversation: ‘You should put 
the fork into the crust and press it gently down till it comes in 
two.’ And remained thus leaning, watching him as with 
downcast lids, isolated, he squirmed his loathing and resent- 
ment of this public instruction, until, realizing that her 
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pressure was useless, she turned again towards the centre with 
the air of one apologizing for absence and eager to take part 
in whatever was going on. And met only a wave of disapproval, 
resentment of a technique that had shattered all links. Always 
Sally had isolated the criminal and driven the crime home and 
waited, oblivious of all else, for acknowledgment. 

What would a Quaker, other than Richard, be doing in 
this spiky atmosphere, with Sally now across the room dishing 
up the second course with brisk energy, part of whose source 
was resentment of one’s resentment, and Marian, with 
thoughts no one could fathom, secretly contemplating a 
familiar scene, and William, still crestfallen, glancing across, 
when one was not looking, awaiting a diversion. 

But to come to his aid, after having failed him at a crisis, 
would be to add, to the crime of one’s own departure into 
wrath, the offence of making common cause with him against 
Sally; a meanness wherein he, too, would be involved. 

Rachel Mary? 

With a mighty effort, against which her very limbs seemed 
in league, she joined her hands, rubbing them round each 
other in Rachel Mary’s way, looking down at them the while, 
to escape, be lifted away from conflict, and return, perhaps, 
with a healing contribution. 

Widespread, blocking the way, the garden grounds of 
Dimple Hill shone clear amidst their vast surroundings, 
coming so near that she could almost hear, rising from the 
gardens, the daily chorus of sounds blended by the wide 
distances and lost in the heights of the summer sky. Another 
effort, a closing of her inward eye, and she found herself 
thrown back, farther than ever from that far region of the spirit 
whence she might truly have joined those about her, alone 
in a void, dizzy with the weakness of convalescence, and turned 
to cling again to the loveliness that was to be hers without 
price. April, whose face in Sussex she had not yet seen, was 
even now making beauty for the familiar figures scattered in 
the beloved enclosure. Somewhere within each consciousness, 
lightly or deeply engraved, together with the sense of on- 
coming summer, was the expectation of her arrival. 

If now, from the depths of her profanity, she were to speak, 
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her very voice would betray her to Sally as merely putting 
in time, handing out easy animation while waiting to be 
elsewhere. 

“Wish we had some cream.’ 

William, recovered, taking a small revenge. 

“Do-you.” Mock-angry emphasis, carrying off Sally’s 
satisfaction in having a witness of this restoration. “Nothing 
goes better with prunes than rice—if it’s properly cooked.’ 

“Just caught on the top.’ 

Instructed by Sally, William will never be indifferent to 
the finer shades. Never will his wife hear Bennett’s anything’ll 
do for me, my dear, that yet so often must be a blessed lightener 
of Sally’s ceaseless labour. 

The neighbouring back door burst open for the resounding 
crackle of a shaken tablecloth. 

‘La-deedahdy, la-deedahdy . . .’ 

“Dear me,’ murmured Marian, glancing round to collect 
reactions, ‘lunch early to-day for a change.’ 

“Tom’s feeling cheerful,’ said William, also sotto voce, but 
warily, eyelids down. 

Like her own, William’s heart had responded to the sound 
of gaiety. Her smile waited to greet him. Was observed by 
Sally who, having in a lightning-swift glance fathomed its 
meaning, dropped her eyes to seem not to have noticed and 
said briskly, again as if dropping an irrelevant remark into an 
engrossing conversation: ‘Noisy people.’ 

Muted by the slammed door, the cadences of the waltz-song 
were still audible, and the startling, living glow, spontaneous, 
needing for its production no complex preparatory 
controls, that had gone forth to meet them, now rose heaven- 
wards from the depth of her being. Within the tones of the 
lad’s voice sounded the common qualities of British philistia, 
of the thoughtless, musical-comedy-loving English worldings: 
profanity, pluck, confidence; incredible density, kindly 
humanity. And while, yielding to self-revelation, and to the 
joy of inspiration, a warm and comfortable blush, she re- 
marked upon the day’s increasing mildnes; and welcomed the 
summer, their riverside summer, now on its way, ‘garden-teas, 
picnic lunches on the river, summer clothes, summer-evenings 
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... all those things that spread all over the year, really inn: 
and saw them all awake and glow and begin chirruping one 
against the other, she saw within her mind, evoked in all its 
first clarity and revealed as immortal, the hitherto un- 
pondered vision of that last, late afternoon on the Vaud rink 
whence Jean had been driven by the rising mist. Leaving one, 
forlorn yet glad, to wait, empty, blind and deaf, for solitude 
again to yield, as on that one lonely afternoon on the balcony, 
clearer depths of perception than the united contemplations 
that left, even while bringing reassurance, so may vistas to 
vanish unexplored. 

The little group of players at the corner of the rink, festally 
illuminated on behalf of the lingering skaters who on that day 
ignored the message of the growing twilight, had become, 
the moment Jean’s little figure, plodding along the hard- 
beaten snow to the roadway, vanished behind the brushed-up 
rink-side drift, the very moment of crossing the chill barrier 
between companionship and solitude, magicians, cunningly, 
tootling out, into the thin, bitter Alpine mist, for the English 
already fused into fellowship by the sense of the season 
accomplished behind them and now at its end, and by the 
common risk of missing, for the harvesting of these last, 
precious moments, time to dress for dinner, the English waltz 
of the moment, the Merry Widow waltz to whose familiar 
swinging rhythm, supporting and enlivening their movements, 
they skimmed, within eternity, enchantedly about, a few 
couples even, after a fashion, waltzing on the ice; a triumph 
setting them apart from the rest, unenvious in this pre- 
separation unity, unity of harvesters that on that afternoon 
seemed to include even E. F. Benson still, to the last possible 
moment lost-souling about, depositing within himself layers 
of indestructible experience. 
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THE WIND IS ILL 
by Joun MAtco tm Brinnin 


All’s ill and will be so 

Until what will not wed is brought to bed 
Charged with a saviour’s brief 

Of coupling conscience with black flesh and blood ; 
Until the arch supports its crushing roof 
And eggs in nests of snow 

Tame the long undertow 

With clattering alleluias from the shell 
All’s well so charily 

The tongues of iron bells will fail to tell 
A wiser homily than verily, 

Say lack, say touch and go. 


All hail wind-cocks that shift 

‘The livelong architectures of hot sand 
From leaf-pocked flesh to stone; 

Where star-shaped seeds and seed-shaped stars are wound 
Around the pillars strangled by a vine, 
East comes soft, west comes swift, 

Until of all that’s left 

The lights of time patrol, yet cannot tell 
All ails so bitterly 

The marathon bird is buried where it fell, 
And banished utterly 

The little dog that laughed. 


All hell pursues the pair 
Who first touched fruits of flesh to find them sweet 
And sadly separate ; 
The hunt is hot and what is chaste is caught, 
Stripped of its leaf and tangled in a sheet 
While the bored Glories sit 
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Before and after it, 

Clocking the chores of ecstasy untouched. 

Ah, well, the wind is ill, 

And if such sails as loom are seldom beached, 
Farewell’s the most of hail, 

Here, there, and everywhere. 


ALDERMANBURY 


by BRYHER 


Aldermanbury— 

oh, where is Aldermanbury, 
such strange beauty 

Time has rubbed to rosemary 
there. 


What have we learned from suffering, 
nothing, no thing, 

the wind cries through the devices 

of the stoned air. 


Only, 

in Aldermanbury, 
eternity 

whispers, “Tell me, 

why have you chosen fear 
in this sweet year?’ 


GRASSINGTON 
by J. F. HENDRY 


Deep as the rocked church 
And the married dead 
Where the stars dart 
Bury the sick lurch 
Of the stone bed 
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In the running heart 
Love has fled. 


No fires, no fountains 
Strike fabulous water 
From the flint forehead 
Of these frozen mountains 
Sharp to slaughter 

Or raise from the dead 
Jairus’ daughter. 


The hedgehog in her hair 
The wind in her eyes 
Winter on her mouth 
Till the moon is a bare 
Old rune of lies 

And the birds are south 
And harlots wise. 


Seas and starfish own 

Love become the art 

Of the limpet or the leech 

Living on the stone 

And the grieving heart 

Till tides and voyages and speech 
Wash them apart. 


FALAISE 


by VERNON WATKINS 


Gold is not the only metal. It may be the oldest, but 
Iron has another brightness. 

Gold speaks, but there iron acts. There is no witness 
On Earth so eloquent as silent gold, 

Speaking of those lost hands that touched the lipped 
Vase, trinket, the brooch. Gold is the speech 

In the square tomb. It is the letters’ flame, 
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Gold in mute ash. And yet gold dies; gold is not 

Partner of winds and of the flying shade. 

Here stop: these massive walls are dumb, where looked 

The Conqueror down, and saw the cobble-stones, 

His mother’s eyes, the well; and lived here hidden. 

Iron borrows gold from darkness, borrows rust, 

Bringing its goldcoat like a ransome from the dust of battle. 
Shut it under earth, then dig it up; the crooked wreck 

Will twisted shine, as after its long sleep 

It cries for the edge of the air; and how it slipped 

Keen through live winds (now only a memory) it alone knows, 
Nor what dark shames it carved in the world, jabbed deep, 
Thirsting for that wild blood, cast to the crypt, 

Can it quite hide, though it disguises these. 

Gold is patient: it can wait always; iron cannot wait. 

Iron is birdlike. Look, in a flash it passes, 

Light in black wings, 

Jackdaws above Falaise. 
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(A film scenario) 


S. M. EISENSTEIN 


Text of songs by V. Lucovsky 
(Translated by HERBERT MARSHALL) 


(Note.—The film is in two parts, of which this is the beginning of the second. 
The first part appeared in Nos. 99, 100, 101, and 102.—EDIrToR.) 


The Outskirts of Moscow 

The titles appear under the growing strength of the song: 
‘Ocean-sea, azure-sea.’ 

Title: ‘On the 3rd day of February, 1565: 

The Tsar Returned .. .’ 

Over the title is heard the cry ‘Holla! Holla!’ 

And a piercing whistle. 

Swift Fade in. 

A snowy field . . . Whistling and holloaing is heard, ‘Holla! 
Holla!’ 

Over sloping snowy mounds a lava of black comes rolling 
swiftly. 

Like black clouds the far-off horsemen surge onwards. 
In black cloaks. With the Broom and Dog’s Head emblem on 
their saddles. 

In the midst of the riders—himself on horseback—is the 
Tsar. 

He has grown thin and aged. His eyes burn. 

Riding behind him come the Basmanovs and Malyuta. 

At the outskirts of Moscow the people fall on their knees. 

The Tsar is stern: he looks not at the people. Riding by 
angrily. 

Like a black cloud the horsemen surge forward... 


The Reception Chamber 
They stand facing each other, like ranks of opposing armies 
ready for battle... 
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On one side—the Boyars in Gold. 

On the other—the Lifeguards in Black. 

Between them passes Tsar Ivan Vasilievitch .. . 

The appearance of the Tsar has changed. 

He has grown thin and aged. 

His manner of speech has changed. It has become filled with 
spleen, bitter. 

‘So, you’ve been caught. Didn’t expect our return? 

‘You were overjoyed at the Tsar’s exit? Given yourself away 
completely, traitors... Wanted to rule the land your- 
S€l Vester. 

He stops opposite the confused Boyars. ‘Well, so be it! From 
now on I shall give you the Russian Land to administer. I 
nominate you lords of the Russian lands.’ 

There is a stirring amongst the Boyars. Once again the Tsar 
passes between the Boyars and the Lifeguards. 

Crushed and bewildered they stand. 

‘And of that land, be-widowered, 

‘The widower’s lot—small, hereditary, 

‘I shall keep for myself: 

‘The towns: Belyov, Kozelsk, Vorotinsk—the nests of the 
Princes Vorotinsky, Odoyevsky, and Belyovsky. Suzdal, 
Vyazma, Mozhaisk—on the way to Latvia; Staraya Russ—on 
the way to the Baltic Sea; the sea-coast to the White Sea... 

He pronounced clearly: ‘Yaroslavl...’ and continued: 
‘The State security of these towns I myself shall guard. The 
borders of Russia I will defend . 

He stopped. Without raising his voice, hardly audible at a 
distance, he declared: ‘. . . and treachery shall be crushed . . .” 

His eyes went along the ranks of Boyars. A shudder passed 
through those ranks. Once again the Tsar strode by them, 
eyeing them. 

“And as regards to you, Boyars, I have no trust in you . 
but as God Almighty raised Adam from the dust so have I 
raised executors of the Tsarist will.’ 

He steps up to the Throne. 

‘As I trust no one else to guard it—I myself have chosen 
Lifeguards.’ 

He indicates the Lifeguards. 
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The black rows of Lifeguards look at the Boyars. Malyuta, 
Basmanov-father and Basmanov-son, and hundreds of young 
men clad in black. 

The Lifeguards look at the Boyars ... The Boyars are in 
TETFOL) 


Suddenly from the midst of the Boyars appears the Abbot 
Philip. 

Ivan is joyed. 

But Philip is stern. 

He speaks against the Tsar’s undertakings: ‘Your under- 
takings are not from God—but from the Evil One.’ 

He threatens: ‘And he who overthrows the lawful customs 
of his kingdom shall not long be King!’ 

‘Silence, Silence, Master!’ Ivan cries with anxiety, fearful 
of the flashes of his own anger, and he hurriedly takes Philip 
aside. 

The Lifeguards move towards the Boyars. Fedor in front. 

The Lifeguards force the ‘Land Lords’ to the door. 

Alone by the throne, face to face, stand the former friends— 
Ivan and Philip, one against the other. 


Fedka, with the Lifeguards, forces the ‘Land Lords’ through 
the palace corridors. They treat them roughly. 

And in the palace the two stand alone. One opposite the 
other—like adversaries. One against the other. 

The Tsar and the Priest, above them the Angel—angry— 
Apocalyptic—its feet trampling the Universe. 

The Tsar wishes to embrace Philip. But Philip will not 
permit it. 

The Tsar wishes to show affection to Philip. But Philip is 
stern. 

And from the Throne Ivan cries to Philip in anguish: ‘Why 
are you stern with me, Fedor Kolichev? Why cruel? Friend! 
You should pity me...’ 

Philip does not look at him. He looks down to earth with 
stern gaze. Saying: ‘I am now another Philip, humbly fulfilling 
the will of God and am no aide in your affairs.’ 

Ivan sinks back crushed on to the Throne, as once a boy he 
sat in fear on that very place. 
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‘I had a dearest friend—Anastasia. She left me. 

‘I had a dear friend . . .’ He hesitates. He cannot utter the 
name 

And says thickly: ‘He betrayed me... not me—but the 
great work...’ 

A convulsive spasm flashes across Ivan’s face. His lips twitch. 

The slim neck sinks exhausted into the shoulders. Ivan seems 
about to hide himself with fear in the folds of Philip’s mantle. 

‘I fear not treachery. Nor the knife, nor poison, nor be- 
trayal... 

‘I fear not for myself. But for the great work just begun . . 

And through the bitter features of the Tsar’s yellowing face 
terror suddenly appears—the terror of a child, an adolescent. 

Looking beyond the Tsar, Philip replies triumphantly, 
‘There is no greater lot to bear than to rule the kingdom 
according to ancient custom, following the example of your 
forbears—father, grandfather, great-grandfather. 

‘To heed the Boyars. To share power with the Boyars.. .’ 

Ivan’s eyes narrow swiftly. His lips compressed and then 
opened. 

‘You lie, black one! You babble nonsense!’ burst from the 
Tsar. 

In the encroaching twilight his eyes flashed like lightning. 

But the Priest is no coward and there is no dovelike meekness 
in him! ‘You do not wish to heed a Pastor? Then rule alone. . .’ 

And like a bell tolling anathemas: ... ‘reviled, doomed, 
accursed!’ 

He tore away his mantle. 

Uttering coldly: ‘. . . alone!’ 

He swept towards the door. From the throne Ivan clutches 
hold of the mantle. From out ofa half-dark corner the mantle is 
held. The pastor cannot move. The Tsar strides towards him. 
Trips on the mantle. Falls. Suddenly finds himself at the feet 
of Philip. He pulls the Pastor to him. Pleading pitifully: 
‘I ask you, not as Tsar, but as a friend burdened with the 
heavy load of power...’ Philip is silent. Stands motionless. 
But his eyes soften. Seeing this the Tsar comes closer. Holding 
the mantle more firmly. ‘Leave me not in loneliness. Be with 
me: Help me strengthen the Russian State...’ 
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Around it is almost dark. ‘And take for yourself the Bishopric 
of Moscow .. .’ 

Philip is deep in thought. The Tsar watches the Abbot in 
trepidation. 

Philip’s brows contract—behind them thoughts gather: 
aioe to protect the Boyars being Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow?... | 

He answers slowly. ‘Will you give me the right to intercede 
before you? To plead for those you have condemned?’ He looks 
piercingly at Ivan. ‘There is no one unjustly condemned!’” 
Ivan is about to ejaculate. He stops short. With heavy heart 
Ivan gives his agreement to the request of Philip. 


He senses that if he agrees not Philip will go and once 
more he will be alone...And he humbles his feelings— 
digging his nails into his hands. He submits. By pressure. 
Against his will he loses his head and agrees . . . Philip’s eyes 
light up. 

Ivan holds out his arms. Like friends—in times gone by— 
the Tsar embraces the Bishop. Only not altogether: the Tsar 
only smiles a half-smile—he is not pleased with a purchased 
friendship. Not for such friendship is he longing. Not for such 
a price friendship he seeks. 

He is not pleased to have been forced... 

But the stern face of Philip smiles to the full. 

He kisses the Tsar on the brow. He makes up with the Tsar. 

He concludes a pact of peace. He notices not the look of 
Ivan. 

And thereupon the look of Ivan grows darker than before. . . 

The Pastor fusses around—pleased with his victory. 

He calls his companion—Eustafy. 

He brings him to the Tsar. 

‘Take this monk, Eustafy, as a pledge to new friendship. 
I give him to you as a Confessor.’ 

Eustafy is young, small, blue-eyed. Radiant, pure. 

The Tsar, disappointed, hides his bitter feelings. 

Accompanies Philip. Bends resentfully to the hand of Philip. 

The Priest looks proudly over the head of the Tsar. 

And embracing the Tsar he goes. 
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Eustafy accompanies Philip. The Tsar’s head is bowed. 

He stands deep in thought... ‘Why have you given a 
priest such power over you?” 

As if speaking the Tsar’s thoughts aloud comes a cracked 
voice from behind a pillar. The Tsar turns sharply. From under 
the arches Malyuta looks at the Tsar. 

‘Why should you accept humiliation from a churlish Priest?’ 

‘It’s no business of yours, dog!’ the Tsar said sharply. 

But Malyuta is not recognizable, he does not remain silent. 
He is not quietened. 

He growls angrily at the Tsar. ‘A dog! I know—a dog. A 
dog I am. Yes, a faithful dog. A dog that will not betray. In 
vain you prefer a priest to a dog...’ 

Ivan is overcome by this unheard-of insolence. 

But Malyuta continues. Boldly. 

‘... But don’t you see that Philip is aiming at one thing 
only: to hide your enemies from you with his cassock.’ 

He sneers, ‘A fine friend. Even no better than Kurbsky!’ 

Ivan’s voice is hoarse as he suppresses his anger: ‘Don’t 
dare name that name to me!’ 

Ivan throws himself into a chair. Malyuta crawls up to 
him. 

And whispers into the Tsar’s very ear, his eyes puckering 
understandingly: ‘You gave your word to the priest—a 
promise. I understand... that word cannot be taken 
backs.’ 

Ivan listens. 

Malyuta: ‘I understand . . . One must act without breaking 
the word of the Tsar. And that traitors be exposed.’ 

And like a little child Malyuta asks solicitously: ‘Why are 
you so distressed about that?’ Ivan’s head is bowed. 

Malyuta whispers into the Tsar’s ear, that is bent towards 
him: 

‘, .. There is one way out: one serf alone . : . No, not serf 
... but just a ginger dog... 

‘He alone will remove . . .’ He grows heated. ‘One serf— 
Malyuta. 

‘One dog—Malyuta. He will take all the dirt on to himself.’ 

He throws his head back proudly: 
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‘I shall pass into the memory of the people covered with a 
great shame.’ 
w He speaks with power: ‘I shall lay down my soul for the 

sar. 

‘My soul shall be damned but I shall preserve the sacredness 
of the Tsar’s word.’ 

He bows his head before the Tsar. 

Ivan lifts up Malyuta’s chin. 

And looks into the eyes of his faithful ginger dog. 

Malyuta speaks with cunning and deliberation, his eyes 
narrowing: 

“What does a hunting dog do if the beast tries cunning—fly 
to its lair like an arrow?’ 

Ivan speaks thoughtfully: ‘Outrun, outleap, overtake the 
beastiiyer: 

Malyuta catches his thought: ‘Outrun the priest . . . over- 
take, you suggest? 

‘So begin that he will have no time in which to intercede!’ 

Malyuta does not like Ivan’s thoughtfulness. 

He sees in Ivan’s eyes that all is not well. 

He hurries to the door—quickly. 

So that Ivan will have no time to reconsider, no time to 
change his mind. 

Malyuta disappears in the darkness. 

Ivan rises slowly from the chair. Rises to his full height. 
Gripping his head in his hands. Muttering to himself: 

... What right have you to judge, Tsar Ivan? And by 

what right do you wield the sword of retribution?’ 

In sorrow, supplication, terror, he stares at the vaults above. 

His hands lifted upwards. 

The great black bearskin falls from his shoulders, dropping 
to the foot of the throne where it lies sprawled out... 

Suddenly he bent, withdrew within himself. Then ran up the 
wide staircase and disappeared behind the arches. 

From the door the eyes of Malyuta follow him out. 

He says to Fedka Basmanov: ‘Look after the Tsar. Leave 
him not alone for one moment.’ 

Ivan runs, breathing nea up the stairs. eins into the 
attic chamber of Anastasia . 
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Anastasia’s Chamber 
In the chamber everything is as it was. The tapestry em- 
broidered by the Tsaritsa’s own hands . . . Over the bedstead 
the ever-lit Ikon lamp is burning . . . The cup stands on the 
table as it did when the Tsaritsa died. 
Only there is no Tsarina—She is long in her grave. . . The 
Tsar throws himself on his knees before the Ikon lamp. 


‘Let this cup be taken from me . . .’ he prayed. ‘It will not 
be!’ 

From behind the Tsar Fedka speaks. ‘Although now the 
cup be filled with poison .. .’ 


Ivan jumps up and looks. The cup stands before the Ikon. 
The cup which he himself gave to Anastasia before her death. 
a hereupe 

Ivan stares at the cup with crazed eyes: ‘Poisoned?’ he 
whispers. 

‘They poisoned,’ he shouts, ‘my wife’s young life!’ 

He is about to hurl himself to the floor when strong hands 
hold him. 

The hands of Fedor Basmanov: ‘Be firm!’ 

‘Her very words!” cries Ivan. 

He catches hold of Fedor and embraces him. 

‘Who gave the Tsarina the cup . . . the last one . . . before 
she died!’ 

The Tsar’s legs give way under him. He drops into a seat. 

Holds his hands far out in front of him: ‘She took it from 
my hands.’ 

He looks at his hands in terror. 

Fedor bends over to Ivan: ‘And who handed it to you?’ 

Ivan leaps up: ‘Euphrosinia!’ he shouted. His irresolution 
left him. 

‘Come!’ he cried. 

He hurtles with Fedor down the stairs, along the corridors. 

He speeds to the secret window. Opens its iron shutters. 
Through the secret window under the stairs, the eyes of 
Ivan burn and shine. 

Under the windows the Lifeguards, shouting, drag the 
Boyars. Push down the steps. Drag across the snow . . . In the 
snow stands Malyuta, stripped to the waist. 
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On their knees before him—Boyars. Three of them. All 
from the Kolichev family. Proud. Held by Lifeguards who are 
all dressed in black. 

The Boyars are proud—their heads do not bow. Only the 
the youngest—frightened—has no desire to part with life. 

Through the corridors, having accompanied Philip, comes 
the Tsar’s Confessor, Eustafy. He sees—in the courtyard—Mal- 
yuta is finishing reading the sentence: ‘.. . For treachery to 
the State—to be beheaded.’ 

The sabre flashed upwards. 

With a shout Eustafy leapt from the landing. Runs across 
the snow. 

Up to Malyuta. Grasps the sabre in its swing. ‘Stop, slave!’ 
he cried, ‘I am the Spiritual Adviser of the Tsar...” 

His bright eyes burn with rage. Malyuta is halted by this 
unexpectedness. His sabre stops in its swing: the hands of 
Eustafy push against his hand. The condemned look on with 
curiosity and astonishment: it is not mete for outsiders to 
interfere in the business of Execution. Ginger Malyuta’s ugly 
face dissolves into a smile revealing a row of uneven teeth: 
‘Spiritual Adviser of the Tsar!’. . . 

Suddenly he rasps: ‘And I’m the Bodily Adviser! I preserve 
the body of the Tsar and the business of the Tsar! I do not 
allow your priestly doubts to enter into the spirit of the 
Psaren.:. 

He pushes away the hand with his massive fist: 

‘And you learn your proper place: don’t stick your nose into 
State affairs!’ 

Like a gnat, like an annoying fly, the young, peaceful face 
of the unsuccessful one is swatted into the snow. 

Eustafy lies in the snow. He looks with terror on the unusual 
spectacle. So unlike the peaceful tenor of monastery life. 

The sabre whistles and the heads fall. 

The first Boyar ... the second... A pause, and then the 
third—the youngest. The first two hold themselves up straight 
with unbending necks, and the sword flashes in an arc parallel 
to the earth. The third, the youngest, slumps in woe with head 
bent earthwards, and the sword flashes vertically downwards. 

Eustafy’s teeth chatter, unable to meet. His clear eyes are 
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in the snow. 

Malyuta wipes the sabre on the hem of his coat. He winks 
to Eustafy: ‘Now just you see how the Tsar will thank me.’ 
And strides with wide steps through the courtyard. 

The Lifeguards, glancing with curiosity at the bodies, dis- 
cuss Malyuta’s strokes. 

His speed and accuracy amazes them. His strength astounds. 

Malyuta goes up the steps to the Palace corridors. He sees— 
coming to meet him on the stairs—the Tsar himself. Making 
his way to the courtyard, one hand leaning on the wall, the 
other on Fedka. 

Proudly Malyuta stands in the path of the Tsar—awaiting 
his approval: the coming kiss on his brow already burns an 
invisible star. 

And Malyuta awaits the more tangible twin—a genuine 
precious stone—to adorn his cap... 

He says to Fedor: ‘You see what kind of approval awaits me 
from the Tsar .. .? The eyes of Ivan are open wide. 

But they look not at Malyuta. 

The Tsar passes by Malyuta. Filled with the sight of the 
executed ones. His long black cloak brushes the stones. He 
looks at the executed ones, swept by the storm. The Lifeguards 
have doffed their caps. Bowing to the waist. But the Tsar looks 
not at them. 

Malyuta looks at the Tsar with all his eyes. Draws himself 
up. Like a dog on guard he watches the Tsar: at any second 
now Ivan’s eyes will shine with delight. Awaiting thanks will 
shower over Malyuta’s head. But the Tsar does nothing of the 
kind. The Tsar’s eyes do not burn with delight, but sorrow. 

The Tsar showers no thanks—but doffs his hat. 

And crosses himself with wide gestures, in memory of the 
fallena, % 

And suddenly declares: ‘Too few!’ 

Malyuta let forth an oath: 

‘Too few for you? There will be more, Tsar Ivan Vasilievitch!’ 

With a rush the groundlings surge forward, through the 
storm, stumbling over the dead bodies on the ground till they 
reached their black Lifeguard horses in the courtyard. 
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With cries of “Holla! Holla!’ the black pack rode, leaping out 
of the Tsar’s courtyard. 

After them flies Fedka like an arrow, dodging the bodies as 
he leaps forward, and disappears in the storm. 

The Tsar stands alone. 

He hears muffled crying. 

It is Eustafy sobbing at the foot of the gate. 

Passing the bodies of the executed in the snow the Tsar goes 
to him. Lifts him up. 

Looks with pity into the meek eyes of Eustafy. 

Covering Eustafy with his fur mantle he leads him along the 
stairway. 

He comforts him: saying partly to Eustafy, partly to him- 
self: 

“Heavy is the duty of a Tsar. More difficult than Monastery 
feats. Building a State is not like reading a Psalm.’ 

Eustafy bursts into sobbing again. The Tsar’s mantle covers 
Eustafy, like a priestly chasuble, warm from the breast of the 
Tsar. 

Through his tears Eustafy mutters: ‘At least give the bodies 
to their relatives for the last rites . . .’ 

The storm whistles through the courtyard. Whining. In the 
depths of the courtyard the bodies of the executed are being 
taken away. The storm wipes away the traces of the execution. 
The storm rages through the courtyard... Races through 
the whole City of Moscow. As if the Tsar of Moscovy was wiping 
out treachery with a whirlwind... 

The storm rages furiously. 

The galloping horses of the Lifeguards. Through the storm 
the Lifeguards surge with cries and shouts—rough justice to 
administer. The horses gallop. The storm rages. The curses of 
the Lifeguards merge with the whining storm. The storm 
whistles through the out-lying streets. 

Boyars are dragged over the ground, with accompanying 
laughter... 

A Boyar’s wife is returning home, late, approaches the house 
and sees that the courtyard is filled with Lifeguards. And from 
the gateway of his own home hangs a Boyar. The Boyar’s wife 
falls in a dead faint to the ground... 
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And the Lifeguards take the Boyars’ treasure for the treasury 
of the Tsar... 

Basmanov the Elder himself supervises them... And the 
little Basmanov, Fedka, in the chambers chases after a maiden, 
drives her into a corner. A stout, over-ripe maiden. 

Only a table is between them. Fedka leaps over the table 
and pins the girl into the corner. 

He hurls himself upon her ... and suddenly shouts out: 
‘Fool, it’s not that I’m after . . . but your ear-rings!’ 

This the maiden never expected and for shame went into a 
dead faint. 

Fedka takes off her ear-rings. Others take off the girl. 

Fedka admires the ear-rings. He goes all dressed up, and 
combed. 

Suddenly a heavy hand grabs Fedka by the collar. 

In front of Fedka—is Basmanov, the father. ‘Fedor, cease!’ 

‘The Lifeguards were not made for looting. But for the 
Tsar’s justice and the Tsar’s treasury.’ 

He takes the ear-rings from his son. 

Places them in his deep voluminous pockets . . . 

Fedor heaves a crushing sigh. In the background the Boyars’ 
goods are carried away. The Lifeguardsmen ride swiftly away 
with cries and shouts. 


The Metropolitan’s Cell 

It is dark in the cell: outside is night. The cell is filled with 
smoke from numerous burning candles. 

The cell is filled with noise from groans and moans. 

‘Peace be unto you . . .’ is heard from the distance. 

In the centre of the cell is Philip. 

Surrounding him are Boyars. 

Between the candles hands are stretched out to Philip. 

Pleading for protection. 

Philip sits like a stone image. 

Over him lowers the angry aged Pimen of Novgorod calling 
for revenge. 

‘The power of a Priest, given of God, can humble a Tsar. 

‘Excommunicate the Tsar from the Church!’ 

Immovable amongst the candles sits Philip; looking before 
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him at three coffins. In them the three bodies of those executed 
by Malyuta. 

Philip sits like a stone image. 

He does not listen to Pimen. 

Despite this savage insult Philip has no desire to break with 
the Tsar: ‘I’ll return to the Monastery . . .’ 

Pimen remonstrates: ‘Don’t you dare... If you curb not 
the Tsar: you will answer before God!’ 

Pimen sits like stone. 

Silent... 


The door was flung open. 

From the door a draught blew the candles and their flames 
leapt as, from the door, Euphrosinia threw herself on her 
knees. 

With her is her whole family. 

From her knees Euphrosinia challenges Philip tearlessly: 

‘Justice and protection I ask—not for myself—for the Boyar 
cause. Nay, I do not ask, Master—I demand)’ 

Philip hears the fiery words, the angry speeches, the contrite 
groans. 

And in Philip himself under the cover of the priest’s hood 
of humility arises a great anger, a Boyar’s anger, rebellious, 
militant... 

‘I not only ask for protection from the Tsar, for restraint of 
the Tsar—I demand it!’ 

‘Peace be unto you’ is heard from the distance. 

Filled with goodness the old Philip rises and bows to 
Euphrosinia. Rises from the floor, straightens himself up, and. 
before the eyes of everyone changes visibly: draws himself up, 
with clipped hair, a knight’s shoulders, a Boyar’s mien; raises 
his head high in the Kolichev way. 

The Metropolitan’s eyes shine with Kolichev fire. 

Philip’s words thunder with the rich voice of Kolichev: 
‘Before God—not for myself, not for my near ones tormented— 
but for the cause of the Boyars I raise the sword! There is 
retribution for the Tsar! The Tsar cannot stand against the 
Church. Although I am in Cassock clad—lI am still Kolichev. 
Although I am Kolichev—I am a Prince of the Church! 
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Let everyone be present at the Mystery: ‘ “Out of the Fiery 
Furnace” in the Cathedral: I shall bend the Tsar, humble 
him. I shall crush him with the Church!’ 

Fade out. 


Fade in. 

The Cathedral—Pealing Bells—The Mystery 

Many people. In the Centre of the Cathedral. Where once 
Ivan delivered his Coronation Speech is the raised platform 
which is set for the ‘Chaldean Mystery: Out of the Fiery 
Furnace’. 

A little lad asks his mother in a ringing voice: ‘What is the 
fiery furnace?’ 

Alongside stands Euphrosinia Staritskaya. She explains 
significantly: ‘The Chaldean Mystery tells how an Angel of 
God brought three lads, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego— 
alive and whole—out of the Chaldean fiery furnace. And he 
who threw them into the fiery furnace was the terrible heathen 
‘esatsc..) 

Alongside Prince Vladimir Andreyevitch sighed: ‘And now 
they’ve taken away those angels.’ 

There is a general commotion. 

Before the furnace emerges the Metropolitan with various 
priests: 

‘In the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost...’ 

He blesses the beginning of the Mystery. Children are lifted 
up on to shoulders. And now already three lads are led up to 
the furnace: 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 

The lads are bound with kerchiefs and towels. 

Two Chaldeans drive them on with clownish grimaces. 

The three lads stop on the platform. 

With crystal angelic voices they sing lamentingly: 

‘For disobedience 

we are being cast 

innocent into the burning fiery furnace 
lit by the Chaldeans.’ 

A group of Boyars sigh sonorously. 

Euphrosinia nudges them. 

The three lads go into the furnace. 
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In front of the furnace are two Chaldeans. 

First Chaldean: ‘Chaldean, hey Chaldean.’ 

Second Chaldean: ‘What is it?? 

First Chaldean: ‘This is the Tsar’s handiwork?’ 

Second Chaldean: ‘The Tsar’s!? 

First Chaldean: ‘They disobeyed the Tsar?” 

Second Chaldean: ‘They disobeyed.’ 

First Chaldean: “Therefore we throw them into the furnace.’ 

Second Chaldean: ‘And begin to burn them!’ 

The lads appear in the mouth of the furnace, and light 
candles. 

Under the furnace the Chaldeans set alight to fireworks. 

The three lads, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, start 
to sing illuminated by the light of the candles. 

Crystal voices ring out: 

‘Now are we given up 

into the hands of a sovereign most iniquitous, 
by Apostates most hateful, 

to the Tsar unorthodox 

and most evil on the whole earth...’ 

The far away voices reach the altar. 

On the altar Philip is in the Metropolitan’s seat—on a 
throne of stone. 

To the right is the Bishop of Novgorod, Pimen. 

To the left is the Bishop of Rostov. 

Behind them the Bishops of Riazan and Suzdal. 

The angelic singing of the lads in the furnace is heard: 

‘Now we have 

neither a Tsar nor a just Prince, 
pleasing to God, 

able to defend us youths, 

fulfil God’s judgment 

and humble the haughty Tsar...’ 

Whispers of approval are heard amongst the Boyars. They 
look at Vladimir and Euphrosinia ...The angelic singing 
of the three reaches the altar. But speeches at the altar are far 
from angelic. The Bishop of Rostov says excitedly to Philip: 
‘Prince Turontai Pronsky, fleeing on to Livonian soil, was 
captured and took the Martyr’s crown...’ 
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He crosses himself. ‘And the Prince’s land has been handed 
to the Lifeguards.’ 

All silently cross themselves. 

Philip’s brows furrow in anger. 

‘You stride too far, Tsar Ivan!’ 

The far-off singing of the three lads is heard: 

‘We have sunk lower, O God, 
than all peoples, 

and are humiliated now 
over all the earth...’ 

But Pimen of Novgorod has even worse news to impart. 

‘More bitter still—the Tsar has begun to take Church lands 
for his Treasury .. .” 

Philip jumps up in his rage: “You stride too far, on whom 
are you treading? You cannot stand against the Church. 
Although in a Cassock—I am still a Prince of the Church! 
I shall bend the Tsar. Humble him. Crush him with the 
Church!’ 

He rose up to his full height. Standing in anger on the Metro- 
politan’s throne. 

The crystal voices of the boys repeat in the distance: 

‘We have sunk lower, O God, 
than all peoples, 

and are humiliated now 
over all the earth...’ 

But then runs up Peter, Pimen’s Confessor, informing: “The 
Tsar approaches the Cathedral...’ Philip moves angrily 
from the altar. The Bishops with him. 

Into the Cathedral comes the Tsar. 

The Lifeguards with him. In their midst Malyuta, Bas- 
manovs—father and son. Over each of them is thrown a monk’s 
cassock. 

On the Tsar—a hood. 

Philip comes forward to meet the Tsar. 

He stops before the furnace. 

The three lads sing with their crystal voices. 

Passionless, expressionless, without understanding the mean- 
ing of the words: a choir of angelic transparency. 

And these words fly to meet the Tsar: 
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“Why, then, shameless Chaldeans, 
do you serve the iniquitous Tsar? 
Why then, diabolical Chaldeans, 
do you rejoice 
in a satanic Tsar— 
an outrager, a torturer? .. .’ 
The Tsar stops, listening to the words in astonishment. 
Alongside the Tsar is Fedor Basmanov—boiling with rage. | 
The lads sing: 
“Why then do you torture with fire, 
and burn with flames...’ 
The Lifeguards halt. 
Ivan continues as if he has heard no words. Approaches 
Philip for the Benediction. Philip turns away... 
Thrice Ivan bows his head. Thrice Philip turns away. 
The people look on in amazement. They hold their breath. 
And in that dead silence the angelic voices sing: 
‘Now a miracle shalt thou see: 
The Lord of the earth 
Shall be cast down 
By the Lord of the Heavens.’ 
Fedor leaps over to Philip saying: 
“The Tsar of all the Russias seeks Benediction!’ 
Philip answers sharply: ‘I do not recognize the Tsar of the 
Orthodox in non-Tsarist garments.’ 
Ivan is ready to burst with anger. 
Philip continues: ‘I do not recognize the Tsar of the Ortho- 
dox in heathenish doings!’ 
The Lifeguards advance toward Philip. 
Ivan, breathing heavily in anger, halts them. Saying 
fiercely: 
“What business is it of yours, black one, to touch on our 
Tsarist doings?’ 
‘More bloodthirsty than beasts are your doings!” 
‘Silence, Philip! Contradict not this power of mine. For fear 
my anger shall overtake you!’ 
One by one the lads in confusion become silent. 
Three repeat: 
“Now a miracle shalt thou see: 
The Lord of the Earth...’ 
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Shadrach is silent. 

Meshach and Abednego continue: 

‘Shall be cast down...’ 

Meshach is silent. 

Abednego—the highest pitched—alone continues with his 
crystal voice: 

‘By the Lord of the Heavens...’ 

‘Amen,’ spat out the Chaldeans, and crawled in terror under | 
the furnace . . . There is a stirring in the crowd. 

From the height of the pulpit Philip launches an attack on 
Ivan. 

‘Like Nebuchadnezzar, Ivan, you burn your nearest in the 
fire. But an angel with a sword will come down to them and 
rescue them from the depths!’ ” 

He raises his arm to the dome: 

There, hung on a chandelier by a rope, swings a gigantic 
parchment angel. 

The ends of the rope are held by two monks. 

They cast their eyes downwards in fear. 

‘Bow to the Church, Ivan, and submit! Abolish the Life- 
guards. Before it is too late!’ 

A shudder of fear went through the ranks of the Lifeguards: 
What if the Tsar should agree! .. . 

Malyuta and Basmanov the Elder look on. Fedor is ready 
to hurl himself on Philip. But Ivan cries out: ‘Silence, Philip!’ 

And leaps towards Philip in his rage. The Lifeguards move 
with him. 

Any second now and the Tsar will strike Philip. 

The Boyars stand dead still in terror. Suddenly in the dead 
silence a child’s voice is heard. 

‘Mamma, is that the terrible Tsar of the Heathens?’ 

Vladimir Andreyevitch gives a smirk... 

Ivan looks around . . . A shudder passes over his face. 

He catches the grin on the face of Vladimir: 

And it was as if his look removed the smile: for it left the face 
of Vladimir... 

Ivan’s gaze turns to Euphrosinia: 

She started, then controlled herself. 

Ivan turned sharply: 
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‘From now on I shall become that which you name me!’ 
He struck the ground with his staff. 
Euphrosinia starts back. 
The monks are at a loss. They let go of the ends of the rope. 
The gigantic angel hurtles impetuously down from the dome. 
The choir bursts out: 
‘From Death He Saves 
From the Flames he rescues, 
The Tsar he casts down 
And humbles.. .’ 
The angel falls into the furnace. 
From under the furnace billow tongues of flame. 
Part of the worshippers fall on their knees, 
The Chaldeans fall down. 
Ivan stands surrounded by fire: 
‘Terrible shall I become!’ 
Fade in. 


At the Staritsky’s 


‘Philip has been arrested!’ cries Euphrosinia Staritsky. 
Hardly yet recovered from the Tsar’s look, she runs to the 
Boyars. 

The Boyars are stupefied. 

Vladimir Andreyevitch adds: ‘He was not allowed to go 
back to the Monastery: he will be brought to trial by a malevo- 
lent court.’ 

‘To trial!’ 

‘Ah, if only it were the old days,’ old Peninsky says with a 
sigh, ‘and the Boyars’ court judged him, Philip would not 
be brought to insult.’ 

Euphrosinia speaks: ‘What use remembering the old—we 
must find a way out!’ 

‘There is no way out!’ 

‘It is ruin for us all!’ 

‘There is a way out!’ says Euphrosinia. 

All are alert. 

‘There is one way out. The last: to kill the Tsar!’ 

There is general alarm and confusion. 

Vladimir Andreyevitch frightenedly tries to protest. 
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But Euphrosinia, aware that there-is no choice, says: 

‘Either the Tsar must be killed. Or we must lay our heads 
on the block.’ 

Everyone is gripped by this, particularly Furnikov. 

Then someone asks: ‘But who will kill? . . .’ 

Again everyone is at a loss. Each one is afraid. 

The old Pimen—Bishop of Novgorod—rises. 

Until now he has sat silently aside. Now he speaks: ‘Only 
one pure in heart is worthy of such a deed... .” 

He indicates his Confessor, Peter, who sinks to his knees in 
fear. 

And Pimen silently blesses him for the deed. 

Euphrosinia places in his quivering hands a knife. 

Vladimir Andreyevitch turns away in fear. Everyone goes 
out hastily. 

Euphrosinia goes up to Pimen. 

Pimen speaks: ‘He has encroached on the lands of Mother 
Church. We must destroy the Beast!’ 

Euphrosinia: ‘We must save Philip. It was for our sake he 
took upon himself the anger of Ivan.’ 

Pimen of Novgorod. replies: ‘That will depend who will sit 
in judgment on Philip .. .’ 

Euphrosinia: ‘Who is the Chief Judge? To whom must gold, 
furs, vessels be sent?” 

Pimen answers briefly: ‘I am the Chief Judge .. .’ 

Euphrosinia cries gladly: ‘Then it means he will be saved!’ 

The answer falls heavy as lead: ‘Then it means he will 
Ci¢een. 

Euphrosinia is at a loss and looks questioningly at Pimen who 
explains: ‘Philip the Martyr is more necessary for our mission: 
A dead martyr, a saint, is more terrible in battle . . .’ 

Euphrosinia crosses herself: ‘A dead martyr will not do away 
with the Tsar...’ 

In a white chasuble, with the dark flames of the fanatic in 
his eyes, Pimen leaves the choir . . . 

Euphrosinia rises and bows. She stands as if struck by a 
thunderbolt. 

Such bestial fierceness, such two-faced evil in a preacher of 
good had never come to Euphrosinia even in her dreams... 
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Silently she watches the venerable old man, like a pale 
moon, hoary-haired: white to look at, black and cunning in 
spirit... 

2 Vladimir, breaking into Euphrosinia’s silence, rushes to 
er. 

Fearful of murder, he whispers in terror: “And why are you 
pushing me to power?’ 

The powerful old woman embraces her son. Like a child 
Vladimir clirigs to his mother. She comforts him. Sings him a 
lullaby. A strange, evil lullaby: 


‘On the river, 

On the muddy river, 

On the Moscow river, . 

A Beaver bathes, a black beaver. 

But the more he bathed, 

The muddier he got. 

Having bathed, the Beaver went up the mountain, 
Up the high mountain. 

Dried himself, shook himself, 

Looked around, peered around: 

Is anyone coming, is anyone searching? 
Hunters whistle, the black beaver seeking. 
Hunters’ trail, the black beaver stalking. 
Wanting to kill, to skin the beaver, 

A Fox fur coat to make, with Beaver trimmed. 
A present for Tsar Vladimir...’ 

With a howl of terror Vladimir recoils from his mother. 

And cringes in a tall, carved chair. 

Euphrosinia, rising from a bench, follows him and falls on 
her knees before her son. Embraces his legs saying: ‘I am 
ready to give birth to you again a hundred times in torment, 
if only to raise you to the throne, to see you-on the throne...’ 

Vladimir Andreyevitch listens. 

But blood frightens him: ‘. . . Blood is terrible . . ~ 

His mother comforts him. 

Like a little baby she presses him to her bosom: 

‘ You will not kill him—Peter will do that...’ 

But Vladimir Andreyevitch is afraid. 

‘And then to be condemned all through life. 

To see him before you. 
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Ever to see him looking with reproach .. .’ 

The door opened silently. 

The companion of Pimen, Peter, enters: 

Vladimir raises his head in fear. The sight of Peter frightens 
him. 

He clings closer to his mother. 

Slowly Peter passed into the far corner. 

Bending over her son, the old woman whispers into Vladi- 
mir’s ear, glancing at Peter in the distance: 

“Whatever happens there is nothing for you to fear: you 
will come to the throne, and your first task will be to execute 
the murderer of the Tsar...’ 

Peter sat on the bench... 

*‘... And not him alone...’ 

As if stung Vladimir leapt from the embrace of his mother. 

As if burnt he runs from her chair. 

Breathing heavily he hides his head, not wishing to hear her 
terrible words. But her poisonous words still reach him: ‘If 
it is possible a Ruler should not swerve from the path of 
goodness: but if it is necessary he must tread the path of 
eile 

She moves towards her son. 

Once again the son is about to jump away— 

When he stopped still. Once again the door opens. 

The empty space is lit. Peter jumped up. In the door appears 
Malyuta. Vladimir shuddered. Euphrosinia jumped up— 
placing herself between Vladimir and Malyuta—covers 
Vladimir with her body and embraces him. 

They stood as stone. 

But Malyuta is not threatening—he is humble and quiet 
like a beaten dog. He gives a humble bow. And says to 
Euphrosinia respectfully: 

“The Great Tsar invites you to partake of this cup of 
WINGS i. 

He proffers to Euphrosinia a cup covered with a silken 
kerchief. 

And then, bowing still lower to Vladimir: ‘And his blood- 
cousin—Vladimir Andreyevitch—the Great Tsar invites to 
the Tsar’s table...’ 
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Euphrosinia and Vladimir stand stupefied. 

Malyuta looks at Peter in curiosity. Then suddenly the old 
woman’s eyes light up with fire. She whispers into her son’s 
ear: 

‘The Finger of God. Our cause prospers.. .’ 

Then she adds loudly, joyfully, as if gladdened by the Tsar’s 
goodness: 

‘You will go with Peter to the Feast...’ 

She kisses her son on the forehead. 

Through the door goes Peter and Vladimir Andreyevitch 
with Malyuta behind. 

Euphrosinia cries out solicitously after Vladimir: ‘And don’t 
forget to put on your new coat!’ And laughs at the double 
meaning of those words. 

She remained alone, satisfied. 

Then she caught sight of the cup. 

Takes off the kerchief. 

Under the kerchief—a golden goblet. 

Euphrosinia is surprised. 

Turns the cup round—and then recognized it. 

It is the same cup from which Anastasia drank poison before 
her death. The old woman shuddered. 

She understood. Hurled the cup far into a corner. Took 
control of herself: ‘Who will it be, Tsar Ivan? You—me? Or a 
knife—you!’ 

Suddenly she burst out with a cry: ‘Vladimir!’ 

Stumbled through the chamber. Took up her shawl, put it 
on, and quickly fled. 

Fade out. 

Fade in. 

The Palace Chamber 

The rattle of dishes. Bangs. Hubbub. Cries: ‘Holla! Holla!’ 

Forty martyrs look down from the low arches. Their gold 
haloes glisten. The feast is at its height. 

Black jackets dance wildly. 

In their midst a girl in a Sarafan. 
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HERE the bee sucks no honey, she leaveth her sting 
behind, and where the bear cannot find Origanum to 
heal his grief, he blasteth all other leaves with his breath.’ 

This passage, to those not familiar with it, might well seem 
to come from some old-time Natural History, yet in reality 
it is taken from the prologue to John Lyly’s play Saphao and 
Phao.1 

The actual bee and bear were of minor importance to Lyly. 
All he required of them was to form the basic parallel of a 
far-fetched analogy. ‘He went in with zest for fabulous lore 
either out of Pliny and its other collectors, or, when these 
proved too barren a womb, out (apparently) of his own head. 
. .. All the so peculiar properties and actions of the natural 
and mythological world were familiar friends to readers reared 
from the Middle Ages on imaginative bestiaries, herbals, and 
books of strange science. In using the odd habits of animals 
and plants to point a moral and adorn a tale, Lyly was well 
in the line of literature.’? 

Even in the Saphao and Phao prologue the bee and bear do 
not suffice him. He alludes also to the griffin, whose strange 
quality is that she ‘never spreadeth her wings in the sun when 
she hath any sick feathers’. And in Euphues he ranges through 
all the three kingdoms of nature, singling out animals, plants, 
and minerals as best suits his need. He sets the Polypus anti- 
thetically against the Salamander. He contrasts the camomile 
and the violet, for ‘though the Camomill, the more it is trodden 
and pressed downe, the more it spreadeth, yet the violet, the 
oftener it is handled and touched, the sooner it withereth and 
1 Produced at the Blackfriars. First printed 1 


583. 
* Rose Macaulay, on ‘Lyly and Sidney’ in The English Novelists. Ed. by 
Derek Verschoyle. Chatto and Windus. 
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decayeth’. He gives us glimpses of strange mysteries in the 
mineral world: ‘though the stone Cylindrus at every thunder- 
clap roll from the hill, yet the pure sleek stone mounteth at 
the noise.’ 

There is no doubt that when Lyly was embroidering his 
theme with some of his fantastic pronouncements on nature, he 
would at times do so with his tongue consciously in his cheek. 
There were times, however, when he would believe himself to 
be quoting some unimpeachable authority, and times again 
when he would simply be making a mistake. In the matter 
of the savagely disappointed bear, for instance, that was 
baulked in his search for the healing Origanum, had not Lyly 
perhaps confused him with some other creature? There is 
some warrant for the supposition; for in a book printed some 
twelve years before the appearance of Euphues, it is the wolf who 
is credited with being a seeker after this precious herb, for 
John Maplet, the writer of the book, states that according to 
Aristotle when wolves are hunted and put to flight, they carry thew 
young with them, and in their iourneying they eate of Origan to sharpe 
their teeth, which are in a maner like to our Saw. 

Maplet and Lyly, however, are in agreement as to the 
Cammomill, for as Maplet puts it, the plant hath that laudable 
preheminence for that the more it is trod and kept under, the more a 
great deale and the better it commeth up and prospereth. But as to 
the violet, Maplet has nothing to say as to any effect: that 
‘handling and touching’ may have on it. He concentrates on 
other points. The Violet is in two kindes: white and purpled. Hts 
best goodness is in a sweete kind of smel.... Some say that there ts a 
kinde of Violet lyke Honie—and so on. Lyly’s bear is capable of 
blasting leaves with his breath while Maplet’s, when crased and 
distempered within hir bodie, useth hir claw for a spade and diggeth 
up Emmets or Ants out of the ground, which being taken, she immedt- 
ately recovereth. ' 

It was all very well for Lyly to borrow, invent, or perhaps 
even observe strange natural (and unnatural) phenomena and 
use them in the metabolism of his Anatomy of Wyt. He was the 
arch-type of those both before and after him who precipitated 
Sidney into saying ‘I thinke all Herbarists, all stories of Beasts, 

1 A Greene Forest or A Naturall Historie. 
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Foules and Fishes, are rifled up, that they come in multitudes 
to waite upon our conceites’ even to the point, he added, of 
becoming ‘tedious pratling’. But Maplet had no ‘conceits’ 
upon which his ‘stories of Beasts, Foules and Fishes’, even 
plants and minerals were ‘to waite’. He was out to write a 
Natural History, pure and simple; and his object in so doing 
was plainly stated: entending hereby that God might especially be 
glorified and the people furdered. Yet Maplet too ‘rifled’ the old 
‘Herbarists’ and other writers on Natural History, but always 
in complete honesty. At the opening of the first part of his 
book he gives a list of twenty-four authorities, beginning with 
Aelianus, Agricola, Aristotle, and ending Solinus, Theophrast, 
Volateranus, with others. 

As well as furdering the people, there was another object to be 
served by the writing of the Naturall Historie. It was to be a 
testimony of Maplet’s good will to his patron the Right Honourable 
Lord, Lord Thomas, Earle of Sussex, Viscount Fitzwalter, Lorde of 
Egremont and Burnell, who among other offices held that of 
Justice of the Forrestes and Chases from Trent Southward. All this 
is explained in the dedication which bristles with references to 
high-sounding names like Bathyllus and Anacreon, Hercules and 
Hyla Thiodamant, Julius Caesar and Marcus Aurelius. And yet 
among them all is a little gentle note of John Maplet’s own 
where he says J shall be encouraged after awhile—to attempt.much 
greater and better hereafter, so soone as I shall attain to a little more 
ripeness. 

He was not, however, quite so unripe as this might lead one 
to suppose. He was in his early twenties and had graduated at 
Cambridge in 1564. Three years later when his book was 
printed he was M. of Arte and still student in Cambridge. Later 
he became Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex, and then ripeness 
must have come upon him, for he produced his second, and 
only other book A Diall of Destiny.1 But it is John Maplet the 
naturalist with whom this article deals, so that this product 
of maturity will not be considered here. It is not even with 
John Maplet the parson that we are concerned, though in a 
sense it is Maplet the parson-to-be. For right through the 
book there is a sense of seriousness and of a brooding aware- 

1 Printed in 1581. 
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ness of the presence of God in all the wonders which are 
described—no light throwing of words as of a juggler’s balls to 
make his writing attractive—just the steady earnest intention 
not to teach or shew the learned howe—Nature hath wrought: But 
to record and repeate in maner of Storie, with the residue of men simple 
and platne. And to make everything as simple as possible the 
author claims that the whole is arranged Alphabetically: so that 
a Table shall not neede, though actually the words have somehow 
got out of order at times as when NWimphes Tree follows Nut Tree, 
and Pepper Tree comes after Pionie. 

As well as a dedication A Greene Forest has a Preface to the 
Reader. The little incidental bits of information which this 
preface discloses are at times very charming. There are, Maplet 
avers, foure kindes of Brimstone. One called Egula is used commonly 
of Fullers to make their wull and yarne whight while another called 
Cauton they use in the wicks of Lamps of Oyle and Candels. At 
another point.we read that Brimstone is the father of Mettals: as 
Mercurie or Quicksilver their Mother— Mercurie is a certain water 
made thick not by heate .. . neither by colde. . . . It is so heavte, so 
colde, so bright and cleare, so liquid or renning. We are told, too, 
much in this preface about stones: stones base and common, stones 
precious and rare, but nothing about the ‘stone Cylindrus’ or the 
‘pure sleek stone’. 

There is much more about stones in Book I of the Naturall 
Historie, and also about metals of various kinds. For this book 
is devoted to minerals, while the next two books are given over 
to plants and animals. A sort of watchword is given to each 
of the books, that for the first being O Lorde howe marvellous are 
thy woorkes: in wisedome hast thou made them all, the earth ts full of 
thy riches.! And John Maplet makes it his business to spread 
those mineral riches before our eyes. Golde is the head of all other 
Metalles. To it is awarded the palm. For upon a Stith with a 
Mallet it is brought into most thin leafe. ... There is nothinge to 
look to so beautifull as this, neyther is their any thing so pure. Brass is 
noteworthy- because of all other Metalles, this is most soundable 

for his shrill and hard noise. Silver is compound of the best and purest 
Quicksilver and of the most white Brimstone, while iron is engendered 
(as Aristotle sayth) of Quicksilver verie grosse, nothing pure; uncleane 
1 Psalm civ. 
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and earthie: and of Brimstone also as grosse, as unpure, as earthie. 
Yet in spite of its base ancestry this Metall is principall among 
the rest, which thing necessitie teaches and is the best proufe: which we 
also doe approve when as we are constrayned and driven to Weopon 
and Armourie: for wythout thys coulde wee neyther be quiet at home 
amongst our selves, neyther coulde we keepe off, from our Counirie 
borders and limits, other our outward enimies. Further .. . there 
could be no mans Arte practised, no commoditie had by occupation, and 
science: not so much as the earth tould either be sowen or reaped without 
this. Therefore in this behalfe it mought be called all graine and 
fruites Nurse. 

In this same section names like Efestides, Elutropia, Iasper, 
Tacinth, and Iris are shown to us with Ligurius, Margaret, and 
Melanite; Rubie, Diamond, Sapphir, and Smaradge, to name no 
more. Efestides, be it noted, is in colour and Phisiognomie verie 
shamefast and childish, which beeing had and caried about the 
stomack and heart, keepeth a man safe from all perill and endamaging. 
As for the Sapphir, if thou put a Spider into a Box, and upon the 
mouth of the Box, being shut, thou layest the true Sapphir and keepe 
the Spyder but a verie shorte time within the same, the Spider being 
vanquished and overcome by such mean of close vertue dieth sodainly. 
While the Turches or Turcots ...is in colour atrelike ... It is 
called a Turches for that it is onely found in Turkland, or amongst the 
Turkes . . . It supporteth and sustaineth, being worne in a ring, a man 
Srom falling of his horse . . . receiving the daunger of the fal it self and 
breaking and bursting in sunder rather than the man should fall and 
miscarie. 

Coming to the Second Booke we find, from Psalme cxxxv, this 
introductory note: Whatsoever the Lord Pleased, that did he in 
Heaven and in Earth, etc. We read that in Plantes there is not 
onelye occult and hid vertue: furthermore fresh and flourishing colours, 
wherewith I perceive thou wouldst be delighted: but there ts in them 
that Nature that commeth somwhat more neare to the principall 
Creature man. 

There is no other classification than that of the somewhat 
faulty alphabeticism, so that herbs, shrubs, and trees follow 
one another indiscriminately, but there is much to catch the 
interest. A point to note relating to the Beach Tree is that of 
this kinde of Wood being brent to Ashes is made Glass, Arte herein 
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playing the workeman. The Cedar is outstanding because his 
Wood... is long endurable for that it neyther harboreth Moth nor 
Worme .. . Rabanus sayth it is the verie Ladie and Queene of Trees. 
The Frankinsense Tree, it seems, is something like to our Peare... 
tn colour as greene as Rue, in Rinde and barke as soft as Laurell, while 
in its turn the Laurell is never hurt by. thunder or lightning. The 
Sycomore has this to be most merveiled at, for that it never ripeneth 
until it be stroken with an Iron instrument. 

Among lesser plants Houselike is worth noting, for tt is alwates 
greene and well liking, and for his endurance ts resembled to Ambrosia: 
Jor his colour to the Marigolde, for his roundset or figure to the 
Bullocks eve. Best of all it provides another remedy against 
spider’s venom. It is given to drinke sayth Diascorides against the 
biting of the greatest kind of spider, and that kinde principallye which 
has the moste iointes, as some be thrice iointed. Then, too, Purslane 
is interesting for Plinie sayth that it being chawed and kept a while 
betwene the teeth doth make the loose teeth hard, and setteth them fast 
again. The Woodherbe must have been of great value in Tudor 
days for zt grows as plentifully and as thick as grasse... tf it be 
brought home whilest tt 1s fresh, and bestrewed about the house it will 
prohibit and let the Flees of their engendring. 

And last of all The Thirde Booke dealing with the Chiefest vertues 
in all the whole kind of Bruite Beastes, Foules, Creping Wormes and 
Serpentes, with, from Psalme clxviit this exhortation: Praise the 
Lord of Heaven ye beasts and all cattell: wormes and fethered Fowles. 
Maplet here is up against an arresting thought—the Plant ts 
only portioned with the life vegetative; and therein in every eche power 
fully and aboundantly. The animal steppeth up a Stayer higher, laythe 
holde and apprehendeth another kinde of life in degree more Princely, 
and in force or large power most manifolde. He is amazed at all the 
varied modes of life which animals follow: some of them have 
feete to go with: some creepe: some swim, some fle. He is amazed 
too at their maner and kinde of living, some being milde, hurtfull to 
no bodie, including the poore and sielye Sheepe: other of such fierce- 
nesse, and so wilde that they can not be tamed, as the Tyger . . . other 
of haughtie stomache as the Lyon. Most amazing of all is the way 
animals differ in outwarde attire and kinde of aray: for some have 
haire for their upper Garment: some have only their bare skin: other 
have feathers: other have hide: other have their skin full of prickles and 
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briestles: and (for defending themselves) some have sting, some have 
tusks, some have hornes: othersome helpe themselves by flyght and 
lightnesse of wings: and as for their voice, some have soft voice: some 
as loud and shrill. 

Particularizing the various individuals in this Stayer higher 
of creation Maplet gives us a great many fascinating details 
concerning them. The Asse, it would seem lives a sad life. By 
briestling amongest the Bushes and Briers he hindreth the small Birdes 
in bringing up their yong, and in their Nest building. And therefore the 
little Sparrowes doe him all the mischiefe that they can. And will often 
peck at him with their Bill. Worse than this the Crowe and the Asse 
are at naturall enmitie. For so soone as the Crowe espieth the Asse, she 
flieth and flacketh about his eies and face, and pecketh and scratcheth 
out his eien. But it is very seldome that she pecketh them cleane out, 
he hath suche a deepe settling of his eien. Plinie saith that he loveth 
his yong so tenderly that he runneth through fier and water to save them: 
Although it be most against his will to adventure in the waters. 

In the insect world we are shown the Ants, who have amongst 
them a Publicke weale, everie one for his power tendring and main- 
taining it, and Bees who have within the Hive their tentes and 
Courts of very good workmanship. ... Some are only set over the 
residue to see that every one laboureth in his calling. Other some labour 
themselves, part by going abrode to bring home sweete Hony, part by 
standing at the Hive doore (as it were at the receipt of such as the other 
bring home) part playe the workmen within, and amende or make up 
anewe all such things as are amisse: and every one of them knbweth his 
dutie. 

The Dogge is given more space by Maplet than any other 
creature in Booke III, for of all beastes living with us and amongst 
us, of most assurance, trust and faith, is the Dog and next after him 
the Horse. Much in maner of storie is recounted to support this 
contention, and to show how great their courage is Maplet 
avers that amongst all kinde of Dogges there are some so eger and 
stout stomaked that they have Maystred and bene good inough for the 
Lyon and Elephant. In spite of its high place in his estimation we 
are not told nearly so much about the horse. Horses, like dogs, 
are well stomaked.... They know well the sound of the Trumpet, 
and therefore have the better will to warre. It is a grief to them to be 
conquered and they are as toconde if they win. 
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What Maplet has to say about the griffin is of interest, when 
we recall what Lyly singles out as its most noteworthy charac- 
teristic: The Griphin is a Foule of plentifull and thick Sether and 
Soure footed withall. This kinde of Foule is saide to live in the Hilles 
or Mountains called Hyperboret which be as some say set in the fardest 
part of the North right under the North pole. In their head they be like 
the Lion, in wing and flight like the Eagle... . Some say that they 
are set to keepe the Precious stones as the Smarage, the Iasper and so 
forth of such as grow there. And to looke to them. 

John Maplet, in his Conclusion, owns that he has not in his 
book shown Nature altogether naked which thing Aristotle .. . and 
also Albert and Plinie have done, for theirs is the Fountaine while his 
work is only a small Arme therof. He had, however, done some- 
thing outstanding for all that. Lyly in days to come was to 
write in Euphues what, for all its borrowed, ‘rifled,’ and in- 
vented material, was the first English novel. But Maplet had 
compiled (his own word) the first English Naturall Historie, 
or as he put it at one point of his compilation, a Pleasant Dis- 
course with the Chiefe Kindes Particularlye of Precious Stones, Plants, 
Beastes and Foules, after the order of the Alphabet, never heretofore in 
Print. 

NoteE.—Italicized excerpts are from A Greene Forest or a Naturall Historie. 
Compiled by John Maplet, M. of Arte and student in Cambridge. First 
edition: Imprinted at London by Henry Denham. Anno 1567. Second 


edition: Limited to 575 copies. Hesperides Press. 1930. Introduction by 
W. H. Davies. 
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(The Fifth Act of ‘Tue Lire anp Deatus oF ST. GEORGE’) 


ROBERT HERRING 


SCENE I 
THe TEMPLE AT TYRE 
Morning 
Enter Davianus, attended, and GEORGE who, in order to destroy the 
idols, has feigned willingness to sacrifice to them. 
DaDIANUS 
Apollo now arises. So, as son, 
gladden my heart with willing sacrifice. — 
What, hang you back? ’Twere sin before the gods 
to vitiate your vow. 
GEORGE 
I vowed no vow but one. Unto my God— 
DaDIANUS 
Accepting my adoption, mine are yours. 
GEORGE 
Did you think ever that I would bow down 
to that I have stood up against so long? 
’Tis not enough to stand, say ‘I believe’. 
Belief is action. That is my reprieve. 
Truly, I have given witness of my faith— 
but yours must be destroyed. Now near enough 
am I to do it. Talk of sin and gods!— 
It is your sin to separate man’s soul, 
and farm the fragments to stone deities! 
You have a god of war, a god of love. 
One shields your travel, another you invoke 
for house or husbandry, for games and all 
the garnishing of your small, parcelled lives! 
But does your god of war help you in fights 
other than killing? Can your god of love, 
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though she crowns your concupiscence, inform 
your daily acts with kindness, trust and truth? 
They are confined, your idols, even in your thoughts, 
to single attributes. These shrines are booths, 
wherein, like soothsayers in a bazaar, 
they ply the limitations of their trade—one, cards; 
another, crystal, zodiac or sand, 
each fearful lest his province be infringed. 
Fearful, indeed! ’Tis all you worship—fear! 
And being feared of that, reduce its form 
to units you can comfortably compose. 
Now, we, we Christians, we have but one God. 
He is all gods—far many more than you 
have room for in your ritual. Where’s reverence to Right 
writ in your worship? Is Faith garlanded? 
Or Pity praised? Our God is all of these! 
And, therefore, Strength. He is } 
the object of our confidence. He’s all 
we cannot be ourselves, but hope some day, 
by shaking off ourselves, at last to reach 
perception of the possibility of Being. 
He is the greatest thought that mankind has 
ever imagined. Thinking up on Him, we , 
enlarge ourselves in our experience. 
But you—you whittle! Nay, you amputate 
each article of aspiration till it wilts. 
Your worship muffles Man, retards—and so is wrong! 
It lets him think gods’ favour can be bought, 
and so is wrong. It sets his own salvation 
as a miser’s aim, not mutual ambition. 
That is worse than wrong. It is dire inner 
and deliberate death. 
(Dapianus cowers throughout this speech. GEORGE Strides towards 
the idols) 
There is 
no life in your dull gods! Although they are 
tangible, touch them, see, they crumble— 
(GEorGE overturns the idols) 
1 These sentences are St. George’s own. 
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are 
knocked into nothingness! Are but the dust 
all is that has no spirit. These that were 
your gods have left you and there run from them 
not even demons! Only dust’s thin cloud, 
the trail of all the doubts you locked in them, 
set free, hangs like a question-mark to blind your eyes! 
(After a moment’s consternation, DADIANUS cries out) 
DaDIANus 
Seize him and shackle! We will stop the play 
of light on him for ever! Let the axe 
put curtain to his comedying with us! 
(Nubians bind GEorGE. The wife of DADIANUS, QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
appears. She is frightened, but exalted by her conversion. She speaks in 
the words recorded of her.) 
ALEXANDRA 
Tyrant, your torturing of this man of God 
will not make you his master. 
DaDIANUuS 
Scorpion! 
What fills your voice? Have his enchantments wrought 
spells on you, as on me? 
ALEXANDRA 
I did not sleep 
with him, as you did wish, clipped king! 
I do not know him. I begin to know 
only a little what true Spirit is. 
And from it, this I say—You should perceive 
his goodness by the very fact you dare 
not to believe in it! 
DADIANUs 
Hold her! Haul on her wrists 
till they cut through the windlass of her waist! 
(Nubians tie the QUEEN’S arms in front, across and behind her. The 
QUEEN endures. Finally, she cries out) 
ALEXANDRA (to GEORGE) 
I suffer—sorely. Shall my hope 
whereto thou guidedest me, be destroyed? 
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GEORGE 
You have o’ercome all indecision. You will live 
for ever, incorruptibly. 
ALEXANDRA (looking over her shoulder) 
I came 
to testify so hurriedly, I left 
my Palace doors still swinging. Pray, Saint George, 
God’s gates be not shut to me. | 
(She faints and is borne off ) 


GEORGE 
Now is my service ended! All have ris’n. 
She was the last, by ingrown wavering held. 
Woman is weak, but sweetness. Army’s strength. 
Army’s the field and woman is the home. 
(to DADIANUS) 
All these renounce you! Science, learning, too, 
in Athanasius’ person have left you! 
O crass of heart, now even I, your outlet, 
leave. For I have worked through pride, possessiveness, 
passion, self-confidence. I now am free! 
(DapIANus shows signs of nervous collapse) 

DADIANUS 
Thief! You have taken a love I never had 
away from me; the Queen is dead... 

Why did 
you not seek my conversion, George? 
I might have listened. 
GEORGE (exulting) 

Evil cannot bow 
to good. You’re Evil. But Good conquers you! 
(Dapianus signals for GrorGE to be led to death. Then falls, in a 

fit of sobbing hysteria) 
GEORGE (defies pain) 
Bring now your spades—should be for sowing saved! 
Exhume my entrails, since you’d exorcise 
all, when it stirs in you, you must suppress! 
Split spades to spears—you’ll tap, not till, my sides! 
Lunge at my legs, firm-planted, you’d reduce 
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to crooked rubble, since they hold as juice 

the life you’re jealous of! Turn instruments 

of increase to dissection! What great sense 

have you, to think this helps you or hurts me!, 

I am unkillable! Although you try, 

’tis my own will, alone, will let me die. 

Do you not see, the odds you add my strife 

make me embody what I’m part of—Life? 

Which springs out of your winter. My one pain 

is still to watch the waste you make of grain. 

That, I am to you. Hence your hate. My head, 
that you’d hew down, holds divine daily bread! 
You scarcely scorch my earth, who fire my feet! 
You spoil your own unsown spiritual wheat. 

These scythes are—your suspicion! What were hoes 
you’ve whored to hilts, till they make you your foes. 
For I—I am you! I, this target one, 

dripping to slow decease, am yet the Sun 

your self-inclined-with envy must eclipse. You starve, 
cowing to calf of gold. Yet me you carve, 

I, the true Taurus, yoked to make earth yield! 

I, this urged earth, you use as—battle-field! 
Stigmatize your own wrists! Then, bring the brands 
will undermine what you'll not understand 

till I am cindered. Ev’n then, you will turn with 
‘But were he what he says!—he still would live.’ 
Not as you know life—you have always cringed, 

so far from any faith, you are unsinged! 

You, who are dead, what can you do but add 

votes to veto a new beginning bad? 

Yet know nought but beginning! You can pile 
lack-love, lack-laughter round me, yet daren’t smile 
for what you’re told you fight with!—Lord, how slow 
these engineers of their own overthrow. 

Come, I have pawned my patience! Kill—quick as you can. 
Too many of you, it takes, to make me—a man! 


GeEorcE is led off 
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SCENE II 
Tue SLopes oF A HILL ouTSIDE TyrRE. FRIDAY, 23RD APRIL, 
THE NintH Howr, IN THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. 

Enter St. GEorGE, bridled and driven by the two Kings, MAGENTE- 
yosa nd TERAKLINOS, now dwarfs, Nubians with them. St. GEORGE 
signs to them to ungag him. 

GEORGE 

Wretches, retreat, from me that I may pray. 
It is well known to you, how long a while 
I have been tortured by your king. ’Tis fit 
(Smiling) 
I pray God in respect of him a space. 
(Kings and Nubians withdraw) 
My Lord, I am a simple soldier who 
gave what he got, but got more than he thought 
from Dadianus. 
(The Saint is tired, words come hardly to him) 
It is fashionable 
to love our enemy. Love not too much, my Lord! 
Vengeance is yours. Therefore, when you repay— 
do so in his own coin. Allow to me 
straightforward satisfaction. Send the fire 
you granted to Elijah, and destroy 
him utterly. 
(Lightning. St. MicHakEL appears) 
St. MICHAEL 
Are you so filmed by earth, 
you cannot see what is beyond your sight? 
There is tumult in Tyre. The Palace flames. 
(The sky behind and above GEorGE glows) 
There is no Dadianus. Blind, he’s dead. 
(Disparit Sr. Micuaex. The Nubians return. There are no kings. 
Their place is taken by two tame dogs) 
GEORGE 
One moment more. I must pray for myself. 
(Nubians retire) 
O God, you come near to receive my soul. 
May it be in a favourable hour! 
Let me pray now for generations 
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of all that shall come after. For, I think 
my body and its sufferings are too small 
to expiate all clients. Grant my name grace 
so that no trouble tease nor danger wound 
those who find me themselves. And if they sin, 
remember, Lord, they are but flesh and blood— 
You made them so. So—understand their faults. 
Who’d lead them into error or who'd seek 
to separate them from Thy Self, crush Thou 
that evil one. Count not ’gainst them their sins. 
And I make supplication for all those 
travelling, in any sort, that they reach home. 
Finally, find men peace. So prays 
Your Servant, George, governed anew in praise. 
(A burst of sunlight. Apparit St. MicHAEL) 
St. MICHAEL 
Hear you God’s gift. This day you shall have rest. 
And He hath made this Covenant— 
‘Blessed are thou, 

for thou hast made known openly My Name. 
So shall I make thy name known openly 
with Mine. None trusted me these years, 
except Giyorgis. In all the world, ’mong priests 
and laity, thou alone hast believed. 
Now, all who do on thee believe, 
I will deliver from all lasting pain. 
All who fall sick or into dark despair 
or into any kind of serious trial 
where children of men fall—if they cry out 
three times upon thee, I will answer them. 
If tribulation visit any man 
on earth, in desert, in the field, at sea— 
be he in want or agony of heart— 
I will deliver those who pray to George. 
By My Own Person, I now swear to thee, 
I will perform this. 

There hath never been 
before thee any comparable to George.’ 
(St. GeorGE, who has prostrated himself, rises to his knees) 
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GEORGE 

I thank you, God. You have 
helped me exceedingly. Far more than I 
deserved. 

(Disparit St. MIcHAEL) 

GEORGE (standing) 
Go forth, my soul! Your growth can now be born. 
Free of this frame, face you a richer life 
than physical limits, though aspiring, reach. 
For, as the embryo endures, gyrates 
through gradual gestation; as the wheaten seed 
ripens to Whitsun, ears of corn sun-speech 
through earth it uses to make life—so you 
within my body have drawn sustenance 
from all my body bore, both blows and bliss. 
My nerves have nourished you, and you.in me 
took to yourself what new positions 
my Passion’s stations caused you. Now no more 
umbilical, cut is my body’s cord 
and you glide free, further than I can follow. 
Yet, O Soul, new as you are to launching, keep 
the love I gave you—you, my own, alone— 
lavish in you for all others you meet. 
I housed but you. Yourself are roof-tree for 
millions of men, marred but for sight of you. 
As I for you, keep yourself strong and clean 
and grow, in your time, to an astral birth 
as calm as this your going, Second Coming of 
life to one living. 
(Re-enter Nubians) 

My son, 

perform your mission. 
(Kneels, is beheaded) 
(The curtains fall as the blow strikes. Enter PASICRATES, ST. 
Grorce’s adjutant, who has been with him through hs trials. He 
parts the curtains. There are no Nubians. He laments over the body 
; of St. GEORGE) 
PASICRATES 

They leave me to you, who would not leave you 
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till wrecked your rounding. O, fight’s perfect pearl, 
life’s flawless warrior, my all-that’s-man!— 
Think not I drench your dust with tears, to dredge 
out of gushed grief’s residium, relief. 
You die, and I die in you, having not the way 
to die as you did, therefore live again 
in me, while I do. 
(To the head of St. GEORGE) 
O, sweet severed skull, 
how hold you to a heart that falls in halves? 
How stand attention, when my knees are weak 
with all the water that your blood now is? 
(Enter, cloaked, from travel, Lucius and CYRENNIUS, two subalterns 
from St. GEORGE’S regiment) 
CyRENNIUS 
You, if you have a heart—as by your stance 
alone in this most heartless city, you would seem— 
tell us, in hospitality, where we may find— 
Lucius (recognizing) 
Pasicrates! 
PasIcRATEs (dully) 
You knock at name: the being is from home. 
Whence come you?—if there’s anywhere 
that’s not infused with him now gone from here? 
Lucius 
I—Lucius! 
CYRENNIUS 
And Cyrennius! 
PASICRATES 
Those good names! 
He would have liked to hear them—Speak again, 
to reach his riven’ears as earth’s last air 
forsakes them. 
Lucius 
Where is he? 
PASICRATES 
Somewhere around us, here or there. Who’d say 
at this one moment which cloud is his couch? 
Why have you come? 
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CyRENNIUS 
His mother, Justus’ daughter, both are— 
Lucrus 
dead. 
PasIcRATEs (opening the curtains) 
So should they be. They are relieved 
of seeing him as they’d not have him be. 
CyRENNIUus (peering) 
Our master—killed! 
PASICRATES 
His body desecrate. 
Lucius 
How was he ended? 
PASICRATES (gesturing) 
So— i 
Luctus (looking more closely at body) 
But still his head unto his trunk doth grow. 
Look you! 
PASICRATES (quietly) 
I look. 
CyRENNIUS (eagerly) 
But see you! 
PASICRATES 
I can see 
further than you, but not so far as he. 
Lucrus (considering) 
I never liked him fully. I don’t know, 
the way he talked, he always seemed to show 
he knew more than me. 
Cyrennius (ironically) 
Difficult! 
PASICRATES 
That was his way. 
Luctus (loyally, in anger) 
[’ll braise those frosted monkeys into men! 
Life is a bastard. But he lived his clean. 
Died the same way—is that, now, what you mean? 
PASICRATES 
Cease these late revelations. We, we three— 
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CYRENNIUS (eagerly) 
must aid and hide our saint’s apostasy. 
PASICRATES 
I know a house— 
Lucius 
We still command a ship. 
PASICRATES (indicating body) 
Bear this to that. Thence, Lydda. There we will 
bury these bones, will be a window: sill 
for this rare rose’s glowing. We will raise 
a roof resounding ever to his praise. 
Make this your sacrament. 
CyRENNIUS 
And you? 
PASICRATES 
I dedicate 
my self to scribe the scripture of this great 


mightiest of martyrs, hung between heaven and earth— 


George, who in bravery, gave Beatitude birth. 
(Exeunt, bearing the body of St. GEORGE) 
CURTAIN 


(Note—St. George’s speech beginning at the bottom of page 155, 
St. Michael’s following, George’s thanks to God and his last command 
to his executioner are given in the words of the ‘Acte’—R. H.) 
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‘Proper Treatment’ 


| ‘Cogene’ is a ‘ treatment’ 
for the relief of headaches, rheu- 
matism and all other nerve pains. 
It is an easy treatment — one 
tablet taken in a little water — 
but it can claim to be a “proper 
and profitable” one, since it is the 
result of experiment and research. 


q ‘ Cogene ’ is a direct outcome 
of one of the latest discoveries of 
medical science — that a small 
quantity of a powerful drug will 
do the work of a large dose pro- 
vided that it is backed by the right 
combination of other drugs in the 
right proportions. In ‘ Cogene 4 
four drugs (three of them pain 
relievers and the fourth a stimu- 
lant) have been scientifically 


of Pain 


| “© Treatment is easy, thought is hard, but 
treatment after thought is proper and profitable” 
was one of the precepts of Hippocrates, 
the Greek 
lived about 


“Father of Medicine” who 


400 B.C. 


blended to produce an analgesic 
which will ‘reach’ the most 
harassing nerve pain in a very 
short time, and yet leave no harm- 
ful after-effects. 


q But—a word of warning 
—never forget that while‘ Cogene’ 
will relieve the pain, it cannot 
remove the cause of the pain: 
only your doctor or dentist can 
do that. Supplies are limited, 
but your chemist will see you get 
your share. Price 1/1$d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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THOMAS TRAHERNE: a Critical Biography. Grapys I. 
WapbE. Princeton University Press. $3.00. 
In the interval between the chance discovery in Farringdon 
Road in 1895 of the manuscript of the ‘Centuries of Medi- 
tations’ and the present publication by the Princeton University 
Press of Miss Gladys I. Wade’s critical biography of Thomas 
Traherne, there has been a whole body of criticism to sway 
opinion towards the acceptance of Traherne as a master of 
English prose rather than as a great poet. This is not to deny 
him an established place among the poets of the seventeenth 
century. That he undoubtedly has; but except for one or two 
of his poems, it is obvious that prose rather than poetry was his 
natural medium. For poetry as a medium he never understood. 
He made the mistake of thinking, in Miss Wade’s words, ‘that 
one plain word was as good as another for the purposes of 
poetry; that the function of words was negative, merely not 
to refract the visionary light.’ His confidence in his vision led 
him to suppose that it had only to be shown to be transmitted, 
and that by merely removing the obstructions between the 
vision and the audience with whom he would share it it must 
inevitably shine out in its original splendour. And poetry, being 
underrated, accomplished its revenge. The glory was too often 
lost among the items in a catalogue or dwindled, inexplicably, 
into a maxim from the pulpit. On the evidence of his manu- 
scripts this misconception of poetry was rational rather than 
unconscious. Traherne was no effusive amateur, leaving all 
to the chances of hit or miss and achieving here and there an 
accidental felicity. He corrected his poems as he corrected his 
prose. Yet in his prose writings his confidence in the vision is 
accompanied by a very evident respect for his medium. How 
well he understood that medium may be seen from two 
passages from the ‘Centuries of Meditations’ marked by Miss 
Wade with Traherne’s deletions and insertions, all of them 
unquestionably improvements—and how readily and naturally 
he handled it from the fact that the famous Meditation 
beginning “The corn was orient and immortal wheat’ shows 
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Charles Morgan 
REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR: 2nd Series 


“To my mind he achieved, more than 
any other writer, a way of showing how 
the mind of England reacted in the years of 
1940 and 1941, and again in 1944, and of 
relating this to the tradition of English 
literature.” B. Ifor Evans in The Observer. 
8s. 6d. 


Storm Jameson 
THE OTHER SIDE 


Writing of Miss Jameson’s novel of occupied 
Germany, The Times Literary Supplement 
said : “‘ Her work has an integrity of feeling, 
a feminine subtlety and penetration of mind 
and a technical accomplishment that are 
not often found together.” 7s. 6d. 


Sean O’Casey 
OAK LEAVES AND LAVENDER 


A new three act play by a distinguished 
Irish dramatist of whom The Observer writes : 
<‘ He tumbles words on paper like butterflies, 
a flutter of bright beauties, a shimmering 
troop.” 6s. 


——_— 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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not one deletion and only two slight, but effective, later 
insertions. 

The combination of magnificence and simplicity that is 
characteristic of Traherne’s best.prose has tempted critics to 
see in him a figure unique in his time. It is an understandable 
reaction from the necessity of classing him, as a poet, as a 
member of a school. But Miss Wade is careful to show that 
this elevation, though understandable, is untrue. He is, she 
writes, ‘no brilliant meteor,’ but the product of an age in 
which a new’ simplicity of expression was slowly coming into 
fashion and in which the free use of poetic imagery in prose 
had not yet been restricted by the dislike of the following 
century for ‘enthusiasm’. It was Traherne’s good fortune to 
write in an age which was ready for just those qualities of 
precision and ecstatic fancy he peculiarly possessed. Though in 
his poetry precision and imagination were apt to fight each 
other, in his prose they entered into the most harmonious and 
fertile of alliances. His metaphor, not always good enough for 
his poetry—in writing poetry he was perhaps irked, as lesser 
men are, by the confinement of verse-form, even so invariable 
a verse-form as the long irregular stanza—was concise and 
brilliant in the comparative freedom of his prose. Thus he 
writes: ‘If Wild-fire be thrown, I will put it out with my foot, 
and not by throwing it back, give my Enemy the advantage of 
retorting it upon me.’ It is difficult to conceive a figure that 
would illuminate more vividly the case for humility against 
anger. He found in prose, indeed, a liberation from the straight- 
jacket. Its discipline he understood and accepted, as, perhaps, 
he never altogether accepted the discipline of poetry. There 
were no exact rules, no arbitrary enactments—which to him, 
engrossed with a vision, were not opportunities but distrac- 
tions—and with room at last to say all he had to say he fell 
quite naturally into his own manner of speech. 

Hucu BrRADENHAM 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. W. KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Pelican Book. 1s. 
For less than the cost of ten cigarettes, readers of Life and 
Letters can test for themselves my opinion of this book as one 
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Arrangements are now complete for the eventual publication 
of five outstanding additions to Constable’s already important 
series of Victorian Biographies. In each case the work is based 
on new and unpublished material of the highest significance, so 
that the books can fairly be expected to become the standard 
authorities on their various subjects. No sequence or date of 
publication can yet be given ; but work is in full progress, and 
the volumes will appear as and when they are ready. 
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of the most stimulating contributions to educational reform 
that has appeared in recent years. Mr. Richmond, with 
practical experience of most kinds of English education, has 
a bump of veneration for the traditions of the past, but not 
such a bump as to make him complacently swollen-headed 
about Our Glorious System and Our Ability to Muddle 
Through. ‘The structure of this so-called system,’ he writes, 
‘is highly complicated, like the jumbled lay-out of some ancient 
city—and maybe no mean city at that—of which the archi- 
tecture belongs to many styles and periods. It has its mediaeval 
quarter, its stately homes and its jerry-built streets. . . .’ 

He proceeds to take us through some of the more important 
roads, tenements, and blasted ruins, praising some features and 
condemning others, in the spirit of Dickens when writing Hard 
Times. He is no easy rotarian, nor yet a fashionable cynic; he 
has at the back of his mind a conception of education as a con- 
tinuous process, not one ended at 15 or 19 or 24. His emphasis 
is everywhere on the Community, and the Community must 
be planned, not out of existence but into it. ‘The objection that 
this is sociology, not education, cannot be entertained. For 
the citizen of a democracy the two are so closely connected as 
to be barely distinguishable. ... Do we still mistake con- 
vention for tradition, compromise for settlement?’ The answer 
concerns us all, for ‘there can be no spectators.’ 

R. CG. CHuRCHILL 
SEVEN PLAYS OF MAXIM GORKY. Translated by 

ALEXANDER Baxsuy. Oxford University Press. 255. 
ACTORS CROSS THE VOLGA. JosrpH MAcLEoD. 

Illustrated. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tue plays of Maxim Gorky are known in England hardly at 
all. He wrote some fifteen, but only one is even slightly familiar 
to the British theatrical public. Chehov, on the other hand, 
produced only four major plays, yet in this country his 
influence has been widespread and he has become the god ofa 
cult. It is to be hoped that this disequilibrium in reputation of 
these two Moscow Art Theatre dramatists will be repaired. 
The first important adjustment may perhaps come through 
the translation into English by Alexander Bakshy of seven of 
Gorky’s most successful plays. 
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This publication by the Yale University Press is very 
presentable. The translations show a few Americanisms, but 
they are relatively few and are very mild in contrast with (for 
example) the American version of The lower depths made by 
William Laurence in 1930. Of the accuracy of the translations 
I cannot speak, but comparison with various others suggests 
that Mr. Bakshy has been at least true to the spirit of the 
originals. His dialogue seems natural and speakable, only very 
occasionally lapsing into the stiffness of the untranslatable. 

The plays are not easy to read, as the plays of Chehov are 
not easy to read. Their dramatic development shows single 
characters or groups of characters following their own secret 
lives, while their contact with others waxes and wanes in 
obscure but rhythmic pattern broidered on a continuing 
awareness of a separate, eternal life outside—a pattern woven 
of ordinary speech, with nuances of expression, emphasis, and 
pauses, of gestures and of flashes of mutual understanding or 
mutual failure to understand. And this fine web of character 
and action, seemingly chaotic while in the process of spinning 
strand by strand, presents when completed a firm pattern of 
life in which the nodal points are living characters rather than 
points of action. , 

In his interesting preface, Mr. Bakshy discusses Gorky’s life 
and work in general terms. He quotes a letter that Gorky wrote 
to Chehov declaring his intention to write play after play until 
he achieved one ‘finely proportioned and beautiful like music’: 
an aim more nearly reached by Chekov and Gorky than 
attempted by most dramatists of Western Europe. Indeed, 
the weakest play in this volume is probably Enemies, a socio- 
logical drama on the lack of understanding between employers 
and workers; it is also the easiest to read, being most similar to 
the genre of, say, Galsworthy. 

The seven plays are printed in roughtly chronological order, 
so that the first in the book is also the most famous. The lower 
depths is only Gorky’s second play, but already here he shows 
his understanding of character and his mastery in presenting 
it, his conception of the essential nobility of any human being, 
and even a little of his virile humour. The piece is less a series 
of incidents in a planned action than a series of flashes, as from 
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a searchlight vividly illuminating the groupings and regroup- 
ings of the unhappy and disorganized jetsam that has drifted 
into a doss house. The characters have pasts but no futures, 
they are broken by rather than themselves break the social 
organization, and yet each has sufficient spiritual vigour to 
discuss his hopes for a better life. Of the other plays, the most 
striking is perhaps Barbarians, a mordant study of the mutual 
disintegration set up when small-town primitive society fails 
to withstand the impact of a group from a more advanced 
civilization. The Zykovs is a study of contrast between the 
sentiment of love and the active expression of love. Yegor 
Bulychov and the others draws another portrait of the self-made 
Russian, and sets the defiance of God by Bulychov against the 
distant background of the defiance of the Tsar by the people 
in 1917. 

The popularity of Gorky in Russia and his comparative 
neglect in Western Europe and especially in England is 
stressed by Mr. Macleod in his new book on the Russian 
theatre, whose subtitle is ‘A study of the 19th century Russian 
theatre and of Soviet theatres in war’. He neatly heads his 
section on Chehov and Gorky ‘The Seagull and the Petrel’. 
There is much of interest in his volume, but it is not all equally 
neat, despite a definite plan in the outline of the work. The 
writing itself is sadly undistinguished and some paragraphs 
contain mere flurries of actors’ and producers’ names and 
titles of plays. Fortunately the index seems comprehensive. 
There are some interesting photographs, but no map to show 
the places mentioned. 

ALwyN ANDREW 


THE CLOUDS ARE BIG WITH MERCY. Frep URQuHaRT. 
Maurice Fridberg. 2s. 6d. 
WHEN a man has an idea which interests him to such an extent 
that the next sentence is down before he has time to consider 
how he will devise it, then his chances of writing a good short 
story are increased enormously. He develops a ‘style’ which 
adapts itself automatically to the instant idea; and his stories, in 
addition to carrying the idea with the minimum discomfort, 
take on their character of individual creatures directly from 
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that idea, and not from any deliberately specialized treatment. 
His ‘style’ is born naturally, and not made up, like Franken- 
stein’s monster, from used parts. 

Fred Urquhart’s ‘style’ seems to have had a normal birth. 
It is no very polite or pretty child; it speaks before it is spoken 
to, in’ a raucous, impudent voice. Its unexpected displays 
of sophistication (perhaps I mean restraint, detachment) are 
therefore a delight to the ruffled spirit. What a relief is Dirty 
Minnie, after the harrowingly pathetic account of The Laundry 
Girl and The Pole ; is Backgreen Concert, after the title story. And 
if it is not really pleasant to be oppressed with other people’s 
futility, to be morally tweaked, to be lectured, there is a certain 
satisfaction in having it done competently; and one is always 
fairly warned. As Pont’s dentist warns . . . ‘Now, I want you 
to be particularly brave about the next part.’ 

The ideas themselves, and the characters. When you read 
through the title list after finishing the book, you are faced, 
without effort on your part, with Nettie’s scowl, and omni- 
present Nettie, with Thomasina, and disillusionment, with 
Miss Rhona, and helplessness, with Polly’s leer, and the 
machinery of life itself. I had read Washed in the Blood before; I 
liked it this time more than I had on the first occasion. This has 
been called the test of time, but it has nothing to do with time; 
it is the mood and the attitude of the reader which change, 
and these can change in a week or return after centuries. But 
parallax, over a period at least of months, does not seem to 
affect Fred Urquhart’s stories. 

ANN CHADWICK 


MEXICAN EMPIRE. H. Montcomery Hype. Macmillan. 18s. 
Some of the implications of the reign of Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian as emperor of Mexico from 1864 to 1867 are, as 
this book rightly points out, reminiscent of the ancient 
Greek drama. But in a bird’s eye view of Mexican history 
the attempt of Maximilian and his wife Carlota to impose 
an imperial hegemony, can be seen as extremely vain and 
pitiful. There are some anomalous things about Maximilian’s 
conduct which the author does not put into proper per- 
spective. For instance, Maximilian began his reign with 
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truly liberal ideas even to the extent of coming into con- 
flict with the Vatican when he suggested that Rome’s claim 
to nationalized church property be abandoned, but went over 
to the conservatives when trying to consolidate his position 
against the threat of Benito Juarez and his radical liberals on 
one hand and the withdrawal of French troops on the other. 
This blind defiance can, of course, be seen as a form of bravery, 
but the root of Maximilian’s behaviour had a psychological 
significance. It might not be incorrect to say that his liberalism 
was artificially stimulated and due, in the main, to his younger- 
brother complex. The inimical attitude of the Austrian em- 
peror Franz Joseph to his brother Maximilian no doubt 
succeeded in instilling in the latter the preference to rule an 
alien people at a precarious time rather than play second fiddle 
in the Old World. In the tragic Carlota with her paranoia, 
Maximilian found the right sort of partner to encourage him 
in his folly. As a person Maximilian had many good qualities: 
wit, charm, and good manners: but these were not sufficient 
in wheedling history into forgetting to extract its vengeance 
from him for sitting on the throne of Montezuma. Carlota’s 
appalling mission in Europe when she begged for aid for her 
trapped husband, and her ultimate madness, are told with a 
splendid wealth of detail and a remarkable simplicity, as are 
the incidents in Maximilian’s last days and execution after a 
phoney public trial. ‘...I have to defend that which stands 
above my vanity and my personal well-being, namely the in- 
dependence of a beautiful country and of eight million people, 
a task worthy of a prince of my family,’ Maximilian wrote in 
1865. Such unconscious hypocrisy and snobbishness might 
have hoodwinked society two centuries before his time, but 
was too much to swallow in the middle nineteenth century 
with its amazing eruption of ideas and social sentience. One 
cannot be accused of seeing the splendid pretentiousness of 
Maximilian’s aims only in retrospect for the pasquinade 
written at the time of his departure for the New World, 
summed up the position only too accurately :— 

Maxtmiliano, non te fidare 

Torna sollicito a Miramare; 

Il trono fradicio de Montexuma 
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E nappo gallico, colmo di spuma; 
Il ‘timeo Danaos’ a qui non ricorda; 
Sotto la clamide trova la corda! 
Huco MANNING 
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EDITORIAL 


June, 1946 


y ‘we Editor will be abroad until the end of July. Corre- 


spondence will not be forwarded. 


* * * 


The poems by Wang Tso-liang, on page 297 were originally 
written in Chinese and translated into English by the author, 
who is attached to the Department of Foreign Languages and 
Literature in the South-west Associated University at 
Kunming. 


* * * 


It is regretted that in the review of Fred Urquhart’s The 
Clouds are Big with Mercy in the May number, this book was 
wrongly stated to have been published by Maurice Fridberg. 
The publisher is really William MacLellan and the price 
7s. 6d. Maurice Fridberg is the publisher of Fred Urquhart’s 
Selected Stories in the Hour Glass Library (2s. 6d.). 
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THE BATHE 


AN ECSTASY 
By MarRIE CARMICHAEL STOPES 


I 
Brown rocks have sucked in all the sun’s warm rays 
To over brimming, till they stir the air 
To fine enraptured whirlpuffs, gliding where 
They quiver up the flanks of sheltered bays. 
Stolid-shelled limpets shimmer as they share 
The reeling dance with rock whose streamers rise 
An opalescent glimmer to the skies, 
A gauzy cloud to melt in coolness where 
Thin freshness lifts the glowing happy days. 


II 
Motionless in this movement as [I lie, 
A sea-lark takes my tanning limbs for rock, 
With one bright flick of wing he leaves the flock, 
Alights to peck the seaweeds, with keen eye 
To hunt for tiny crabs. He forward struts 
Poking his mottled head swift up and down, 
Where the last wave left half-dazed mites to drown, 
All eagerly intent he swiftly gluts 
Till wavelets chase his feet and make him fly. 


Ill 
My fretted veins, long pulsing angry strands 
In airless dungeon of imprisoning clothes 
Creating dolour in the flesh that loathes 
Murky confinement city life demands, 
Sink into placid courses. The warm skin 
Becomes as smooth as Grecian marble, veined 
With life white, pink and golden, violet stained 
By tracery of crimson tides within; 
A memory of god-invested lands. 
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IV 
The still air sleeps. When a young playful breeze, 
A tender zephyr, warmly soft, slips, curls, 
To burrow in the hair, it slides and furls 
Its waving light to play on bending knees. 
The errant zephyr, skimming down the back 
Touches the spine like music’s potent tones 
Making every nerve dance, penetrates the bones 
With such sweet melody along its track 
As lifts dumb sorrow from her grief; then flees 


Vv 
The cloudless sky brings all the sun’s bright shower 
Of pulsing ray, warmth, darting molecule 
To light this glowing earthly vestibule. 
My hungry skin drinks radiance like a flower, 
Feeding with zest, transfers to cells below 
In the red darkness of the covering flesh 
Food for their toil in the warm living mesh 
Serving my soul. Through every hour they go 
Ceaselessly weaving deep atomic power. 


VI 
Through the sea’s surface, shining daggers teem, 
Dart in the water, lightning-swift and clear. 
Gold streaks in green and lucent jade appear 
Catching a flock of tiny fish. They seem 
To rush in fear, to hide in purple weed, 
Then swiftly veer. They chase each other out 
Along the sun path, as though one should shout 
To all his fellows, ‘Follow my sure lead’ 
Across this golden searchlight, fins agleam. 


VII 
A ledge englassed by lingering shallow lake 
Is carpeted with crisp calcareous weed 
Short as a land moss. Here are alga-freed 
Bubbles of nascent oxygen. I take 
Delight in their pale opalescent sheen 
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And lave my feet among these lambent pearls 
Rising whence freed in sibilant soft swirls 
From out the water with its masked green. 
There bubble-clad my feet small fishes wake. 


VIII 
Deep clarity of blue translucence calls 
More than my body to be permeate 
With such fresh brilliance as will soon create 
Union of sunshine, life, and waterfalls. 
I wait, not fearing but prolonging joy. 
When up there springs a playful porpoise, he 
Throws showers of glittering sequins from the sea, 
So close his face laughs like a laughing boy 
Where labyrinthine waterway enthralls. 


IX 
‘Come! I will catch you in your native brine!’ 
The race is won by him and all his school 
‘Ere I upcleave the sparkling bubbly pool 
With air released below to rise and shine. 
An upward fountain, we together rose 
From sunless deeps. As water falls in air 
Air rises in the water, fountains where 
The spheres of air the water must enclose 
Tinkle and rustle upwards through the brine. 


xX 
The leaping porpoises deserting me, 
Leave me the wide horizon. All as mine 
Too the arched sky, a dome as blue and fine 
As heaven’s painted ceiling on the sea. 
Relaxed and motionless I scarcely breathe. 
An errant butterfly’s reflections dance 
In flower-like chaplets everywhere I glance. 
Threading the facetted clear blue they wreathe 
Quivering garlands from lost Arcady. 
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XI 
Finding no flower, she lights upon my cheek 
The butterfly is resting, I keep still 
As shallowed trout in amber coloured rill. 
She rises now her proper home to seek. 
Ah! She is lost, not knowing where to fly 
Back to her garden or the clover fields, 
Or where rich scented blossom honey yields; 
So I rise too, puff out my cheeks and sigh, 
Wafting her where her mates in clover speak. 


XII 
Then with my arms as flails I beat the sea 
To toss from either shoulder wings of foam 
Butterfly-white and veined as she gone home 
Once more to fragrant honeyed mystery. 
I drink the odour of the frothing air 
In bubbles stiff with sea-wrack’s cellulose. 
Its sharp scent dies when tired arms gently close 
And small blue ripples lap round foam-wet hair. 
The swirl subsiding, silence broods in me. 


XII 
Green clarity enlarges space, I sink 
Nostrils, eyes, ears, mouth, every portal wide 
Yearning to have as well a gaping side 
To draw in crystal liquid to the brink 
Of glittering space. Would I could nascent lie 
Till permeated to the spinal core 
With life’s primordial beauty from the shore, 
Then rise like Venus from the waves, to fly, 
Nor union with the universe to shrink. 


XIV 
The wide horizon bends to fretted wave 
As sweeping strokes by tingling finger tips 
Force wavelets into open laughing lips. 
All the lithe limbs the moving waters lave. 


Propelling power, self-generated fire, 
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As bird’s flight in the air, dwells in my will, 
And I can dart to motion, or lie still 

In any curve or arrow of desire, 
Experiencing how bird and fish behave. 


XV 
So clear the water, twenty feet below 
I peer to caves and hollows out of reach 
Unless I dive again. I’d rather teach 
My limbs the art to conquer the slow flow 
Of crystal liquid. So I flex a hand 
To act as balance-fin, and hold my breath, 
Thrust down my toes, and, motionless as death 
Stand upright in the water as on land; 
Then sway in dance on unsupported toe. 


XVI 
The upward thrusting water lifts my breast. 
A ballerina curving in the air 
Can hold but for a second anywhere 
Her overbalanced stance as premier test. 
Silent resilience holds me motionless 
As a Greek dancer on a pictured urn 
Whatever curving bow-like arch I turn. 
In sea-supported buoyant suppleness 
Light breath scarce moves the static limbs from rest. 


XVII 
Then with flexed knees I make a sudden spring 
Cleaving the water t’ward an island rock 
All buffered round to soften any shock 
With long green-golden fringes. From each ring 
Sucked tightly on the cliff below the tide 
Weeds softly swaying, hide from the hot sun 
Beneath the surface, where cool currents run. 
There I entangle me, and clothe my pride, 
And with long slippery laminarias swing. 
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XVIII 
Now I’m a basking mermaid. Here I play, 
Head on the sun warmed rock, my limbs concealed 
Below the floating tassels, naught revealed 
Even when sibilant the ripples spray. 
His preening done, a curd-white chested gull 
Stands pointing land-ward, somnolent as I, 
When suddenly he spreads wide wings to fly. 
A wave arising in the sleepy lull 
Clear gold and green had washed us both away. 


XIX 
A few light strokes, and I’m ashore to dry 
With sun-crisped raiment. Soon my salt-tanged palms 
Vie with intoxicating scent-brewed balms, 
To yield sweet odours to the sun-drenched sky. 
Short golden hairs, minutest flagstaffs rear 
Each on its tiny mound, but soon they cling 
Content to nestle close like folded wing, 
Upon the smooth skin. I stretch basking near 
Sun-radiant rock, in glowing ecstasy. 
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(A film scenario) 


S. M. EISENSTEIN 


Text of songs by V. Lucovsky 
(Translated by HERBERT MARSHALL) 


(Nore.—The film is in two parts, of which this is the second half of the 
second part. Previous excerpts appeared in Nos. 99, 100, 10%, 102, and 
105.—EDITOR.) 


The Lifeguards drink and shout: ‘Holla! Holla!’ 

The Tsar’s feast is at its height. 

The Lifeguards drink and shout. 

And the Tsar himself shouts: ‘Holla! Holla!’ 

The girl whirls round like the wind. 

The girl’s face is covered with a mask. 

Drawn in colours: Under the head-dress, blond plaits, 
slanting eyes, white face, red circles on its cheeks. 

Lost amongst, the Lifeguards are the ‘Landlords’, their 
poorer brothers huddled in the corners. ...At a separate 
table is a Tartar Prince and his Suite. They are specially 
honoured: 

Dishes are served them from the Tsar’s table. 


Along the hall is a row of servants. Amongst them—the 
Confessor Peter. Like a black crow he sits amongst the white 
servants. His black shirt of satin stands out. 

Alongside the Tsar sits Vladimir Andreyevitch. 

Ivan pours out wine for him. 

Affectionately getting him drunk. 

Vladimir Andreyevitch is very drunk. But it is a good- 
natured drunkenness. 


The Lifeguards whirl in a dance. 

In their midst—the girl in the Sarafan. 

The mask smiles in a dead rapacious smile. 

The head suggests the toothed grin of a dog... . 
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In contrast to that white face—motionless in the dance— 
the dance becomes more furious, the Black Jackets blacker still. 

Alongside the Tsar’s place—Vladimir Andreyevitch. 

The Tsar affectionately plays with his curls. The Tsar has 
drunk much, but is absolutely sober, and on the background 
of the cries and the dancing bends over Staritsky: Eh, you 


love me not, Brother Vladimir. .. . You have no love for me, 
the lonely one. .. . There is no one to pity me, an abandoned 
orphan.’ 


Basmanov the elder bangs his fist on the table: ‘It is not 
meet for the Tsar to hobnob with the landlords, above all 
with the Staritskys!’ But Tsar Ivan will not stand this reproach 
to Tsarist behaviour and bursts out furiously: ‘It’s not for you, 
Alyoshka, to instruct the Tsar. Not for you to raise your hand 
against Tsarist Kith and Kin.’ 

But Basmanov answers: ‘And did you not teach us to tear 
out by the roots such family trees?’ 

The Tsar retorts: ‘The Tsarist family tree—is the tree of all 
trees. 

And liken it not to an earthly oak, but to the Heavenly 
Tamarind Tree.’ 

But Basmanov will not be appeased. ‘But are we not the 
new wood growing up around you?’ 

The Tsar goes on. ‘I do not destroy oaks in order to clear 
the ground for miserable asps. Touch not Tsarist kin, respect as 
sacred the nearness of kin to the Tsar!’ 

‘Are we not nearer to you, bound to you by other ties, our 
blood poured out?.. .’ 

But the Tsar lets fall the answer: ‘You are no kin to me. 
You are my bondsman. I raised you out of the scum in 
order to trample down the traitor-Boyars. Through you to 
create my will. Your bondsman’s duty is to serve me-not to 
teach. 

‘Know your place, Basmanov!’ The Tsar is angry with 
Basmanov. 

Malyuta smirks: ‘Are you smitten with the Boyar taint— 
Parochialism. 

Envious of others: yourself wishing to sit in the Tsar’s place?’ 

Basmanov the elder shook his grey mane angrily: 
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‘I gave a sacred vow: not to keep company with Boyars and 
Landlords!’ 

With a brusque turn he rose from the table and passed with 
a clatter through the feasting rows. 

Past the whirling dance. 

The dancers noticing Basmanov’s anger, become alarmed. 

The Sarafan whirled round. Leapt into the air as if separated 
from the earth. Whirled through the Chamber like a hurricane. 

Made a Pirouette, by the Tsar’s place and then with a sharp 
jerk stopped still. Beads to one side, plaits to one side. 

From under the mask—black curls. 

From under the brows familiar eyes. 

From under the Sarafan—a familiar stature. 

The Tsar loves Masquerades. 

The Tsar loves to dress up others. 

They make amusement with mummers, and thus Fedka 
amuses the Tsar with a dance. 


Fedka hears the Tsar’s words: ‘I am an abandoned orphan, 
with no one to love and pity me...’ 
Fedka is hurt. 
Basmanov is jealous: Surely Ivan is not really ready to 
change the Lifeguards for Tsarist kin? 
And Fedka’s eyes flare with alarm. 
Ivan glanced up at him through half-closed eyes and winked. 
Basmanov was reassured and understood the Tsar was 
playing a game. 
And faster than ever continued his previous whirling. 
And louder than ever his cries: ‘Holla! Holla!’ 
Fedka breaks into song: 
‘Guests have gone to the Boyar’s Courtyards 
Axes have gone to play with the Boyars,’ 
The Lifeguards dance wildly: 
‘Holla! Holla! 
Speak o speak! 
Speak judge and sentence! 
Speak judge and sentence!’ 
Fedor: ‘Nail their heads with axes!’ 
A piercing whistle. 
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The Lifeguards sing : 

‘O burn, burn, burn!... 

Alexei Basmanov spits and moodily goes out through the 
door. 

Faster than ever come the cries: ‘Holla! Holla!’ 

Faster than ever go the noise and the dance. 

Faster than ever Fedka sings: 

‘The gates are split asunder, 
Golden goblets pass from hand to hand.’ 

Faster than ever the Lifeguards dance: 

‘Holla! Holla! 
Speak, speak! 
Speak, judge and sentence, 
speak, judge and sentence!’ 

Fedor: ‘Nail their heads with axes!’ 

A piercing whistle. 

Lifeguards: ‘Oy burn, burn, burn!’ 

And under the noise of the dance and the chorus Vladimir 
Andreyevitch in drunken looseness tells the Tsar: ‘Ai you are 
not right, Tsar of all the Russias . . . you have friends . . .’ 

And in a completely drunken stupor he disjointedly babbles. 

Ivan merrily encourages the drunkard’s speech: The con- 
versation sounds like idle cross-talk: 

‘No Friends!’ 

‘There are friends!’ 

‘Who then?’ 

‘Well then—me!’ 

‘Ah, don’t believe it.’ 

‘I swear to God!’ 

‘No need to swear—prove it in deeds!’ 

‘T’ll prove it!’ 

Slyly and quietly Fedka sings: 

‘And when the guests left, drunken for home, they burnt 
the attic behind them.’ And the Lifeguards understandingly 
respond and as quietly sing: 

‘Holla, holla! 

Speak speak! . 
Speak, judge and sentence! 
Speak, judge and sentence!’ 
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And Fedor says with emphasis: ‘Nail their heads with axes!’ 
A wild piercing whistle. 

At the top of their voices the Lifeguards bawl: ‘Oy burn, 
burn, burn!’ 

Fedor finished the dance. 

Jumped on to a bench. 

They rush with cries to embrace the dancer. Drunkenly 
push forward their goblets. The Mummer’s Sarafan is torn to 
pieces. 

And Fedor glistens dazzlingly in a white coat embroidered 
with jewels. 

Resounding laughter rolls round him. Praise and compli- 
ments delight him. 

Suddenly the smile leaves his face. His glance reached a 
corner: and hit on Peter. His brows knitted. 

And he brusquely asks the servant of Demyan: ‘Why is there 
a stranger amongst the servants of the household—the con- 
fessor of Bishop Pimen?’ And the servant answers Fedor: 

‘Pimen has now attached him to the household of Vladimir 
Andreyevitch .. .’ 

Basmanov takes note of this, shakes his head, 

And looks carefully in the direction of Ivan. And with his 
eyes indicates Peter to the Tsar. But Ivan continues to play 
about, teasing the drunken Vladimir: 

“You can’t prove it, you lie!’ 

‘I'll prove it, I don’t lie!’ 

‘Holla, holla!’ 

The hubbub becomes piercing. 

On great dishes roast swans are carried. Not white swans 
but black. Golden dishes float by. As if black swans float in 
the air over Vladimir. In front the very biggest, decorated with 
a crown. But Vladimir in a sly drunken whisper, with a 
cunning smile, blurts out to the Tsar: ‘Here you’re feasting 
and don’t sense that they want to get rid of you.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

“Honest to God.’ 

‘And who will take my place?’ 

‘Ah, you won’t guess that!’ 

Still more cunning grows the smile on Vladimir’s stupid face. 
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2 Neacuers is drawn to the black, crowned swan on its golden 
ish. 

His outstretched hand catches a salt-cellar and upsets it. 
Scattering the salt... 

Those sitting near are numbed, fearful of this evil omen. 
Peter Volynets gets up from his far away seat and goes out 
through the little door. Only Fedor and Ivan notice his exit. 
Exchange glances. The Tsar puts right the upturned salt- 
cellar. 

He continues to feast. 

Carefully with his own hand, he gives Vladimir wine to 
drink from a goblet... Vladimir Andreyevitch burbles to 
himself : 

‘Isn’t that what I told her? What pleasure is there in being 
a Tsar? Conspiracies, Executions, and I’m a humble fellow: 
All I want is to pour out tea and milk the goat. . .’ 

Ivan contemplates thoughtfully the words: ‘What pleasure 
is there?’ 

And says thoughtfully: “Truly, truly what pleasure is there 
in being a Tsar? Difficult are the tasks—the undertakings of 
a Tsar ... Heavy the tasks of a Tsar.’ 

Vladimir is completely mollified. 

He continues capriciously, burbling from under his nose: 

‘That’s what I’ve been telling her: What use is it tome... 
But she keeps pulling her own way: Take it, take the crown, 
take it, take the mantle...’ 

Ivan has long been listening with all ears to Vladimir’s 
words. 

But puts on a vacant expression, repeating his words: 

‘Take the crown ... take the mantle . . . take them. . ms 

Suddenly he cries out: 

‘Take them! Brother, take them!’ 

And already, as if perpetrating another of his usual jokes, 
he claps his hands. Everyone stops . . . 

The Tsar loves to dress up. 

The Tsar loves to dress others. 

He orders: ‘Bring the Tsarist Regalia!’ 

Malyuta and Basmanov dress Vladimir in the Tsarist 
Regalia. 
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They wink to each other. 

Ivan himself places Vladimir on the throne. 
Bends the knee to him. 

All bend the knee to Vladimir Andreyevitch. 


And this scene appears to be a parody on that in the Pro- 
logue, when the youthful Ivan sat on the throne .. . 


Vladimir Andreyevitch is confused and everyone bows. 
But now the throne begins to do its work: 

The fool likes sitting on the throne. 

The fool smiles sweetly from the throne. 

Makes himself more comfortable. 

From the ground Ivan watches Vladimir. Sees his smile. 
Reads in it his secret thoughts. 

Ivan’s eyes darken... 


A far-off bell rings to morning prayers, Fedka from the 
ground looks up at Ivan. Ivan from the ground catches his 
glance. 

He straightens up and rises: ‘Enough of clowning!’ 

He orders the feast to end. He summons to prayer. 

Declaring: ‘Let there be an end to this accursed profligacy!’ 

And instantaneously everyone switches over to a monastic 
key. 

“We summon you, brothers, to God!’ 

Everyone dons black cassocks. 

Fedor puts on Ivan a Bishop’s attire, then a black mantle... 
and a black hood. 

The impudent songs have ceased: and lighted candles are 
passed along from hand to hand... 

Alone on the floor Fedor’s mask smiles with a dead smile. 

Vladimir Andreyevitch is led out in full canonicals. 

At the exit, as he goes through the little door, Vladimir 
Andreyevitch suddenly comes to himself. His drunkenness is 
leaving him. He doesn’t want to go any further... 

But Ivan says to him admonishingly: ‘It is not becoming 
for a Tsar to retreat. A Tsar must always go forward .. .’ 

Ivan insists that everyone should bow and plead. 
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Vladimir Andreyevitch wants to go over to Ivan. 

But cannot. He is forced to go forward—knowing what 
awaits him... 

In the semi-darkness, between the pillars of the left wing of 
the cathedral, the figure of Peter passes and disappears... 
Swaying, Vladimir Andreyevitch passed out through the door. 

All follow him. 


Interior of the Cathedral 

In the semi-darkness of the cathedral the procession of the 
Lifeguards moves. In monastic habits. With candles in their 
hands. Chanting a song: 

1. ‘I swear before God 
2. a faithful oath, 

3. a heavy oath, 

4. a terrible oath,’ 

Vladimir Andreyevitch goes on in front. 

The shadow of Peter slips between the columns. 

Vladimir Andreyevitch moves on. . 

1. *... To serve the Tsar of Russia as a dog: 

2. Towns and villages to sweep clean as with a broom! 
g. Villains and scoundrels to tear to pieces. 

4. To lay down one’s bones at the Tsar’s command. 

5. For the sake of the mighty Russian kingdom!’ 

Long is the path between the frescoed cathedral walls. 

Vladimir is afraid. The candle in his hands trembles. 

Vladimir sees the-murderer behind every pillar. 

His agitation grows. The interior of the cathedral gets 
darker and darker. In the distance the candles and the 
chanting of the Lifeguards. The singing reverberates under 
the arches. 

1. ‘. .. Before God I swear. 

2. a terrible oath: 

3. to execute in Russia the will of the Tsar, 

4. to destroy in Russia savage enemies, 

5. to spill in Russia the blood of the guilty... .’ 

Vladimir Andreyevitch moves on. ‘The choir moves on. 


‘to burn out treason with fire, 
to cut out treachery with the sword. . . e 
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Under the arch of the little door in the darkness stands 
Peter. 
In his hand a knife glistens .. . 
‘Sparing neither oneself nor any others 
for the sake of the mighty Russian kingdom!.. .’ 
Vladimir Andreyevitch moves forward. 
Peter stands. 
The Lifeguards chant: 


1. ‘... If I break this terrible oath, 
2. let my brother-lifeguards pierce me 
3. mercilessly with knives and daggers. .. .’ 

Behind one of the pillars flashed the shadow of Malyuta. 
Vladimir Andreyevitch shuddered and turned aside. And in 
that instant Peter with a swing plunged the knife between his 
shoulder-blades. 

1. ‘... Let the penalty of death overtake me 
2. and curses, and the tortures of hell. 
3. and shame, and hellish tortures. . . .’ 
Vladimir Andreyevitch fell on to his face on the stone floor. 
Peter jumped through the darkness of the door. 
“Let mother-earth reject me... .’ 

The Lifeguards stand rooted to the spot. 

Through the cathedral runs Euphrosinia triumphantly. 

Comes up to the body. Places her foot on it. 

Then cries jubilantly: ‘People look! It is the end of Ivan: 
The beast is dead. Russia will be radiant again under the 
sovereignty of a Boyar Tsar . . . Vladimir!’ 

Suddenly she stops. The rows of the Lifeguards give way. 

And from the depths comes slowly towards her . . . Ivan. 

Euphrosinia shudders. Looks down. Bends. Turns the body 
over. 

Recognizes her son. With a wail she throws herself on to his 
breast. 

The captured Peter is led to Ivan. 

He is held by Malyuta and Fedka, who have twisted his 
arms behind him. They are ready to tear him to pieces. 

Around him the other Lifeguards group threateningly. 

Peter breathes heavily. He wriggles in their grasp. 
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Like a trapped beast he cried frenzily: ‘Kill me! Torture me! 
Pll tell nothing. I’ll name no one...’ 

The Tsar hears the last words. 

He moves towards Peter . . . comes up to him. 

Peter stands stock still .. . The Lifeguards too... 

But . . . the Tsar is benign. He hugs him by the neck affec- 
tionately. Saying to Malyuta and Fedor: ‘Why are you holding 
him? He did not kill the Tsar. He killed the clown. Let him 
som. 

In astonishment they let him go. 

“He didn’t kill the clown . . . he killed the deadliest enemy 
of the Tsar. I am very grateful .. .’ 

He embraces Peter. Everyone is stupefied. 

Ivan takes from his belt a purse with money. 

“I bestow upon you the Tsar’s gift,’ and gives him the purse. 

Fedor looks at Ivan, not understanding a thing. 

Ivan smiles only with his eyes, as if to say: ‘You'll under- 
stand later.’ 

‘But her .. .” he turns to Euphrosinia. 

She sits over the body of her son, smitten with sorrow, a 
helpless old woman... ‘But her... he did not finish with 
the usual word: ‘Arrest!’—but silently gave a sign with his 
hand... 

The shadow of Malyuta came over Euphrosinia. 

Fedor dragged the body of Vladimir by the feet. 

Euphrosinia cried out. 

Singing and praying fervently the procession moved on. 

1. ‘. .. Before God I swear my terrible oath, 

2. is unbreakable to the end of time, 

3. on earth and in heaven the same— 

4. For the sake of the mighty Russian kingdom!’ 

Ivan is in front. 

The procession is lost in the depths of the cathedral. 

Peter is alone. He trembles. His teeth chatter. 

‘. «. Amen?’ 

Some coins drop from Peter’s hand. 

Ringing weakly as they strike the floor... 

Fade out. 

Fade in. 
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The Castle of Wolmar 

The grey stones of the heavy arches cut into one another. 

Like deadly enemies frozen forever in a stony embrace. 

A heavy coat of arms in stone is held up by the arches. 

Arms with fantastic beasts hang over the Castle of Wolmar. 

From below a murmur of voices is heard. 

The voice of Kurbsky, who is bent over a letter: 

‘Truly, truly do you act, Ivan! 

You cannot do your work without blood .. . 

You cannot build a kingdom without blood . . .’ 

‘Savage beast!’ suddenly he rages: 

‘Now the very grave holes will cry to the heavens for ven- 
geance. The very gravestones will cry out. 

Heavenly trumpets sound their voices. 

For the holy ones tortured by you. 

Write . . . No stop! 

The young Italian scribe Ambrogio stopped. 

He gave a questioning look at the Prince. 

Kurbsky says thoughtfully: 

‘Truly, Ivan do you act. Had I been on the throne I had 
done the same...’ 

He grinds his teeth: ‘Why are you and not I in glory there. 
On the road to great deeds...’ 

He groaned: ‘And I... I lie in the dust before the great- 
ness of your heights?’ 

The prince sits on a chest of parchments. 

His breast is pierced by a hoarse sigh. 

‘Why do not these hands perform great works? . . & 

He cries in despair: 

‘Write: murderer, scum, progeny of hell!’ 

He himself does not believe in his own cruel words, but cries 
furiously: 

‘Write! You are breeding very hell itself in Moscow. 

Russia is sinking in a sea of blood. 

You violate Russian earth! .. .’ 

‘Lies!’ he groaned. 

Then added in a whisper: ‘You are great, Ivan...’ 

He leapt over to Ambrogio. Takes hold of his thin shoulders. 

Breathes a fiery breath into the Italian: not to the other— 
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but to himself, not to himself—but to the whole world, as if 
he were about to reveal his very thoughts. 

Speaks with despair: 

“You must understand him, Ambrogio. It is not easy for 
him: he carries an inhuman load—alone, deserted by his 
friends!’ 

He speaks enraptured: 

‘Amidst the blood he shines unique. 

Like Jehovah he hovers over the sea of blood: and from that 
blood creates the firmament. 

On that blood he performs great works unprecedented: 
he builds the Russian Kingdom .. .’ 

Ambrogio raises his head in astonishment. 

He questions Kurbsky: 

‘If the Tsar of Muscovy is so great... 

Why are you not together with him, Prince Kurbsky?... 

The question could be hardly heard. 

But the words call forth in the spirit of the traitor-prince a 
thunder of terror: as if the arches of Wolmar Castle had 
crashed in to the prince’s heart. 

“Why? I know not myself!’ 

And with a swing throws himself on to the wide couch. 

Burying his golden curls in the cushions. 

The heavy arches press down. 

Cutting into one another. Like deadly enemies frozen for 
ever in a stony embrace. 

Hurried footsteps echo under the arches. 

‘Prince!’ cries Ambrogio. 

Kurbsky lies motionless. 

‘Prince!’ cries Ambrogio: ‘A runner from Moscow!’ 

Like an arrow from the bow the prince springs up. 

Leaps over to Ambrogio: ‘Surely the Tsar hasn’t forgiven 
me? 

Summoned me to Moscow .. . ?” 

Embracing Ambrogio, like a steel blade, taut sprung, he 
stands expectant. . . 

On his breast the Polish cross shines. 

His face drawn with cold. His features covered with paleness. 

Not an emissary of the Tsar—but of Euphrosinia Staritsky— 
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Boyar Peninsky runs in, and bows low to the Prince. 

The Prince started back. His eyes darkened. 

Like a beast he throws himself upon the approaching Boyar: 

Your. wt SHeIcrics, 

Emits an oath in Polish: ‘Psa krev!’ and then in his native 
tongue: ‘Hound of Hell!’ He reviles the old Boyar: ‘Profli- 
gate excrement!’ 

The old man prostrates himself in fear and trembling... 

The prince cries: 

‘Why this slowness? Do you wish to ruin me—to disgrace me 
before friend Sigismund. Why do the revolts hang fire? 

The time has come to raise the towns! 

What is Pskov waiting for? And Novgorod? 

The time has come to tear Ivan’s Russia to pieces!” 

Peninsky, stammering, excuses himself: 

‘The towns are ready. Pskov is ready. Novgorod ready. 

Only courage is missing: they tremble before the Tsar. 

They fear retribution .. .’ 

‘There will be a signal: should the Tsar dare to raise his 
hand against a free city, to advance on Novgorod, then the 
bells will be rung in all Russia. In every corner of Russia the 
fires of revolt will be lit. 

Leave for Latvia... ! 

He summons to him: ‘Henrik Staden!’ 

A Teutonic-knight rose before him. 

Fleshy lips. Blond hair. Rusty armour. 

Like a tattered eagle. 

His face swollen with drinking. Bags under his eyes. 

Above the bags—eyes, grey-blue, piercing, empty, cruel. 

It seems that in their grey coldness is forever reflected the 
cold North Sea. 

Henrik Staden is burly. Bony. Long, gripping arms. 

Fists covered with a ginger down. Freckled. 

‘Worm into the Lifeguards . . . 

You will pass on information as to the Tsarist armies . . . 

He takes a purse of gold out of a casket., 

Gives it to Staden. 

Then went over to Ambrogio: shouting: ‘Sigismund: it is 
time to begin!’ 
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The Library of Ivan 

Fade in. 

The door opens. 

Malyuta enters quickly. Following him—Peter Volinets. 

Around are many books. Amongst them Cicero. Titus 
Livius. Suetonius. 

Fedor and Ivan’s Confessor Eustafy are standing there. 

Eustafy does not look up, he turns over the pages of 
Aristophanes. 

The voice of Ivan is heard dictating clearly: ‘. .. Are you 
not ashamed Kurbsky, to call villains Martyrs, without 
reasoning who suffered for what purpose .. .” 

Ivan looks gloomily before him as he speaks: 

‘,.. And how can one not but compare you, Kurbsky to 
Judas the Betrayer!’ 

He pauses. The scribe finished writing. 

Not looking at anyone Ivan goes to his chair. He looks 
fixedly ahead at one point with darkening eyes. 

Peter throws himself on his knees in front of Ivan. 

Malyuta whispered to Ivan: ‘He wants to tell you... 

Ivan from the chair looks at Peter. His eyes gleamed with 
sharp attention. It is clear that Ivan awaited this visit. 

It is seen from the delighted gaze of Fedka at Ivan. 

It is seen from the satisfied answering glance from Ivan. 

Meanwhile Peter is sobbing at the T’sar’s feet. 

He returns the money: ‘I am not worthy to take them. I 
did not confess. I hid the truth from the Tsar... Kill me, 
Tsar, kill this unworthy one...’ 

Ivan caressingly ‘like a loving father’ soothes him. Gives 
him water. And attentively listens . . . 

‘I will tell you everything about their villainy. 

Not one but three are concerned in that murder, like an 
Ikon of the Mother of God is often a Triptych—three sides— 
so in that murder three hands are involved. 

Ivan bénds over... 

‘One hand in foreign lands—incited me to treachery. 

The second hand—inspired me with sermons. 

‘The third—put the knife into my hands... .’ 

Ivan bends still lower and listens. 
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‘The first hand was Kurbsky . . .’ 

Ivan muttered in sorrow: ‘Andrey... Andrey ... What 
did you lack... 

Surely it was not this Crown of mine you wanted?’ 

Peter continues: ‘The second hand was Pimen!’ 

Ivan twisted in the chair: 

‘Pimen—the Elder of the Court—who urged the death 
sentence on Philip?’ 

Peter continues: ‘The name of the third—Philip himself. 

He was at one with Pimen in these doings. Fulfilled Pimen’s 
orders in every respect. He convinced me with a passionate 
speech in the Cathedral!’ 

Ivan sits dumbfounded. 

Then his head dropped on to the table, he groaned: 
‘Philip .. . Philip .. . The last and only friend.’ Peter con- 
tinues: 

‘That is not all. Together with Pimen in the conspiracy is 
Pskov and Novgorod . . .” Malyuta is on guard. Fedor moves 
nearer. Eustafy crosses himself. 

‘Pskov and Novgorod with Pimen, the Boyars and Military 
Commanders are breaking away from Moscow and joining 
the Livonian State.’ 

‘Lies!’ cries Eustafy angrily and piercingly. 

The Tsar looks askance at Eustafy. Sparks of suspicion flash 
in his eyes. Peter protests: ‘For confirmation—there is a 
document. An agreement of Pimen with Kurbsky, Poland, 
Livonia—hidden in a secret place behind the Ikon of the 
Mother of God—the Triptych!—In the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia.’ Struck to the very heart by the treachery of his 
friends, Ivan sits with his head in his hands: He whispers 
hardly audibly to Eustafy: ‘What is to be done, Father?” 

The Confessor speaks with a power unsuspected in such a 
small frame: ‘Have no mercy! Punish Novgorod with fire and 
sword!’ 

Peter is afraid, hearing such terrible words from this 
apparently timid man. 

But his words sounded even more terrible, as Eustafy cried 
fanatically: ‘Like Judas Maccabeas, like Jesus Navin against 
the unfaithful, so the Tsar must go in a new Crusade against 
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the New Babylon—against Novgorod . . . !’ So that the earth 
should tremble. So that the whole earth of Russia trembles, 
seeing how its great ruler goes to punish traitors!” 

‘Tears of conviction fill the eyes of Eustafy. 

Fedor grips his sword. Peter is enthralled. 

Only Malyuta looks dubiously beneath his brows. 

Ivan embraces the Confessor: ‘Organize a crusade on 
Novgorod .. .” 

A smile crosses Ivan’s face. ‘But not with noise and clashing 
of cymbals. We shall move in a quiet, secret crusade. 

So that no one neither Man, nor Beast nor Bird, can warn 
the rebel city, that the angry Tsar moves on it like a 
temipestia m0 PS. 

Ivan goes on: ‘Break off all contact with Novgorod . . .’ 

Malyuta looks on understandingly. 

“Place a screen against the Livonians .. .’ 

Fedor hurries off to carry out the orders. 

The Tsar looks at Eustafy: “‘You—shall remain in Moscow.’ 

Eustafy is astonished. Ivan’s brow furrows slyly: 

‘Blessed is the man, who has never taken part in dishonest 
counsel. More than that: It is not meet for the righteous to 
be present at the committing of a sin. How then could a 
preacher afterwards condemn such a sin?’ 

Eustafy watches with wide eyes in the wake of the Tsar as 
he goes. 


The clear eyes disappear in the darkness. 
Fade out. 
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A CHINESE POET 


WANG TSO-LIANG 


A JUST ESTIMATE of wartime Chinese poetry must await 
better days of Chinese politics. A large tract of land north 
of the Yellow River remains to be explored. One hears vaguely 
that Yenan, where most poets of pre-war eminence are, has 
experimented on new forms. They are not academic, these 
forms, nor pretty-pretty ivory tower. They are, one hears, 
adaptations of folk songs, very often strung together by harvest 
dances. But here one must end one’s hearsay, and come back 
to the young Kunming group. 

This group is not very well-known. Most of them are printed 
in the ephemeral magazines; one or two have published their 
first volumes. But the thin copies of flimsy, yellowish native 
paper never get very far; there are still transportation diffi- 
culties and postal restrictions. Their merit is, however, already 
recognized by friends, among whom can still be found circu- 
lating an occasional manuscript. 

These poets have been in one way or another connected 
with the South-West Associated University, the Lienta, where, 
despite the low roofs of the classrooms and dormitories, and 
the haggard, almost beggarly, appearance of the scholars, 
there is still the old excitement for things of the mind. The 
library was even smaller in the early years of the war, but 
what few books it had, especially the precious new books from 
abroad, had been devoured with the hunger and its consequent 
lack of table manners of a Dr. Johnson. These still lie dog- 
eared, crumpled all over, often with the title-pages gone. 
But the young poets of Lienta have not read their Eliot and 
Auden in vain. Perhaps the western world will find its own 
ignorance of the cultural East shocking when the truth is told 
of how, with what gusto and what dreamy eyes, these two poets 
are being read in distant China. For the strange thing is that 
China, though lamentably out of touch with real political 
trends, is almost up to the minute in intellectual matters. 
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Of an afternoon, over a cup of nothing better than plain China 
tea, amid the clatter and chatter of the farmhands and small 
tradesmen, the young Chinese scholars had discussed eagerly 
the technical details. The heated arguments sometimes 
stretched well into the evening, when they took long walks 
round and round the university campus. But life has not been 
easy for them. They lived on meagre government subsidy in 
their student days. After graduation, as junior members of the 
university faculty or middle school teachers or bank clerks or 
merely as loafers, they have had to wage a continual, despair- 
ing fight against the rise of prices. Some of them got married 
and have since come under a back-breaking burden of debts 
and still more debts. They wash, they buy, they cook, they 
fetch the doctor to care for the sick in the family, they haggle, 
quarrel, and are disgraced at the market place and before the 
landlords. There has never developed among them an exclusive, 
aristocratic society. They are deep in the mud, but every now 
and then, when things ease a little bit, when the year runs its 
round to spring again, from among the grindings of daily 
routine, they steal time and mind out to write. 

War, however, was more than prices. Some of them got 
much nearer to it than that or dodging the air-raids in cities. 
Two joined the artillery. One fought with the American Volun- 
teers Group. Several became Ministry of Information officials. 
Others helped build the Burma Road or cleared it of the 
enemy. But one man has gone through the bitterest experience 
of them all. That was the Burma Retreat in 1942. He fought 
hopeless, almost suicidal, rearguard actions. He was hotly 
pursued by the Japanese. His horse fell. His orderly died. He 
had been haunted for days without end by the staring eyes of 
dead comrades. His legs became swollen under the tropical 
monsoon. Fatigued as no one had ever thought man could be 
so fatigued, banished from time and almost from space as 
well, the gloom and silence of the Assam jungles growing every 
day heavier and more intolerable, sick with a deadly dysen- 
tery, bitten by leeches and huge jungle mosquitoes, and, above 
all, driven crazy by starvation, this young man of twenty-three 
had yet dragged his battered body to India. He has never been 
the same person. Afterwards, he almost died of over-eating 
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in recuperation, which took him a good three months. But 
the slender, consumptive-looking poet had a_ toughness 
unexpected of him. He survived and has lived to tell of it all. 

But no! he never did tell. For if my account shows a lament- 
able taste of false heroism, the man himself treats it all casually, 
or else is too shy even for that. Only once, when hard pressed 
and up to his neck in friends’ requests, did he say anything 
about it and even then it was simply his horror of the earth, 
the elemental rains, the strange, sickly, exuberance of jungle 
growths among which he found the skulls of the men who 
marched before him, perhaps his friends. 

His name is Mou Tan, now a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Chinese army. He has published two volumes and a third is 
appearing. But it is not so much his poetry as his mother that 
is on his mind these days. For eight years he has not seen her, 
and he is no longer a boy of eighteen. 

This boy has not really grown up into a man. He is not, 
sophisticated as most established Chinese poets are. He had a 
good education, but that has taught him only the necessary 
rudiments of technique. He is still eighteen years old in his 
curiosity, in his being able to see things as elementals: 


I breathe in the fusion of rivers and mountains, 

When innumerable mornings, evenings and the lights of all colours, 

Avalanche from the proud stare of the Kunlun, Tienshan and the 
Himalaya ranges, 

Across the arid and misty prairies, 

Until reposeful become the Yellow, Yangtze and Pearl rivers ... 


If it be said that there is the grandiloquent in it, it should be 
pointed out that it was composed as early as 1939, when the 
country was still in the flush of the early upheavals of the war. 
What is extraneous becomes an inner passion in a young, 
unexperienced hand. 

The pure lyric gift, for which our poet is noted, is hard to 
get, especially in China, where much of what is being written is 
a lifeless copy of the dubious masters of the West—dubious, 
because one of the commonplace ironies in comparative 
literature is that only the second-rate gain an influence in 
another tongue. Mou Tan has the best English poets at his 
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fingertips, yet he rarely imitates and never writes with a voice 
not his own. His anguish is authentic: 
I cry from the vastnesses of my heart, 
Because I have a glimpse of the beautiful word. 
But misfortune fell when the days of doubt came to an end, 
When I hanged my erring youth, 
The passionate stubbornness and fast-held ideas! 
The dominant tone is one of pain: 
On the solid flesh the deep gullies 
Of blood, where on greenish copper 
The blood nourished flowers of white! 
Through what miracle, from the purple red, 
It shook, stood and of a sudden rose, 
The wind beating out the rhythms of its agony. 


Indeed, it is this quality for suffering which distinguishes Mou 
Tan from other Chinese writers. One would expect modern 
Chinese literature to be poignant about life and death. Yet 
apart from flashes of the savagely biting wit of Lu Hsin and a 
few solitary cases of bitter outburst, modern Chinese writers 
are singularly apathetic. Not that they are ethereal; for the 
fact is that no group of writers are closer to the soil than the 
Chinese; but that where there is political consciousness, the 
power for sympathy is often smothered in the desire to identify 
oneself with a practical platform. Deaths are a common sight 
in the streets of China, and Chinese intellectuals think abstract- 
edly and fitfully. But Mou Tan has no ideology to conform to. 
It is true that once friends took him as a Leftist, as every young 
Chinese writer of talent is a Leftist one time or another. But 
he has grown over it and come to see the vulgarity of all verbal 
politics: 

When I have seen the eyes of those men 

And feel myself dark and despairing, 

What right have you, you who smile and are sure, 

To teach me things I learned with my skin? 
This, however, does not mean that he is drifting into a re- 
actionary attitude. He only goes deeper into the sources, where 
the death is one of heart: 

But this does not matter. I hear 
A more binding death behind my ear, 
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As I hear the waters and the winds, 
Beating from afar and in our hearts, 
Devouring like an animal our blood and bones. 
Even when he takes up the dialectic, he is consumed by a dark 
passion: 
Browning, Mauser and the Model Three, 
Or the revolver which explodes into man’s flesh, 
All give me the sudden joy of a moment’s despair. 
Looking into the dark muzzle, you will see 
From the twisted rifle-line of history 
I get another incarnation. 
There is always something physical about him. Something 
that is there because the poet has ‘thought with his body’. His 
senses are always sharpened, almost to kill: 
In an instant 
I see the white bones on the plain 
Whirling 
Even with love he is best in sensuous images: 
Your eyes have seen this disaster of fire 
But not me, though I have been ignited by you. 
Alas, what is burning is only our mature years, 
Yours and mine. We are separated by mountains! 


In this process of natural metamorphosis, 

I have loved an occupied you. 

Though I sob, become ashes, become ashes and rejuvenate, 

Madan, that is only God mocking himself. 
I don’t know how others will take it, but to me, this blending 
of the physical with the metaphysical is one of the best love 
poems to come from modern Chinese writers. 

But the really paradoxical thing to be said about Mou Tan 
is that while he expresses best the tortured and torturing state 
of mind of young Chinese intellectuals, his best qualities are 
not Chinese at all. He is definite and says things with a bang 
where other Chinese poets are vague and feather-weight. 
Amid the general thinness, his richness of texture and associ- 
ations is a bit offending. That, perhaps, explains why he is 
little read and definitely not acclaimed. The achievement is, 
however, also one of language. For the problem facing a con- 
temporary Chinese poet is essentially the choice of a medium. 
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The old style is abolished, but its clichéd phrases have come 
through to weigh down the new writings. Mou Tan triumphs 
by a complete ignorance of the old classics. Even his conceits 
are Western. He manipulates the unwieldy Chinese characters 
and exposes them to new rigours, new climates. There are all 
kinds of unexpected juxtapositions and combinations. He has a 
daring use of the spoken idiom. In such poems‘as “The Month 
of May’, he deliberately contrasts the old and new styles to 
achieve the effect of ‘time is out of joint’. The result is, there 
is a suddenness, a razor-edge sharpness: 


The disdainful lord and the willing girl 
Swear to Love beside the lotus pond. 
Leaning on a fence, alone, in solitary thought, 
I see the sky full of falling flowers. 
But the evenings of May are such, 
When the crying and shouting demonstration is over, 
And the speech calling for relief is in the papers, 
The fools at once plunge into the puddle, 
And the Murderer, singing of the freedom of May, 
Holds the main switch of all unseen electricity. 


Mou Tan has renounced a language to get a language. The 
style suits his sensibility perfectly. 

But by far the greatest contribution Mou Tan has made to 
the new literature of China is in the way of creating a God. He 
has no theological battles to wage for any church, or any of the 
accepted religions, but there is a hunger of his flesh and spirit 
that cries for something outside man to assure. and console. He 
has noted with dissatisfaction the hollowness of most Chinese 
writers. They are not atheists, they simply believe in nothing. 
In this they are perfectly traditional. Religious poetry has 
never flourished in the climate of the extremely balanced mind 
of China. To this dearth of great spiritual upheavals can also 
be attributed the apathy I mentioned earlier. But Mou Tan, 
with his childlike curiosity, his sounding of the deeps of the 
soul, is at least alive to struggle and doubt: 


Though life is wearing, I must search; 
Though the jungles of ideas surround me, 
There glimmers in my heart the light 
Of Good and Evil. 
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And a more straightforward resolution: 
Seeing that prosperity everywhere is only Hell 
Where there is no escape and love becomes hate, 
On their own ruins and from the humble soil 
The prostrate erect the heathen God. 
And the problem of identity, expressed with such torturing, 
clogging rhythm in the poem ‘I’: 
Since the womb splitting, I have lost warmth 
An uncompleted part thirsty for help 
The forever I, locked in vastnesses 


In dreams of quiet I have departed from the body of Many 
Painfully conscious of the time-flow, gripping nothing 
Incessant recollection does not bring back me 


Meeting a part of me we cry together 
The mad joy of first love. Storming the prison 
I stretch both hands to hold 


My metamorphosed image. But it is only deeper despair 

The forever I, locked in vastnesses 

Hate mother for separating me from the dreams 
This is a strange poem and has baffled many. There is the 
element of sex. The mother-motif. The love of a girl, ‘a part 
of me,’ who looks like the mother. I am reminded of the 
dialogues of Plato which Mou Tan read with me back in 1936, 
in a university campus in Peking. Parenthetically, I wish also 
to call attention to the word ‘womb’ which, though quite com- 
mon in English poetry, has seldom been used in Chinese. But 
when a poet questions the secret of the womb, he is questioning 
the darkness of things. Sex and religion are related in blood. 

For the time, one must protest that the religion in Mou Tan 
is only a passive one. He knows suffering, but not beatitude. 
But that may be because he is only twenty-six this year. 
The mind is still groping. The fluidity is perhaps more satis- 
factory for modern Chinese poetry than perfect piety. The 
God he eventually arrives at may not be a god at all, but 
Satan himself. The effort is laudable and the artistic process 
to climb such forbidding mountains of the soul, almost totally 
new in China, will be worth watching. 
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THE WHITE OF THEIR EYES 


On a cover I saw a pair of eyes, 

‘Like the autumn sky and her hair is harvest.’ 

But at every street corner, before the grey buildings, 

I saw only mute boys, at home in the shadow. 

When a glistening marble came rolling, 

They were stirred to fight, silent but savage; 

Or forgetful of the low, urgent hush of their mothers, 
Suddenly frightened by their own sonorous, piercing cry, 
They had only the’ white of their eyes. 


Having embraced, over a pillow, after vows, 

She looked at you—with what eyes? Or did she look at all? 

At the end of a long, long corridor, the man under a hat, 

His shadows flickering and moving, what eyes were waiting 

For you, or what shining muzzle of a pistol? 

Of a cloudy afternoon, shuddering, I had seen fish 

Dead and cold in the dark water, looking at me with eternal 
damnation, 

Haunting me night and day, until another afternoon, amid 
crowds, I found 

The men had only the white of their eyes. 


Turn over, I said, turn over the black of your eyes, 

Paint the whitewalls midnight black, and melt all the cold 
winds of the north 

Into the solid earth of black. 

But when it was turned over, it was another metre bend, 

Another station, another cultured voice, reading poetry 

Or teaching our women to look pretty. 

After the dinner, forgetful, at peace with the world, 

Through the mellow fragrance of tobacco and the fumes of 
warm tea, I saw 

Even my friends had only the white of their eyes. 
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THE REALITY 


His eyes are wise, his nose straight, 

He is glib in many languages and the small talk over a cup 
of tea. 

Confessing, he will even let you into his midnight regrets and 
religion. 

But neighbours, do you know him? 


The urbanity and the restraint of the eighteenth century, 

Women and sex, beast and man, time and sculpture, the 
spider’s web 

And factions and atoms, all split. The race reports and the 
geopolitical editorials. 

But neighbours, do you know him? 


What is there in that drawer of his? 

Does he kiss or beat his wife in secret? 

Behind his closed doors 

What atlas, what sketches of lands and rivers? 


Suddenly he stops, his hand in mid-air, pegging the hollow 
echo sas 

He looks at you and beyond you, an uncompleted smile on 
his mouth. 

The lights go out from the myriad windows of the attractive 
city. 

No longer safe, he hears the sound of tearing, 


Of stripping, piercing, burning, 

Crushing and levelling, of pulling down, of renunciation and 
death, 

The sounds of all ages and horror, within a small room 

He hears the breathing of all men and of his own. 
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TO— 


The neighbours sat basking in winter sunshine, 

Foolish and happy. Picturesque against the blue sky, 

Suddenly they could not understand the dialectic of the books, 

Nor why that man should stand up, all alone, 

His face fiery, like a flag, fluttering in the cold, thin air, 

From the earth that is not earth, but 

A common road, cold to the touch, paved with caring and 
staring eyes, 

Stretching from the totem to civilization’s broad common 
day 

And futile wisdom and futile death. 

On these solid stones his words struck but found no echo. 


At nightfall the neighbours took a look at darkness and went in, 

Carefully shutting all the windows. Under the reassuring lamp, 

The solitary face clean and chaste like that of a saint, 

Thinking with a start of the lies of the white day, 

The cities and vastnesses of light, the upward gaze and 
applause, 

The pompous head at an angle to the shy, sensitive neck, 

The heartfelt damning of the witches and the things that move 
and grow, 

Such wicked company to our Rotarians, monuments and 

wives. 

The night chills, the heat abated, and all the approaching 
footsteps, 

All the winds from all the poles converge in the skull of a man. 


But when the light is out there is the warm bed 
And, always, to-morrow’s forgetfulness. 
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Pres I was eight or nine when my parents took me at 
Easter time up the river in a house-boat. I shall explain 
here that in China a house-boat is not a terraced barge, all 
plate-glass windows, white balustrading, frothy pink geraniums 
and ferns. It is a compact little motor launch fitted with saloon, 
tiny cabins, bathroom, and galley. In it one can explore the 
canals and waterways. 

Part of the fascination of that journey must be put down to 
the fact that I don’t know where we went. I only know that it 
was up the river Yangtze from Shanghai. 

For days beforehand my mother superintended packing of 
food, clothes, rugs, bed-linen, and drinks for my father. 

Boy, Cook, and Coolie were coming with us. When I went to 
visit them in the kitchen, they gathered round me and teased 
me, telling me not to fall in, or the drowned people would pull 
me down and keep me under. Although I took it as a joke, I 
shuddered too, seeing arms like water-weeds or octopus 
tentacles stretched up to grasp my kicking legs, dragging me 
down, not demonishly, but with a horrible, greedy sort of love, 
as though they wanted to keep me and gloat on me for ever. 
I thought of the dead faces; the eyes, the nose, the mouth eaten 
away by fishes. But they were still able to weep from the holes 
where their eyes had been, and cries locked in bubbles escaped 
from the shapeless mouths. 

When I told my father about these drowned men, he said 
that the Chinese in old times described in this way the danger- 
ous current, which was supposed to drag people down if they 
struggled. 

I think he saw how much I had been dwelling on the subject, 
for he laughed at me and made me feel excessive and unreason- 
able. 

At last everything was ready and we drove down in the after- 
noon to the Bund. The great mass of shipping on the river 
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before Shanghai alarmed me. I felt that a small house-boat 
could never thread its way between all the steamers, junks, and 
sampans; but as soon as we were on board, I was so enchanted 
that I forgot everything but the little world of the boat. I 
wanted to explore the whole of it at once, and so, to begin with, 
I did nothing but run up and down the deck in a mad, excited 
way. When I was a little calmer, I dived down the miniature 
companion-way and found myself in the saloon; but my 
mother was there, unpacking the silver, and I was afraid she 
might ask me to arrange the pepper and salt and mustard pots 
neatly in one of the little mahogany cupboards, so I darted past 
her and came to the first cabin. 

I tipped down the shining metal basin, pressed the hot and 
cold water buttons—quite new to me and so far more delight- 
ful than clumsy taps—then I tucked myself up in the bottom 
bunk and pretended to be asleep in mid-ocean; but the 
restraint was too much. I had to jump up, put the toy ladder 
into position, and climb into the top bunk where I watched 
the light from the water jigging and flashing on the 
ceiling. 

By now we had begun to chug gently up the river. The city 
was left behind and I could see green banks through the port- 
hole. I heard Boy talking in the galley; being still too rest- 
less to settle, I thought I would go and see what he was 
doing. 

I found him preparing tea, while Cook and Coolie squatted 
on their haunches and played a game with little round discs. 
Boy was singing to himself in his high cracked voice. It was 
something intricate and tricksy as yodelling, and I longed to be 
able to copy him when he produced his piercing little trills and 
grace notes. They were sad and keen and sweet, like some fruit 
vinegar. 

When he had finished the egg sandwiches. I helped him take 
the tea to the bows, where my father and mother were sitting, 
with rugs over their knees, for it was still cold. 

My father watched and smoked and drank many cups of 
tea, while my mother and I ate the sandwiches, Cook’s crusted 
sponge cake and the American cookies. As we sat there, 
perched up in our wicker chairs, like three figure-heads, I felt 
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that we were part of some marvellous, rich procession, and an 
important part too—grotesque and strange perhaps, but signi- 
ficant. The touch of nightmare was there because the little 
boat, so perfectly compact and self-sufficing, was all at variance 
with the flat land, the little frog-green ponds and the clusters of 
curling grey roofs half hidden in the bamboo groves. 

Sometimes mangy dogs came out of the villages to bark, and 
once we passed a squeaking wheelbarrow, loaded with people 
sitting back to back, and looking in their quilted clothes, like 
so many rolls of bedding. How they chattered amongst them- 
selves, and how extravagantly the wheelbarrow-man groaned 
and grunted and chanted! He was half naked, and the wind 
was biting; yet the sweat poured off him. Some of the people 
pointed at us and were clearly being witty at our expense, find- 
ing us very ridiculous and amusing. 

Before it was really dark, my mother suggested that I should 
go to bed, hinting that I would then be able to get up very 
early in the morning. I hated the thought of sleep, but I knew 
I had to go, so I said good night to my father without kissing 
him and went down alone. My mother would come later to see 
me in my bunk. 

The pale eyes of the portholes gleamed on each side of the 
saloon and there was a faint glimmer over the surface of the 
lockers. The sound of the engine came to me and the lapping of 
the water. The air seemed weighed down and given some deep 
dreaming meaning by the scent from lovely bulbs, which I 
think must have been China New Year flowers; or were they 
hyacinths? 

I touched them, and I touched the delightful green pom- 
poms on the minute curtains. Leaning forward and putting 
out my tongue I licked the brass rim of one of the portholes, 
in order to realize the ship with all my senses. Then I curled 
up in a corner of the fitted seat and felt like a mole, or some 
other perfectly happy blind animal, burrowing deeper and 
deeper, coming at last to its true home. 

My mother found me there and chased me into the bath- 
room and stood over me until I had cleaned my teeth and done 
everything else in her own approved way; then she saw me into 
a top bunk in one of the cabins and put beside me the curious 
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doll which I insisted on keeping; though some grown-ups told 
me that I was too old to play with it—to say nothing of being. 
quite the wrong sex. 

Leaning over the side of the bunk and clutching the doll, 
I began to tease my mother, pretending that she was getting 
me to bed early, so that she could drink cocktails with my 
father—for alcohol is considered a ‘false stimulant’ by Christian 
Scientists, and whenever my mother drank a toast or took a sip 
from my father’s glass, just to please him, I would officiously 
remind her of her principles. 

After we had kissed and hugged and she had left me, I began 
to talk to the doll, whose name was Lymph Est. I have had to 
invent that spelling, because the name has never been written 
before, and I cannot, of course, explain what the words mean. 
They just came to me one day, and I repeated them over and 
over again, until they turned into an incantation. 

The doll was neither masculine nor feminine, but a sexless 
being, like an angel. It was broad and squat, and it wore a 
kind of convict’s outfit—meagre trousers, jacket, and cap of 
bottle green corduroy. Its white silk face was painted with 
black eyes, the shape of greatly enlarged fleas, and it had a 
scarlet mouth, like the slot of some rococo pillar-box. Two red 
dots did for nostrils. It possessed no hair or ears. 

I used to talk to it, not because I believed it was alive, but 
because I needed an audience for my hopes and plans—an 
image that would not answer. 

‘Do you like this ship?’ I now asked Lymph Est. And then I 
began to tell over all its delights and beauties, until the cata- 
loguing of them sent me to sleep. 


I woke to find long grasses poking through the porthole. 
We were moored close to the bank and I could smell the earth. 
Leaving Lymph Est on the pillow, I ran up on deck in my 
dressing-gown. Everything was hidden in a soft mist, but the 
sun was gradually melting a way through. I longed to go on 
shore to explore the unknown land, but Cook was already 
making the breakfast, while Boy laid the table and Coolie 
pretended to dust with a bunch of cock’s feathers on a long 
_ bamboo; just as if we were in a palace ante-chamber, twenty 
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feet high, instead of in a miniature saloon, where even I could 
touch the ceiling by standing on the lockers. 

I remember smell of coffee and smell of oatmeal porridge on 
that morning, and then my mother’ making scrambled eggs 
with butter and cream in the chafing-dish. I watched the eggs 
curdle and thicken, saw my father’s portion put on a piece of 
anchovy toast, but mine on a plain piece. As I ate, the mouth- 
fuls seemed to stick half-way, still leaving the void of excite- 
ment underneath. 

Soon after breakfast the last shreds of mist evaporated, and 
then we saw in the distance, on the left bank, a group of 
buildings shining in the sun. Boy said they might be part of a 
monastery, and this made my mother want to visit them at 
once; so the engine was started and we moved on. My mother 
kept looking through my father’s field glasses-and telling us 
what she could see. 

‘There are ruinous pavilions round a courtyard,’ she said; 
‘and a sort of paved way leading down to the river.’ 

She passed the glasses to me, but I was not good at adjusting 
the lenses and only produced a milling, curving blur. But in a 
little time we were before the monastery and I could see it all 
for myself. 

Stone carvings of lions and horses guarded the paved way, 
and through a thick brown mat of ancient grass pierced this 
year’s acid blades, hiding the bases of the statues and the steps 
up to the broken pavilions. Directly in front of us bulged a 
granite incense burner, rather like a witches’ cauldron. The lip 
was broken, and I did not think it very beautiful or interesting, 
but for some reason my mother fell in love with it. As soon as 
the little gang plank had been put out she ran on shore and 
started to stroke the harsh surface with her hand. 

For a few moments we were unnoticed, then the monks 
came down to us in a little group. I stood still and watched, 
never before having seen shaven heads or thick dusty black 
robes or clacking wooden rosaries. The monks were very 
young, with faces as smooth as mushrooms, and they were 
smiling shyly and secretly and had their hands hidden in their 
sleeves. When they were within a few feet, I caught a curious 
smell both animal and aromatic, and it filled me with uneasiness. 
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My mother smiled at them and bowed, and my father 
nodded more awkwardly, but neither could speak Chinese, so 
Boy was called hurriedly to act as interpreter. 

Boy told us that the monks were pleased to see us, but we 
must not expect any entertainment, for they were very poor 
and their monastery was falling into decay. Boy Waal his 
hand rather contemptuously in the direction of the collapsing 
buildings. Altogether he seemed to treat the monks with very 
little respect. 

It was now quite clear that we were being asked for money, 
and my father began to fiddle with coins in his pocket, wonder- 
ing, I suppose, how best to make a present to the monks. At 
last he thrust two or three silver dollars into the hand of the 
spokesman, muttering as he did so: ‘And they’ll only gamble 
it away or spend it on opium, I expect.’ 

To give jokingly and ungraciously was with him a conven- 
tion that meant nothing at all, but I was afraid that the monks 
would understand his words and resent them. 

Of course they did not. They were all smiles and charm and 
urbanity. They asked Boy if there was anything that the lady 
would like, and when he translated this, my mother’s eyes 
went straight to the incense burner. 

They gave it to her at once, smiling at her for wanting the 
broken thing, telling her that all this side of the monastery had 
been abandoned, only one wing at the back being kept in 
repair. 

Although my parents had often condemned rich Americans 
for carrying off Spanish cloisters and black and white Cheshire 
manor houses to their own country, they neither of them 
seemed to hesitate over the incense burner. Perhaps it was not 
important enough to trouble them; in any case it was soon 
being carried to our boat by several of the strongest monks. 
My father walked in front to show where it should go on the 
deck. 

When it had been lashed to the rail at the top of the com- 
panion-way, my father gave the monks cigarettes, which they 
smoked ceremoniously, as they watched us glide into mid- 
stream. We waved to them and they waved back. Their faces 
had all gone sad and thoughtful, and I felt that they were 
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prisoners chained to their ruin, but longing to go exploring 
with us. I had the idea that a monk’s life was nothing but a 
waste of idleness, and I decided that they would all go mad in 
the end. 

Soon they were out of sight and I could wave to them no 
more; then I turned to the incense burner and started to 
examine it with my mother. Under the mud in the bowl, we 
found the burnt marks of the joss sticks. These made me think 
of sacrifices in the Bible, and I imagined white lambs and new- 
born babies being slaughtered and then roasted in the bowl by 
a High Priest with a knife as long and curving as a scythe. The 
more he slaughtered, the more holy he felt. I could almost 
smell the meat sizzling. What had begun as an alarming 
fancy, ended up by merely making me hungry. 

Without saying anything to my mother, I went to get the 
green tomato chutney and two forks. Pickles were for me the 
symbol of the free, grown-up life, and I pretended that I liked 
them better than sweets. 

My mother smiled, when she saw what I brought’for a mid- 
morning titbit, but she took up a translucent green fragment 
on her fork, and sat with it poised before her. She was looking 
at the low hills far away, and I wondered what she was think- 
ing about, she was so still and smiling. I watched her, while the 
tang of the chutney roughened my tongue and dried up my 
mouth... 

Once we passed a pagoda with fairy-like grass growing on 
its many roofs; and then there was a beautiful little white 
marble bridge over a canal. I remember too somewhere logs 
floating in the water. I was sure that they were dangerous to 
our small boat, having heard stories of icebergs and steamers; 
but although I waited for the tearing, crunching sound, nothing 
happened and we sailed on smoothly. 

When we stopped again, it was at the foot of a hill which 
stretched back from the river in a long arm. My mother 
suggested having our picnic at the top of the ridge gazing out 
over the land; so my father took up the picnic case and Ia 
little basket, and we started to climb up through broken 
terraces and tangled bushes. 

It was not long before I saw that the whole hill was a huge 
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graveyard. Walls that had looked like curved garden terraces, 
were really horse-shoe graves, and there were simpler ones, 
where the coffins had not been buried, but little windowless, 
doorless brick houses had been built round them. 

It did not seem strange to us to take our picnic to the top of 
this dead city and eat it there, surrounded by ten thousand 
hidden skeletons. In China there are graves everywhere. 

My mother chose a bank where the grass was blown flat by 
the wind. Below us the land stretched away endlessly; and I 
could just pick out our little boat on the curling white river. 
My father said the position was too exposed, but he acquiesced 
with mock resignation, and made a business of taking off his 
coat to shield the spirit lamp. 

The leather picnic case was old. Plated flasks and sandwich 
cases fitted round a square. kettle, which appealed to me 
strongly because of the delicate cap and chain on the spout. 
Apostle tea spoons and knives with yellowed ivory handles 
were arranged in a fan shape on the stained green satin lining 
of the lid. 

My mother began to open the cases and take out chicken 
bones, Russian salad, chocolate cake, and oranges, while my 
father poured himself out a drink from the wrong flask and 
grimaced when the babyish white trickle appeared. He made 
coffee for my mother by throwing spoonfuls into the boiling 
kettle. She said that the drink was not a success, but I was de- 
lighted when she allowed me to colour my milk with it. 

I gnawed my drumstick and ate little pieces of piquant 
stuffing. There was roasted brown skin to crunch, messy salad 
to be played with, and then the cake, black and rich as leaf 
mould. The pieces of orange at the end seemed to tingle all 
through my mouth, cleaning away all other tastes that had 
ever been. 

When my father was lying on his back with a cigarette 
between his lips, and my mother was motionless, lost in the 
view, I got up and ran away from them without a word. I went 
_ to explore the graves, hoping to find some ancient coin or 
ornament hidden under a stone, or just lying on the ground, 
undiscovered, but for all to see. 

I jumped down from terrace to terrace, clambered under 
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bushes, lifted stones, but found only beetles and insects. I was 
wondering what to do next, when I saw at the end of the ridge 
one of the simpler brick graves, which seemed to be broken 
open. I hurried towards it, feeling a little afraid, but hoping 
for great things. 

The whole of one corner had collapsed. I could see the coffin 
quite plainly and when, trembling with excitement, I bent 
even closer, the coarse weaving of a piece of cloth jumped out 
at me from a crack in the rotting wood. 

These things were so exactly as I had expected them to be 
that I saw through the coffin and the shroud to the skull, the 
loose teeth, the clots of hair, and the white bone. No need vo 
pry any further. My dreadful pictures had come true. The 
imprisoned, concealed smell of the monks had been bad, but 
there was a worse, more evil smell here—a smell that was 
forcing me to know what happened in the end. Rotting wood 
and cloth and human bone were changed now. They were dead. 

I knew that I must never say a word, that I must just walk 
away as if nothing had happened, but when I turned to the 
place where I had left my father and mother, they were no 
longer there. I saw only the picnic things spread out on the 
grass. 

I started to run; and every now and then I called out to my 
mother in a very even plain voice that perfectly expressed my 
fright. There was a hollow sound in the curved arm of the hill, 
but no human answer. 

I came upon my mother just when I had begun to feel that 
I might never see her again. I turned the corner of a peeling 
stucco wall, and there she was, framed in one of those charming 
completely round Chinese doorways. She smiled at me 
slumberously and serenely. It was clear that she had wandered 
away to meditate in that forgotten tomb garden. 

I ran up to her and stood, breathing hard, but not touching 
her or saying anything. She seemed the very opposite of all 
that the coffin held, but this only made my confusion worse, 
for I knew that she would come to it at last; and that know- 
ledge was unbearable. 

I would have liked to say, ‘Up there you can see a rotten 
coffin with some rotten cloth poking through a crack, and 
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under the cloth... there’s a rotten man,’ but I knew that it was 
forbidden, that if I did so she would frown and gaze into me 
to discover what had been left at the back of my eyes. Then 
she would turn away and say with careful casualness, “Darling, 
you oughtn’t to have looked,’ and I would be made to feel 
peering and a little indecent. 

So I said nothing, but took her hand and walked back with 
her to the picnic place, where my father, back from the 
bushes, was now packing up the case and scattering crumbs 
for the birds. 

We said very little as we climbed down again to the boat. 
The clouds were gathering and pressing lower, and soon after 
we had settled ourselves in the saloon I heard rain pattering 
down on the deck. The surface of the river began to hiss and 
boil, and such a delicious feeling of snugness was created that 
tremors ran through me and I pressed Lymph Est hard against 
the cushions of the seat under the portholes where I was lying. 
My father took up the book that he had been reading to me at 
home, and my mother started to work on her neglected piece 
of petit-point. She had not touched it for months, but now she 
sorted the wools with quiet pleasure and began to put stitches 
into the conventional acanthus leaf. Her hand rose and fell like 
a sparrow snatching crumbs from the canvas. 

I listened with one part of my mind to my father. He was 
reading something about the ancient rivalry between Genoa 
and Venice. The heroine’s name was Maria. I remember, 
because my father would pronounce it in the English way, 
although my mother insisted that the °1i’ should be ‘e’ as in 
Italian. 

The other part of me talked to Lymph Est. I got a sort of 
mournful, gruesome pleasure out of saying over and over again: 
‘To-morrow we go back.’ 


We were amongst the ships again in the thick of the river 
traffic, with hooters droning and the shouts of bargemen ring- 
ing out, making me believe that something terrible was about 
to happen. 

Boy, Cook, Coolie, my father and mother, were all packing 
and tidying, preparing to leave. 
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I lay in my top bunk with Lymph Est held above my head. 
I was trying to pretend that the journey had only just begun, 
but I knew it was over and that we were back in the hateful 
confusion of the city. 

I suddenly remembered the drowned people, and I saw 
again the piece of shroud poking through the coffin on the hill- 
side. An extraordinary impulse seized me, making me hold 
Lymph Est out of the porthole above the water. 

For a moment I hesitated afraid, yet longing for the pain 
and the sight I would never forget, then, as if absent-mindedly, 
I relaxed the grip of my fingers and shut my eyes. 

When I opened them again, I saw Lymph Est’s squat limbs, 
silk face, whorish black eyes, and scarlet mouth all framed in 
the mud-green water. No dead men dragged it down. The 
kapok stuffing kept it floating perfectly. Lymph Est was un- 
molested and serene and doomed. 

And as I watched it sailing away, I was pierced by my own 
wantonness, and I started to call out for help. 

Coolie ran along the deck with a boat-hook and tried to fish 
Lymph out for me, but it was beyond his reach. I watched it 
disappear between the coal barges; and as I looked for the last 
time on that extraordinary face, my feelings were so inter- 
woven and twisted that I felt mad. 

Boy, Cook, Coolie all comforted me so gently. What was I 
to do? Was I to take everything to myself, hypocritically, pre- 
tending that it had been an accident? Even if I dared to ex- 
plain, what could I say? 

Had I sacrificed Lymph Est just to cause a sensation, to fix 
people’s interest on myself? The knowledge of what I had done 
was not clearly revealed to me; but now I know that I gave 
Lymph Est to the river because of the corpses at the bottom, 
and because of the thing wrapped in cloth on the hill. 
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The choked gutters are stagnant with slime, 
And I, prophet and wastrel, dreaming 
Dim dreams, squat by the lintel alone, 
Ignoring the clacking of sandals, 

The creaking of blinds; balancing poised 
At the hub whilst the wheel revolves. 

I have tamed the world into numbness 
(I and my ancestors) and achieved 
Through hardship and famine, a niche 
In nonentity. I have given 

My body for service, and the earth 
Has furrowed it deep; but my mind 
Mortgaged to vacancy, death will 
Redeem. I abide by the contract, 
Drugging time’s exquisite passage, 
Abhorring all passion, all discord, 

All life. But the earth like a fowler 

Sets lime-twigs and snares with a vision 
Of beauty, and darkly I love still 

The pliantly rustling bamboos 
Fringing the pond where the buffalo 
Wallow at noon, and the paddy-fields 
Heavy with grain from the fruitful sun. 


I am old now; the children who play 
Round the middens laugh at my weeping- 
Grey beard and my lizard like face, 
And the young men from the towns 
With their gold teeth and white-laundered suits 
Scoff at my views, but they covertly know 
That theirs is an heritage founded 
On famine and flood which their fathers 
Never dared fear, yet could not avert; 
They lived with their faith: Resignation 
Entered the soul with two guests, ‘Perhaps’ 
and “To-morrow’. 
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_I, at the doorway 
Will not (or cannot) disclose any 
Purpose. The alleys are foetid 
With refuse, yet still the sun shines. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH CHINA. Harotp B. RATTENBURY. 

George G. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

RICKSHAW BOY. Lau SuHaw. Michael Joseph. tos. 6d. 
HERE are two pictures of China, both real and authentic; but 
one was painted with the brush of an old timer, while the other 
is in the spirit of 7’ accuse. One attempts to sketch the panorama 
of the passing Cathay: the other gives a cross-section of a grim 
life in contemporary China. Each is thrilling in its own way. 
For those who wish to understand the ancient land and its 
people, the first book makes a good choice. For those who want 
to know how the majority of the newly rising town population, 
the coolies, carry on their existence and struggle to exist in 
this world of Oriental feudalism and imported industrialism, 
Rickshaw Boy, a realistic novel, is an indispensable document. 
Rickshaw is, by the way, perhaps the only invention the 
Japanese has made since the introduction of Western industry 
to his island. 

Mr. Rattenbury’s narrative covers a large field, ranging 
from Chinese topography to Chinese writers—this last chapter 
is the least adequate as it does not include the authors who 
write in their mother tongue and for their own people. Accord- 
ing to the publishers’ note, Mr. Rattenbury has been in China 
for nearly forty years. From the picture he paints of China I 
am convinced that he has a wide and profound knowledge of 
the people. This knowledge is perhaps the keynote for the 
book, through which runs a current of sympathy and under- 
standing. The town where he worked as the head master of 
an Anglo-Chinese school, happens to be the place where 
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most of modern Chinese history has been recorded: the revolu- 
tion of 1911 which converted the old Empire into a republic; 
the second revolution of 1927 resulting in the formation of the 
two antagonistic parties, the Kuomintang and the Communist; 
the subsequent purge and massacre of students and left- 
wingers; the great flood of 1930; and finally the enemy occupa- 
tion of the town, which concluded the period of positional 
warfare against Japan. It is amazing that Mr. Rattenbury, 
having witnessed such unprecedented upheavals, always 
stained with blood and misery, could have given such a quiet 
account of the country without disgust or confusion. To attain 
this calmness certainly requires long and intimate residence 
among the Chinese people. The excellent photographs by 
Mr. Cecil Beaton give additional authenticity and charm to 
the book. 

Happy Boy, the hero in Lau Shaw’s novel, has a different 
story to tell. He starts off with the modest aspiration of buying 
a rickshaw and the naive dream of marrying a hard-working 
village virgin. Thanks to the injustices of a changing society 
such as China’s, all his adventures turn out to be extremely 
‘unhappy’. They appear not only sad, but also ridiculously 
comic, Sadness and comicality, therefore, are Happy Boy’s life. 
No, the life of millions of poor little men like him in other 
trades. ‘Between tears and laughter’ as the Chinese is wont to 
say, is a strong voice of protest. I read the original before the 
war. But now, re-reading the story in the English translation, 
I can only hear the voice. The powerful sagacity and sarcasm 
of the language, which the author employed to prevent his 
protest from being mauled by the censor, has mostly gone. This 
leads me to feel how difficult is the task of translation. 

Happy Boy is a humble soul, downtrodden and neglected, 
but he has the noble heart of the regular Chinese peasant—now 
alas, pitiably ruined by modern industrialism!—from whose 
stock he came. His last adventure with the prostitute Little 
Lucky One, the daughter of an old ‘rickshaw boy’, is parti- 
cularly moving. The episode reminds one of Dostoivsky and 
Tolstoy. But the method of presentation is typically Chinese. 
That such a simple story should have taken 145,000 words to 
cover is an unimaginable affair to the Western reader. But 
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when one examines the fact that a story in China is meant to 
be told for hours and hours on end in tea-shops and on village 
squares, one will not be surprised by the wordiness. 
Cuun-CHAN YEH 
THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH CHRIS- 

TIAN NAMES. E. G. Wiruycomse. Oxford University 

Press. 85. 6d. 

THE reviewer of a dictionary is beset by the same temptation 
as the reader of an anthology; he is apt to notice most what is 
not there. Leaving aside the inevitable oversights and omis- 
sions (Dillon, or Dylan, and Dirom under ‘D’ for example), it 
is of more interest here to observe how much the compiler 
has been able to include. 

We may discover or, according to our learning, remind our- 
selves, that Original, a name for first-born, was in use between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries; that Uchtred ‘survived 
the Norman Conquest and has continued to be used in a few 
families’, whereas Victoria ‘is now almost obsolete’ (?); that 
a woman called Appolinia was alive only eight years ago, and 
that Kerenhappuch, meaning ‘horn of eyelash paint’, was 
used ‘from time to time since the seventeenth century’, though 
it is ‘generally reduced’ to Keren. 

Less esoteric, but of equal interest to the general reader, are 
the facts that Mary, meaning ‘rebellion’, is the same as Miriam; 
that Polly is not from Pauline, but is a rhyming nickname from 
that same Mary, via Molly. (Miss Withycombe, incidently, 
makes much of the degradation of Jill as ‘jilt? and of Dolly, 
but seems to ignore ‘Moll’.) Elizabeth, as most people 
know, twins with Isabel—but it is a pleasant surprise to 
remember that such names as Elsie, Babette, Tibby, all come 
from this stem; as do Bob, Dob, Nob, Robeson, Hopkins, 
Robinson, from Robert. It is enlightening to read that the 
married name of Mrs. Siddons came, via Sidony, from the 
name used for girls born around the date of the Feast of the 
Winding Sheet (the Sacred Sendon), and that Rosalind derives 
from hros, ‘horse,’ and lindi, ‘serpent.’ Doreen means ‘sulky’, 
with which most of us will agree, Margaret has nothing to do 
with daisy, but means pearl, and Margery comes from the 
sweet herb, marjoram. 
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‘To Alsswage 


Raging Pains’ 


‘** Take Aloes, Hermodactils and 
Scammony, of each half a dram; 
reduce them to subtil powder and make 
Pills thereof with Fuice of Roses’? runs 
an old seventeenth-century prescrip- 
tion “to asswage the raging pains 


§ Whether the resulting pills 
were “‘subtil’’ enough to be effec- 
tive we are not told, but as they 
had to be taken for a fortnight they 
don’t seem to have worked very 
rapidly. 


q Nowadays ‘the raging pains 
of gout and sciatica’ and all other 
rheumatic or nerve pains can be 
‘ asswaged ’ safely and effectively 
in a few minutes — with ‘ Cogene’. 


{ ‘Cogene’ is not a single 
drug; it is a scientific combina- 
tion in tablet form of four separate 
drugs, three of them pain relievers 
and the fourth a stimulant. It. is 
one of the recent discoveries of 
medical science that a small quan- 
tity of a powerful drug will do the 
work of a large dose if it is backed 
by the right combination of other 
drugs in the right proportions. In 


of gout and sciatica”. 


‘ Cogene’ only a minute amount 
of each drug is present — thus 
avoiding any possibility of harmful 
after-effects — yet the scientific 
combination of all four is so 
effective that ‘ Cogene’ will ‘reach’ 
even the most harassing nerve 
pain in a surprisingly short time. 


4] But —one word of warning 
—always remember that while 
‘ Cogene ’ will relieve the pain, it 
cannot remove the cause of the 
pain: only a doctor or a dentist 
can do that. Supplies are limited, 
but your chemist will see you get 
your share. Price 1/1}d. a tube. 


COGENE 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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But a dictionary, and particularly an Oxford dictionary, is 
not to be dipped into as a bedside book. Since Charlotte 
Yonge made the first attempt in 1863, this is the first really 
serious effort at dealing with British nomenclature—I cannot 
think why the author calls it English, since she includes many 
Irish names not in use here, and lists under Welsh such names 
as Madoc, Goronwy, Myfanwy, Rhys, which are used only in 
the land of my editor, or by those with Celtic connections. 
However, she may be excused, for she is not palliating us with 
a mere glossary of names, but tracing all names that have been 
used here from early days. Turning her pages, one gets anew 
the impact of all the races that went to our making—the Old 
English, the Teutonic, the Scandinavian, and grim Norman 
names. She has chapter and verse for both first and last appear- 
ances of names. She shows the influence of the Hebrew, later 
of the Christian saints, and she stresses, rightly, the great 
effects of the Reformation on christening. 

Yet this is not the book it set out to be. Something has gone 
wrong. Between the conception and the execution there is a 
gap. Or rather, the original conception seems to have been 
truncated. One has a right, in a dictionary, to look for the 
meanings of names; these the author does not unfailingly give. 
Her method is muddled, because she seems to have two, one 
of which is over-popular, the other over-literary. It is pleasing 
to know that Daphne was a name used mainly for dogs, and 
that Flora was ‘formerly considered a name suitable for 
spaniels but not for a woman’. But when we are told that Eric 
owes its popularity to a book by Dean Farrar, that Cedric does 
ditto to Little Lord Fauntleroy, that Consuelo is now ‘best known 
as the name of a novel by George Sand’ (of whom I wager 
that half the parents of all the Consuelos have never heard) — 
well, then, I think we are exchanging the Boars’ Head of fact 
for the Bores’ Hill of Oxford’s imperturbable fantasy. 
We are asked to believe that the popularity of Peter is 
due to Barrie’s play (1904); that Etain has been used by 
lovers of The Immortal Hour; that Hamish sprang from the 
novels of William Black, floreat 1841-98, which I do not 
accept for one instant. And even on literary terms the author 
does not play fair. If she is presupposing among working 
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Arabia Phoenix 


LT.-COL. GERALD DE GAURY 


An account of a journey, made with the 
first British Minister, through Central 
Arabia to the court of Ibn Saud, at the 
time when the state was newly formed. 
With sixty-four photographs taken by 
the author. 10s. 6d. net 


Recommended by The Book Society. 


Four Thousand 


Years of Television 
RICHARD HUBBELL 


A popular account of man’s efforts 
through the centuries to communicate 
over long distances, from the primitive 
smoke fire to television and radio. 
With half-tone illustrations and diagrams 
in the text. 7s. 6d. net 


HARRAP 
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mothers a knowledge of literature which would make most of 
us best-sellers, she should not skip over Greta as coming from 
Margaret, and land on Shirley, as belonging to a child-star, 
rather than to a novel by one of the Brontés. 

This is a good book, or a goodish, but it gives the impression 
of a number of academically assembled notes suddenly sub- 
jugated to the printer without adequate preparation. It is by 
no means the last word on the subject that could be said—even 
now—and I hope the author will not mind this reviewer 
wondering why his own not uncommon name is omitted. 

TREVOR JAMES 


SO FEW GOT THROUGH. Tue Diary or AN INFANTRY 
OrricEr. Martin Linpsay. Collins. 12s. 6d. 
Tuis is a book well worth waiting for. Its subject—the 51st 
Highland Division—would ensure it readers, were it not a 
good book, but it is a good book, a very good one. The author, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Martin Lindsay, served with the Gordon 
Highlanders in the Division from July, 1944, to May, 1945. 
He was wounded, mentioned in dispatches, and awarded the 
D.S.O. He also kept a diary and being a writer (as readers 
of his books on Greenland and Captain Scott will know) it is 
a diary which has made a literate and level-headed book. The 
opening, perhaps, makes demands on our patience; ‘I have 
been spending a week with Bobby and Dorothy near Ascot. .. . 
Dudley tried to teach me about pictures, Dolly tried to improve 
my bridge, which no one will ever succeed in doing, and la 
belle Eve inspired me to a birdie on the eighteenth at the Royal 
Berkshire. So I left Kingsmead this morning a much better 
man.’ And not everyone will react as they should to the picture 
of leave, with which the book closes. ‘The Dorchester, Park 
Lane, Bond Street, Piccadilly, then Long Sleddale with the 
children.’ But this is the author off duty, which is his own 
concern; it is what happens when he is on duty that is ours, 
and he has set that down simply, vividly, and with pity, quiet 
wit, and candour. Let it be remembered at the outset that on 
D-Day, 27 officers and 565 men of the 1st Bn. The Gordon 
Highlanders landed in Normandy. After ten months’ con- 
tinuous fighting, they had lost 75 officers and 986 men in 
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A History of Medicine 


DOUGLAS GUTHRIE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Ed. 


‘* Seventy-two magnificent plates. . . . The most readable work of its kind 
now available in the English language.’’—Sunday Times. 
“* This book is a fine and gallant venture, worthy of the high tradition of the 
Edinburgh School . . . it should be read not only by doctors and students, 
but by all who concern themselves with the future of their race.”’ 
—Birmingham Post. 
‘« A comprehensive account of the theory and practice of healing throughout 
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battle. Martin Lindsay, who went out in July, 1944, com- 
manded the Battalion in sixteen operations, and there is a lot 
to be said for a Battalion Commander who can write. He is in 
touch with those above him, and he is not so far from the 
fighting as to lose touch with his men. In fact, he is in the thick 
of the fighting. Personal portraits do not emerge; what we get 
is a shifting panorama of the campaign as the Division storms 
through France, Holland, Belgium, to Germany. The author 
does not mince matters. ‘I am depressed beyond words, for 
I think that the ‘A’ Company disaster to-day was my fault.’ 
At another time, ‘I must bring myself to face this fact. The 
last little operation took seven hours instead of three or four 
because I was windy.’ And so vividly does he write of ‘stonks’, 
of mines, of Moaning Minnies and casualties, that we feel it 
is a wonder he is not ‘windy’ all the time. There is the General 
saying, ‘I am afraid there will not be much artillery to support 
this attack. The Americans have bombed our gun-lines near 
Caen and Colombelles with forty-eight Fortresses.’ There is 
himself saying that our own medium artillery seemed to have 
done very little damage. ‘God knows what they were firing 
at.’ We hear of other regiments taking over, moving up or 
being relieved. ‘6th Guards Tank Brigade will go anywhere, 
even through woods by moonlight.’ ‘It’s about time 5-7th 
Gordons did their job and cleaned up their area properly.’ 
We hear of a famous actress with her concert-party—‘Don’t 
call me Major, Gertie,’ to which she replied, ‘Don’t call me 
Gertie, Major.’ There are trips to Brussels, Le Havre, Paris. 
There are days which are ‘perfectly bloody’. There are rest 
areas, billets and mines, mines, mines. And over it all is the 
care for the men, those other ranks who, he feels, are insuffi- 
ciently awarded, and the mounting dread of casualties. ‘At 
one time in the last war the average life of a platoon com- 
mander was ten days. Here it is about a month. There is not 
very much difference.’ Or, ‘I hear that the Camerons have 
lost three C.O.’s in a week.’ 

This book is as moving as an authentic film. I urge every- 
one to read it. Its value is increased by maps, an appendix 
of military terms and abbreviations, and a roll of honour. 

CHARLES CALVERT 
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BEOWULF. A translation by Gavin Bone. Basil Blackwell. 

155. 

Ir is always possible to quarrel over a translation, but Mr. 
Bone’s version of Beowulf is the most interesting and readable 
of the renderings known to me. My knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
is too fragmentary for me to be able to comment upon its 
fidelity to the text, but any reader must feel the love and 
enthusiasm that has gone to its making and the introduction 
on Anglo-Saxon poetry is valuable. The notes, also, add 
colour to the background for the many who still consider that 
Anglo-Saxon England belonged to the dark ages, instead of to 
a time of great literary and artistic achievement. Beowulf is the 
ancestor of the Elizabethan chronicle plays and has come to be, 
as history revolves, almost a modern expression of these times, 
when we might be among submarines at the bottom of the sea 
during the king’s great dive. The theme is the same, whether 
it be the battle between warrior and dragon, or totalitarian 
force and individual freedom. 

Anglo-Saxon literature is too little known and this book 
should persuade many more readers to study it. It is, after all, 
the foundation of our language and, however far we may travel 
away from it, it is good to return at times to our beginnings, 
if only to compare them with our present development. 

LAMBERT STONE 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS IN BRITAIN. VERE 
TempLeE. Batsford. 125. 6s. 
‘THREE blue butterflies in particular appeal to me; those 
named Icarus, Bellargus, and Coridon. These seem to embody 
the very spirit of the downs. It is as if wind and rain, sunshine 
and cloud, had poured their essence into some magic crucible, 
there to be transmuted into the colours of butterflies’ wings— 
blue colours that have in them something of fire and ice, with 
the sheen of grass that is stroked by the wind, and the depth 
of the sky reflected in water.’ If this, a comparatively mild 
sample of what follows, is your taste in entomological style, Miss 
Temple’s book will stand in no need of recommendation. 
For, overlooking the girlish overwriting and periodic intru- 
sions of the author’s motor caravan, here is much formal know- 
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ledge of the life, occurrence, appearance, and habits of her 
subjects no less expertly than informally conveyed. 

Taking butterflies by their distribution in forest, fen, downs, 
hedgerow, hillside, and woodlands, Miss Temple conducts a 
tour of lively observation about our southern countryside 
from Spring to early Autumn. From her own field notes, 
backed by the research of well-known collectors, she discusses 
details of diet, pupation, courtship, and migration. Moths, 
which are taken by families, provide an exercise for the 
naturalist’s detective powers in respect of their camouflage, 
concealment, and night-flying proclivities. Their bizarre 
names—Death’s Head, Dog’s Tooth, Rosy Footman, Heart 
and Dart, Doubtful Rustic, Emperor, Old Lady—and their 
strange life histories almost suggest an excursion into fantasy. 

The interest of the text, as in most Batsford books, is greatly 
enhanced by the illustrations, consisting of colour plates and 
drawings by the author, together with almost a hundred mag- 
nified photographs. More restrained than her prose style, Miss 
Temple’s artistic renderings of the chief moth and butterfly 
species display admirable precision and design, while their 
texture succeeds remarkably in reproducing that of the living 
specimen. With the help of the camera’s minuter revelation 
one feels indeed to approach as nearly as possible to intimacy 
with the insects’ world. 

ALAN WALBANK 


A STAR DANCED. Gertrupe Lawrence. Allen. tos. 6d. 

Miss Lawrence’s autobiography is, like her subject, alert, 
humorous, never dull and often surprising. It is cast in a 
series of throw-backs—not for nothing was she stage heroine 
of the psycho-analytic ‘Lady in the Dark’! She sings to the 
troops in Europe—and, as a British star now accepted by 
America, she recalls her life and career in an earlier Europe. 
Her burning desire to sing to the troops—not fulfilled till 
1944—was due to some British “Tommies’ who, in the last 
war, advanced her her fare to London for a job in a Lee 
White revue. This, of course, takes everyone with her, from 
the word go, and Miss Lawrence manages quite adroitly to 
combine a chronicle of her early days with an account of her 
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experiences in this war. There is perhaps not so much of the 
shows she has appeared in, nor of those she has appeared with, 
as the dramatic historian might wish. The book is indeed 
not backstage but back-hair down, and the actress lets hers 
down, sometimes over-determinedly but always with verve. 
The photographs are almost disastrously ill-chosen—but 
there is never anything half and half about Miss Lawrence. 
Saddening as it is not to see her done right by in the matter 
of illustrations, it is a pleasure to find the qualities which 
have made her so bright a star so evident in this book that 
it seems almost to have been written not with a pen but with 
grease-paint. 
H. K. FisHer 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY DRAMA. Lynton Hupson. 
Harrap. 35. 
A SCHOOLMASTER found his pupils anxious to read modern 
plays; so he wrote this little book to give them some 
‘background knowledge’ to what’ otherwise might be ‘a 
rather desultory proceeding’. Mr. Hudson offers a condensed 
theatre-social history from the year Pinero to the year 
Priestley, together with samples from plays (Barrie to Bridie). 
It is, within the class of the classroom, commendable. It is, 
moreover, a subject due for the curriculum. If, in the new 
world of factory workers, people must turn to amateur acting 
for glamour, it would be a pity to miss the time and oppor- 
tunity for giving the cane for a bad bit of Shaw. 
OsweELL BLAKESTON 
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TWO REVUES. Better Late, at the Garrick Theatre; Sweetest 
and Lowest at the Ambassadors. 

Revue, that documentary of the imagination, is our age’s 
contribution to dramatic art. Miss Lillie is our great, and 
most grateful, exponent of revue, because she is not only a 
satirist, a comic on the level of Grock; she is also a leading lady 
who can dance and can sing. She is funny without being only 
a figure of fun. She has charm, chic, wit, and what it 
would seem too much to ask further, beauty. In consequence, 
she is a delight to the eye as well as to the ear, and in her 
newest revue, a Satisfaction to the brain more generous than 
she has ever been before. 

Singing at the piano in the last number before the finale, 
she holds the audience in the hollow of her hand for close on 
half an hour; that alone is sufficient to fill the standing room 
at the Garrick. But before that, she has appeared, I think, 
more often than usual—and if I think that, it may be because 
she has never given us more in each of her appearances. There 
never was anyone like Beatrice Lillie. Now, she is no longer 
like herself. All artistes develop: this one now comes forward 
with such glowing calm as to leave behind almost every- 
thing else she has ever done. I say ‘almost’ because I retain 
undying affection for ‘Snoops the Lawyer’, the Nippie, ‘March 
with Me,’ ‘William the Conqueror,’ and practically every- 
thing else she has ever done. But everything Miss Lillie does 
now is on a quieter, gayer plane than those early delights. And 
part of the pléasure in watching her is the warmth which now 
comes over from her performance. 

That wasn’t always there. There was a time when her 
caricatures turned into criticism of a destructive order. She 
was, as she can hardly help being, witty; but the wit was 
destructive. We no longer have caricature; we have creation. 
One of her best sketches in Better Late is as a dresser to a nervous 
actress. Miss Lillie, it will be borne in mind, is never content 
with commenting only on her audience. She does the double- 
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jump, and thinks of her profession as the audience see it. 
In Better Late, she is not content with demolishing, as a dresser, 
the aspirations of the leading lady; she gives us later, in 
Forever Rumba, that same lady from her own angle. Even more 
remarkable is the manner in which in a moving song, Wot’ 
Wanted on the Voyage, she can, in one flick of an eyelid, switch 
us from pathos to comic chaos—and it is now only with one 
eyelid; before, it might have had to be two, though even that 
would have been economical. 

Her voice, of course, baffles the printed word as much as it 
leaves behind most others, spoken or sung ones. Miss Lillie 
takes no part in the usual opening of the revue—it might well 
be cut; the Edward Lear Nonsense limerick number is far 
better. After that, she walks on from the wings and declares 
in that voice with the matt tang of an olive, ‘I have been asked 
to sing the waltz song from ‘‘ Tom Jones” (pause) AND 
(glaring look)—I wll.’ But, no resources of typography can 
give the suave inflections of her modulated tones, and all I can 
say is that she steps forward now, in all she does, saying no 
more nor less than ‘the war has taught us fear. Let’s never 
be afraid again. We live, and it’s easier to live with courage.’ 
I do very earnestly beg anyone who has enough persuasion, 
to get into the Garrick, and see this gallant artist not only 
getting her laughs, but winning release from an audience 
consoled to bask in the radiance she relays. For the rest, the 
revue is gay, friendly, well-behaved and what one would 
like the word ‘contemporary’ to mean. It is in no sense 
escapist. Joan Swinstead, with the hardest jobs, elegantly 
puts everyone in the right mood; George Benson follows her. 
Prudence Hyman has her own public and Walter Crisham 
works very hard with bad material, most of which could 
be cut. But you have to see Henry Kendall at the Ambassadors 
to realize how little can be made of a good number such as 
Days at Dalys. Virginia Winter is first-rate, and very quietly 
the programme announces, before the interval, Songs of the 
‘Twenties. We are then given a rip-roaring reminder of 
musical comedy. This is one of the funniest things in the show. 
But it is full of love. 

There is no love at the Ambassadors. That is the great 
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difference. The Garrick is a civilized show, the Ambassadors 
is what was once called ‘sophisticated’. Even if you were silly 
enough to artive late, or early, at the Garrick, Joan Swinstead 
would put you in a good humour. As far as I am concerned, 
Hermione Gingold wrecks mine at the Ambassadors. We are 
offered jokes about Noel Coward, Mother India, Mlle from 
Armentiéres; there is even a Can-Can number. Miss Gingold 
makes heavy weather with poor lyrics and sketches. Despite 
portentous make-up, her stridency has about as much variety 
as a non-stop pneumatic drill, and it seems sadly typical that 
she should make fun of Picasso. Small-time for small fry. 

One of the other attractions about Better Late apart from 
Miss Lillie, if there can be such a statement, is its fitting-in; 
it is easy on the eye, without being ostentatious; for this we 
thank Rolf Gerard, for his décor and dressing of the star, 
mainly. But everyone has a quiet air of good manners. 
The only thing wrong with the Garrick is that it has a bad 
gallery; I have seen the revue frequently, from all parts of 
the house, but from up top I have never yet seen the full 
backcloth to ‘Frankie and Johnnie’. What I have seen, is a 
crowded gallery on hard seats craning forward to see every 
move Miss Lillie made. And I have marvelled at the clarity 
of diction, not only of her but of everyone else; George Benson, 
Joan Swinstead, Virginia Winter—they are all audible. 
Even Walter Crisham’s tiresome little number of the G.I. 
who hated London went down all right, because it could be 
heard. 

The music is not noticeably catchy, but its orchestration is 
very noticeably a good deal more than good. It admirably 
plays its part in a revue which has style, form, substance, and 
a refreshing cleanness. Everything about this entertainment 
gives us the right side of to-day—and that is not so easy to 
find. Better Late indeed—and the best Lillie to date. 


H. K. FisHER 
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